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much 
than 
Caucasus. 


to the 
involves 


expedition 


Himalaya more 
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to 


preliminary travel does 
Andes 
the 
hundred 
and to 


obj ctive 


one 
the 


Kashmir, 


or Strinagar, 

starting-point, 
from the last rail- 
the Hispar glacier, 

our last exploration, 
hundred more of 
to foot 


is 


usual 
two miles 
reach 
of 
three 


way, 
the 
there 


are miles 


valleys and cover 
or horse. 

The adjacent 
Nagar lie 
Knight 
three 


passes on 
of Hunza- 
on the border of the Pamirs, 


Says, 


provinces 


as 
of 
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Russia. 


Nagar. 


near the meeting-point 
empires—India, China, and 
The Hispar glacier is situated 
in 

The inhabitants of this country were 
formerly fierce and warlike, mostly em- 
ployed in raiding border provinces and 
fighting until 1901, 
when, after some sharp fighting, Great 
Britain took them under her protection. 
Now, while pacific as regards their re- 
lations with other countries, they 
savage and independent of character, 
must be 
explorer. 

A permit 
India being 


among themselves 


are 
and 
handled cireumspectly by the 


government of 
to visit Hunza- 
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Nagar, after long previous preparation, 
including the sending ahead of rice and 
grain for the of the and 
stores for ourselves, Dr. Hunter Work- 
man and myself, with our old exploring 
guide Cyprien 


use coolies 


Savoye, of Courmayeur, 
Italy, and three Italian porters, set out 
We 
preceded three weeks before by an Eng- 
lish and expert 
topographers. 
In 1892 Sir 
Karakoram 
Hispar, a cursory 
main but did 
various long tributaries. 


the end of May from Kashmir. were 


agent two European 
Martin 
journey 


made 


his 
the 
the 
its 
it 
Our 
object was to have a detailed survey of 
the whole made by the to- 
pographers, supplement their work by 
our own glacial studies, and ascend any 
possible and points of 
To conduct such cam- 
paign, where weeks would be passed on 
snow and ice far from any civilized base, 


Conway 
first 


on 
ascended 
survey of 
not inspect 
Since then 
has not been visited by explorers. 


stream, 


region 


peaks cols 


as 


observation. a 


necessitated considerable discussion with 
the native ruler of Nagar. 

On arrival at that village, the Mir, 
accompanied by his Prime Minister, an 
interpreter, two small sons, and about 


Brothers. All rights reserved 
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welcome 
the 
fair- 
addicted to 
European coats and patent- 
leather boots. 


two hundred followers, bade us 


shady below 


This 


good-looking 


in the camping-bagh 


palace. rajah is a_ slim, 
skinned, 


the 


man, 
use of 
Ile presented me with a 
ball of ghee, or 
for which I 
the young princes silk searfs, 


sheep and a_ large 


clarified butter, in return 


rave mir- 


rors, and amulets. Business was next 
on the tapis. 

He agreed to furnish a set of sixty or 
eventy coolies to carry our loads on the 
glaciers, which were to change off every 
weeks with a relief 


Nagar. 


and military levy were to go with them 


two corps sent up 


from A lambardar, or head man, 
their 

fed 
each 


to direct and keep order. Besides 
the 


pounds of 


wages, whole band were to be 
flour 
Thirty sheep 


were purchased and twelve goats hired for 


on two rice or 


daily, furnished by us. 
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These 


the court orchestra discoursed weird mu 


camp use. matters being settled 


sic upon strange stringed instruments 
and, as the sun sank behind the mow 
tains and the moon’s rays dappled wit} 
silver the rolling hillocks of th 
garden, a band of Nagaris rushed upor 
the 


dance to 


grass 


seene, performing a_ frantic 


the 


war 


cadence of tom-toms and 


hawms. 
Betore bidding us adieu the Mir de- 
livered a long speech, which, interpreted, 
was to the effect that his 


our command, and 


people wer 
if they did 
was to be notified 
would be deprived ot 
imprisoned 


to be at 
not serve us well he 
and the 
their houses 


months. 


recreants 
and 
After 
how 


for six 
Asiatic 
much value to 
the honeyed words of an 


deed, had the 


vears of travel 
attach t 
Oriental. In- 
high-sounding 


we knew 


assevera 


tions of the Mir been put into practice, 


| fear a large num- 


ber of Nagaris would 














later have languished 
in prison, deprived 
of their ownings. 
The Hispar glacier 
descends t 
the 
lage of 
tant 
miles 


tongue 
small vil 
Hispar, dis- 
twenty 
from Nagar 
Here the agent 
had charge of the 
forwarding of he 


near 


nin 


who 


coolies and 


was established. 


stores 
The 
glacier ascends som 
thirty 
ice-falls 
the 
Pass. 


miles to the 
leading to 
snowy 
Its 


course is 


Hispar 
upward 
broken at 
intervals by the en- 
trance of 
tributaries, 
climb 

chaotie 
their 


splendid 
which 
northward in 
ice - floes to 
wild 
in mighty 
mountains 
the frontier. 
After traversing 


sources 
bizarre 
beyond 
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On SUMMIT OF THE MAMELON 


hours over detritus-covered ice- 
hills to the detriment of nerves and boots, 
the third camp was pitched toward eve- 
ning on a small flat, which natives call 
a “jagar,” at the entrance of the Hai- 
gatum branch. 


giant 


While carrying on our 
investigations of this glacier, our atten- 
tion was attracted to a fine snow-peak 
lving east of the snow-corniced col over- 
hanging the glacial head. 

If the lower slopes, which were very 
steep, gashed by chasms or schrunds 
and broken by glittering sérac-falls, could 
be negotiated, we had hopes of reaching 
which abutted 
the blue horizon, from which the slants 
The chief 
danger was from avalanches constantly 
falling after noon fram the ice-falls and 
stratified snow cornices higher up. Few 
peaks of the Hispar region are climb- 
able, their rock or be- 
ing so vertical or so riven by dangerous 
glaciers and by 
crevasses, their usually 
decorated weirdly seulptured snow 
ruffles, which under a hot sun break off 
and crash downward in seething masses, 
carrying away anything in their path. 

As the he 


a great snow mamelon, 


looked easier to the summit. 


Snow slopes 


hanging seamed wide 


while tops are 


by 


question “ how gets his 


AN ALTITUDE OF 18,0 


heights ” is invariably asked the explorer 
of hitherto unvisited cols and peaks, I 
would briefly state that, when 
angulated by our 
heights all -our journeys are taken 
by boiling-point readings compared with 
simultaneous 


not tri- 


our topographers, 


taken three times 
daily for us at the nearest lower govern- 
ment barometric station. 
the camp, we moved 
few coolies and small tents to a 
snow-flat under the face of the mountain, 
for, to insure any reasonable security to 
life, an early start must be made. 
The at the higher 
bivouae for at 1 guide 
Savoye called us out of our sleeping-bags, 
and, after a 


ones 


Leaving 


with a 


main 


night’s rest snow 


was short, 


A.M. 


biscuits and coffee 
a primus stove, we 


meal of 
cooked over started 
upward, roped in two caravans, consisting 
of ourselves, the guide, and three porters. 

For two hours the exceeding steepness 
of the ascent was the chief thing observ- 
able, as darkness veiled all surrounding 


objects. Ever and again clumps of horn- 


like ice-pinnacles barred our progress, and 


in rounding had 
in 
longi- 


these great vigilance 
to be exercised, lest we be engulfed 
deep often 
tudinally from them. 


crevasses stretching 
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When the first glimmer of light flick- 
ered across the long slants we stopped for 
breakfast in a bed of avalanches fallen 
the day before. As the curtain of night, 
which had held us in its inky grip, was 
uplifted, shafts of light from the bright- 
ening horizon were reflected in purple 
toning on the great snow-searp rising 
above, over which we must cut our way 
with the ice-axe. Slow but steady ad- 
vance was made up this slant for one and 
1 half hours. ‘Two or three times, when 
we dared, halts were made for measuring 
by clinometer the inclines, which proved 
to be at an angle of over seventy degrees. 

Later the wall ended in gentler 
gradients, and we approached the white 
mamelon, the first station of the route. 
Arriving under it, its north face, the 
one to be surmounted, was found to drop 
in a perpendicular wall forty feet high, 
ending above a deep chasm. This wall 
at its top was picturesquely offset by a 
curling snow cornice resembling a colos- 
sal cobra’s hood. Wide erevasses of un- 
known depth also obstructed our way, 
running in divergent directions suggest- 
ing an enormous starfish. By a series 
of springs, crossing of snow bridges and 
much axe-cutting, these were turned, 
and we stood under the farther end of 
the wall, here somewhat diminished in 
height. Savove with energy drove his 
axe into it, making a sharp stairway, up 
which we all climbed to the mamelon. 

Here we were busy some time with 
instruments and cameras, for the view 
was magnificent of the Hispar mountain 
yviants, while to the Baltistan side we 
recognized many old friends lifting their 
snow-crowned crests above the glaciers 
we had formerly explored. 

The main features of the ascent to 
this point had consisted in a constant 
overcoming of obstacles, and with a feel- 
ing of relief we saw the last thousand 
feet of the mountain rising from the 
mamelon in a series of moderate slants, 
here and there separated by snow ter- 
races. We felt that if much more time 
were to be spent in battling with moun- 
tain idiosyncrasies, the descent later on 
over the sun-softened slants would be 
appallingly risky. 

We climbed rapidly, stopping only 
once or twice to relieve our lungs, for 
we had been working hard since 2 A.M. 


In one and a quarter hours a tiny ledge 
was reached under the sharp apex cone 
rising about twenty feet above. To ob- 
tain a foothold on this a short ice-sheet 
had to be traversed, which overhung a 
deep abyss that on a Swiss mountain, 
had it existed, would have established 
the peak’s fame as a dangerous summit. 
Held tightly by the porters on a long 
line of rope, Savoye cut his way across 
this and was soon out of sight. 

In twenty minutes he returned, look- 
ing a veritable snow man, so encased 
was he in a shaggy mantle of white. He 
reported the presence beyond of three 


formidable ice-cornices rising in steps. 


Through one he had eut a way, but the 
others in their present ice condition 
would take two hours to conquer. 

‘Venez voir,” he added. Tightly 
roped, we followed him cautiously across 
the perpendicular wall and upward 
through the first cornice. Here we paused 
to gaze upon the extraordinary white 
slabs looming straight above, like the 
monster teeth of some petrified Hima- 
layan mammoth of bygone ages. 

I held up my watch, which pointed to 
ten o’clock, and we shook our heads, for 
it was no use piercing cornices for an- 
other two hours only to risk being buried 
on the descent by others, which were likely 
to fall on the downward route. Our de- 
cision to leave out the last ten feet of 
the corniced cone was, I think, a wise one. 

The return, even around the melting 
sérac-beds and down the sharp slants, was 
by good luck safely made. Snow bridges 
traversed going up had slumped and dis- 
appeared; avalanches, according to their 
volume, boomed or sizzled about us, 
sparing fortunately our persons if not 
our nerves; and, searcely pausing, we 
pushed on until the tents were reached 
at twelve-thirty. 

Some food and a cup of coffee made 
us quite fit again, and striking tents, we 
continued on cheerfully, jumping crev- 
asses or plodding through deep wet sur- 
face snow, to the lower camp, which was 
gained after a fifteen hours’ exhilarating 
snow-outing. 

Savoye remarked that he was glad 
that climb, which had caused him con- 
stant anxiety, was over, and that he should 
not care to repeat it. There are certain 
dangers and obstacles one feels one can 
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TRIPLE 


with and probably overcome on 
mountain ascents, which indeed add zest 


cope 


to a climb, and those one willingly faces. 
But on the battle-ground of avalanches, 
as on that of war, one must say Kismet 
and be prepared for what comes. 

The height 
feet, 
Peak. 

Having explored three out of four of 
Asia’s longest, most arctic glaciers and 


of the mountain is 19,000 


and we named it Triple Cornice 


their tributaries of recent years, we have 
naturally 
establishing camps. As we move up and 
the branches 
considered worth investigation are taken 
as they come into view. At their begin- 
ning all large tents, servants, extra loads, 
live-stock, and most of the are 
left, and with light kit of provisions, 
climbing-tents, and a few ecoolies we set 
forth for a few days or a week, as the 
oeeasion demands. 

After the lower branches are finished, 
ledges are sought for base camps on the 
main stream, that the higher branches may 


evolved a certain system of 


along main glacier, any 


coolies 


CORNICE PEAK—MrS. WORKMAN AND GUIDES IN FOREGROUND 


be explored, for on great glaciers like the 
Hispar it is on its upper trend and from 
its highest affluents that the most inter- 
esting snow-work and points of view are 
found. 
to find spots clear enough of snow for 
camp in July at 15,000 feet and over. 
Our first camp was made at 15,350 feet 
on a hummocky ridge above the Hispar. 
The rough surface dug out and 
levelled off tent terraces by the 
porters and coolies, until it presented a 


The difficulty on the Hispar was 


was 
into 
fairly comfortable appearance. By nos- 
among the rocks, the sheep 
and goats found sufficient grass to keep 
them alive. A few bluebells, daisies, and 
mountain orehids supplied a touch of 
summer to the ensemble. 

the mountain 
furnished rivulets of water after sun- 
for camp Wood had to be 
brought up from a thousand feet lower 
by twenty coolies, who were sent down 
every two days to collect it. When fair 
weather reigned, the tents were bathed in 
sunshine from early morning until 7 P.M. 


about 


ing 


Snow on flanks above 


rise use. 






































TELEPHOTOGRAPH OF A PEAK ON 


ar a 


The very cold but windless nights and the 
pleasantly warm days combined to make 
a delightful summer climate. 

The site of the camp commanded the 
full sweep of the Hispar downward to 
the Haigatum glacier before described, 
and upward to the ice slopes of the Hispar 
Pass, and an eighteen-mile-long line of 
snow peaks divided by wild cols which en- 
closed the glacier on the opposite side. 
This snowy mountain phalanx showed 
scarcely two hundred feet of smooth slope 
anywhere. Tt was as if nature had taken 
a huge axe and harrowed the surface of 
the into split-up  ice-falls, 
hanging glaciers, and snow arétes of ter- 


mountains 


THE S 


UTH WALL OF THE HISPAR GLACIER 


feet hig! 


rific angle, gashed by crevasses, forming 
a chaotic hodgepodge of snow and _ ice 
appalling to the eve even of the explorer. 
The silence of the higher snow-world 
was broken by the voices of avalanches 
throughont the twenty-four hours. 

The fowls brought up from the village 
hopped about by day picking up bits of 
flour near the servant-tent, and at night 
turned into a small tent the cook spanned 
for their use, quite as ready as human 
beings to seek shelter from the cold. 


From here several exploring trips were 
made, during which the Nagar coolies, 
in spite of the Mir’s orders, gave plenty 


of trouble. When left in camp, lying 
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among the rocks, or devouring the rations 
dispensed each night, their behavior was 


exemplary, for they enjoyed an abun- 


dance not known in their own homes, 


where during the summer their chief food 
dried But when 
told to march there was endless bickering. 


consists of apricots. 
The Kanibasar glacier running north 
fourteen first. visited 
here. We came to a good knowledge of 
this branch, as the fates decreed we should 
make two nearly complete ascents and 
before the full beauty and 
the and ice 
features were revealed to our avid eyes. 
On first the 
cloudy after leaving 


miles was from 


descents of it, 
nagnificeence of mountains 


the journey weather 


turned two hours 


Base Camp, causing most trying snow 
Flounder- 


headway, we 


advanced. 
little 
pushed on, hoping to reach a snow pateh 


conditions as we 
ing along, making 
six or eight miles up, 
camp eould 
and better 


W he ‘Te 


be made 
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The chief 
and 


in turn flogged the coolies, 
time decided 
the 
certain ground they were jumping about 
on, might 
dent. 


for a there was a 


serimmage, which, considering un- 


caused a serious acci- 
This was the first 
in our employ had 
but then the 
be placed in a category with most 
Ilad they not had a 
bardar given to freely applying the stick, 
who knows if they might not have beat- 
en us all before the season’s close ? 

We were next brought up short on the 
edge of a swift, wide, glacial river. It 
was heard past, but 
visible, being covered by a coating of 
half-frozen The guide cautiously 
tested the depth with his axe and decided 
to wade over. 


have 
time a servant 
attacked 
Nagaris cannot 
Asi- 


lam- 


ever been 


by cool _} 


atie coolies. 


rushing was not 


slush. 


He was soon nearly to his 
hips in snow and water, but got across, 








weather awaited. 


Great crevasses, al 
though invisible, lay 
under the snow coat- 
and each step 
had to be tested with 
an ice-axe. 

Soon sounds’ of 


reached us 


ing, 


discord 
from the coolie cara 
van some distance 
behind. They were 
in charge of the head 
and a 
As we 


man servant. 

halted to 
them, it be- 
evident from 


loud 


voices that some sort 


watch 
came 
the wrangling 
was tak- 
More than 
not 


of a revolt 
ing place. 

this known 
at the time, for as 
the tumult subsided 
we continued our 
Afterward we 
that 
ant had tried to urge 
the forward, 
at which they re- 


was 


way. 


heard the serv- 


coolies 




















belled, giving him a 
sound beating 
their sticks. 


with 


A CAIRN ABOVE UPPER BASE 


CAMP 


¢ 
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about 
called 
be carried over, as 
and I 
a man’s back. 
“ Crawl 


‘using 


and getting wet to 
back to me not to 
the bottom was 


being 


after lunging 
the skin. He 
uli- 
even risked thrown from 
ealled, 
the 


i 
over, madame, he 


your axe for support; sur- 
face snow will hold you.” 

“All right,” I 
least how | 
turbulent fifty-foot-wide stream. 
weather looked 


threatening, 


the 
over a 
But the 
more 


replied, without 


idea was to crawl 


each minute 
to reach 
So I flung my- 
the 
water, as 


and cross: we must 
some sort of firm ground. 
self Hat, and thus by 
weight did not sink 
I fully expected to do. 
I erawled and 
ice-axe in front 


distributing 
into the 

wriggled, placing my 
in the frozen stuff, and 
hauling partially by it, at last effected 
a rather creditable crossing, I thought. 
Just felt water 
rushing over my feet, but the next 
Savoye pulled me up on to firm 


before reaching shore I 
mo- 
ment 
snow, damp enough certainly, but better 
off than if I had the ice-cold 
stream. The others crossed in the same 


waded 
manner. Soon some solid snow patches 
were reached, where tents were placed 
just as a hard sleet-storm set in. 

How not 
think to ask, but they arrived not long 
after with their wet loads and made no 
special eavil, content with their luck in 
securing a firm footing and shelter. 


the eoolies over we did 


got 


The next day was stormy, and there 
nothing to do but return to Base 
Camp, where we arrived a somewhat be- 


was 


After waiting through 
seventy-two hours of snow and wind and 
a few days of 
turned to the same glacier, and, favored 
by the brilliant skies, explored it to its 
W ild splendid 
peaks, and 


draggled caravan. 


semi-bad weather, we re- 


souree, surrounded by 


sheer rock walls, icy- 


avalanched ric ges. 

During our absence an annoying in- 
cident occurred. Three bags of rice and 
flour disappeared. The cook assured us 
they were stolen by coolies returning to 
Nagar, and another servant said the cook 
sold them to the coolies for a good sum 
What really happened was 
never known, although I think the cook 
was quite capable of like negotiations. 

Things left in charge of natives dur- 
ing unavoidable absences of all Europeans 


of money. 
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are bound to disappear, and we were 


troubled by it only because the supply 


of grain and fowls at Nagar was strictly 
limited. The latter could be dispensed 
with by us, but flour famine 
oceur, the coolies, accustomed to eating 
their heads off, would desert in a body 
Two rather hap 
pened at different camps. One night a 
levy and a ecoolie arrived from the Mir, 
bringing a present. With deep salaams 
placed dead and a 
small basket of unripe plums at our feet 
After thus doing, they asked for several 
days’ rations for the return journey to 
Nagar. Other gifts of 
munificence received during th 
for the return 
rations were always expected. 


should a 


amusing incidents 


they two chickens 


like Oriental 
were 
summer, which coolie 
The only luxuries we carry for coolies 
tea and native 
out to them 
afternoon a 


which 
given hard 
One shaking with 
fright was dragged before the tents by 
the lambardar, who said the man, who 
had the whole 
supply on the march, had dropped it out 
We informed 
him that he might tell the coolie corps 
that that was the end of tobacco for the 
season. That evening the bag of thor- 
oughly wet produced. It 
appeared the lambardar had, on hearing 
our verdict, sent off four coolies, 
after clambering about 


tobacc: ™ 


after 


are are 
marches 


coolie 


been carrying tobacco 


of sight down a crevasse. 


tobacco was 
who, 
inside the ecrev- 
asse for two hours, at last succeeded in 
the 
valued 
daily rations. 

The last spot of earth on a moraine 
ridge above the Ilispar glacier just be- 
low the initial ice-falls leading to the 
Hispar Pass free enough of 
snow by the end of July to be terraced 
out for tents, and here our highest base 
camp was placed at 16,000 feet. When 
we arrived there, July 30th, the earth 
was still bogey; great patches of snow 
surrounded the tent, and, here and there, 
tufts of grass were sprouting. 

Summer was trying to assert itself 
on this bit of soil, surrounded on 
all sides by snow peaks and glaciers, upon 
which in another month winter would 
let fall its ice mantle again, erush out 
the bright grass and budding bluebells, 
and hold reign for another eleven months. 


nuiive 
their 


which 


highly 


rescuing weed, our 


escort more than 


became 


one 






































Biat 


The 
miles wide, was dotted over with beauti- 
ful lakelets, the sunlight 
like brilliantly sapphires 


Hispar glacier, here over three 
glistening in 
faceted 


their setting of glacial white. 


from 


From wonderful 


Névé 


rock 


here a show stream, 


vhich we named glacier, 
plored. Not a 
the aseent of its 


white. W 
up 


Was exX- 
relieved the eye on 
monotone of 
scintillating 
and finally 
expanse of 


ten-mile 
climbed 
icicled 


over an 


over 


walls, 


séracs, 
marched ascending 
driven near which 


virgin snow to a eol, 


a night 
19,000 


was passed in tentes dabries at 
feet. 
Returning this 


pre paration 


from snow jaunt to 
was at 


attempt on a 


Base Camp, once 


for an fine peak 
like a_ tall 
some miles north of the Hispar 
and overlooking it and the vast 
fields at the source of the Biafo glacier, 
which descends from here thirty miles to 
a desert vale in Baltistan. 

All its arétes looked 
seale from where it 
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made 


rising triangular pyramid 
Pass, 


ice- 


impossible to 
studied above 


WAS 
82 


-HISPAR WATERSHED 


PEAK 


T 


but if conquerable it would be 
gem par exc llence to add to our collee- 


tion of 


camp, 


Himalayan “ firsts,’ while from 


its summit one of the finest views of that 


grandest of mountain regions, the Kara- 
korum, would be obtained. 

We left a el 
with the lambardar, 


Thre cooked 


coolies was carried, as 


camp on ar cold morning 
and 
food 


snow 


coolies, 


twelve 


a tent servant. days’ 


for the two 
camps might be necessary for the ascent. 
A new corps of coolies from the Mir at 
Nagar had lately 
feared their apparently none 
would be 
having no idea where they 
they docile 


hours, marching 


arrived, and we much 
too valiant 
Still, 
were going, 
the first 
fairly up the 
frozen slopes and ice-falls to the left of 
the Hispar Pass. It 
until some time after sunrise, and then 
became as intensely hot the higher 
dazzling snow-fields. 

As the peak came into clearer view 
we saw that the west side overlooking the 
Hispar the one to 


calibre soon evidenced. 


were enough for 


well 
was bitterly eold 
on 
not 


glacier was 
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ascend, so we had to contour a long white 
ridge, then climb endless sérac falls in 
order to attempt 


high basin 


between the south and east shoulders. 


reaching a 


Our advance party was now well above 
the Hispar Pass, lying below south, dis- 
tant by about three miles. 
could be 


upward. 


The caravan 
behind, 


on a plateau at noon, 


seen an hour toiling 
Arriving 
ve stopped to consider whether we should 
await the coolies and camp, or push on 


up an eight-hundred-foot snow wall of 
an angle 


If we 
not be 


of seventy degrees. 

camped below, the peak could 
scaled the next day, but if an- 
other two hours’ climb could be handled 
and the 
ascent of 


probably an 
the day 
Should we await 


them, the eoolies, on arriving at the pla- 


basin reached, 
the 


could be accomplished. 


mountain next 


teau, were sure to refuse to continue, s 


it was decided to defer lunch and at once 


hegin a zigzag path up the sharp slope. 
The was softening under the hot 
sun, and the guides had to work in tread- 


show 


ing out deep steps hecessary to the pos- 
sible We felt 
that this would be the crucial test of the 


advance of the caravan 
Nagar men, and were fully prepared to 
the 
a point 
the 


descend again after half negotiating 
Still, on we went, reaching 

feet 
the base, where they 
Soon the servant called 
up weakly that the coolies were tired and 
would not go on. We answered that they 
which the lambardar began a 


wall, 


about 


five hundred up, when 


caravan arrived at 


all sat down. 


must, at 


harangue, ending in sound beating of 
the most vociferous. 

This started them, and they climbed on 
for a time, but finally stopped in a defiant 
manner. One porter offered to go down 
to see what he could do. He was off at 
top speed and but 
neither he nor the lambardar, after argu- 
able to the recal- 
citrants into motion. 


joined them, 


soon 


ing, seemed impress 

Savoye, now very impatient, threw of 
his rope riicksack, “Te 
descends.’ 

On reaching the place he talked for 
some time in French and Hindustani 
with the lambardar, who evidently did 
his best to explain matters, but the coolies 
only became more excited and angry. 

Suddenly, to our surprise, three of the 
loudest attacked 


and saving, 


Nagvaris Savoye with 
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their spiked sticks. In self-defence hy 
struck over the back 
his axe, felling him to the snow. 
settled the affair. They all subsided 
and shortly to file slowly up 
ward. This was the first and only tim 
a coolie struck by 


one of them 


with 
That 
began 
was our Europeans, 
and here necessity demanded it, while th 
effect was immediate and highly salutary 

We continued on at once, not awaiting 
Savove, who remained behind to lead th 
They complained and _ halted 
often, yet advanced little by little. When 
the great slant ended we found ourselves 


coolies. 


on a gentler gradient leading to the smal! 
basin situated under the high snow wall 
of the pyramid, between the two arétes 
we wished to examine. They 
to the right and left of the basin 
in continuous shoulders of two 
thousand feet or The 
from which they Was a 
small snow-cap, probably a cornice on the 
side not visible. 


swept 
down 
sharp 
more. summit 


diverged ver) 


This tiny snow-flat was a gruesome spot, 
barely safe from avalanches falling from 
the wall half an hour 
the guide appeared, carrying part of a 
load himself, followed by a few 
Some would take another half-hour, and 
others would not come at all, he said. 

The porters and servant started dow: 
to relieve the and their 
after several got 
Th 
rose to the occa 
After bring- 


sheer ahove. In 


coolies 


eoolies bring 


packs, and journeys 
everything up and tents were placed. 
Italian 
sion in situations like this. 
ing and helping with tents they 
melt for a cup of tea, th 
having been a long and thirsty on: 
then two of them went off wit! 
Savoye as soon as it froze to climb on to 
the which 
peared to be the more promising one. 
19,100 feet. I re- 
joiced that we had ym rsisted in reaching 
the point that day, for I did not like th 
filmy look of the sky, and it was too warm 
for the altitude. Returning his 
reconnaissance, the guide reported the east 
arcte, or Biafo watershed, as not feasible, 
it being fluted with snow cornices, which 
might 


porters always 
loads 
had te 


day 


snow 
and 


and examine east aréte, ap- 


This camp was at 


from 


give way when trodden upon. 


The south. much steeper one, facing the 
Hispar Pass, offered the only solution, 
<o it was agreed to attack that. 

We made preparations for the 


our 





EXPLORING THE GL 


ACIERS OF 


THE HIMALAYAS. 








morning climb, cook- 
ed dinner, and turn- 
ed in for the night. 
Although I 
sleep much at 18,000 
feet and above, anx 


never 


ff 


iety as to the weather 
rather than altitude 
kept me awake most 
of that The 
wind moaned _ dis- 
mally and shook the 
tent in fitful gusts. 
When Savoye called 
us I asked about th 
weather prospect. 
None too for 
the afternoon, he 
thought, but the sky 
was still nearly clear 
and all right for th 
We were off 
at six, it being inex- 
pedient to attempt 
the exposed shoulder 





night. 


good 


ascent. 


at an earlier hour. 
The for this 


peak consisted of my- 


party 


self, Savoye, and two 
porters. Doctor 
Workman left later 
with the remaining 




















porter to make ob- 
from a 
lower summit to the 


east. 


servations 


the intervening 
slopes were covered, and we stood at the 


In twenty minutes 
base of a difficult snow wall leading di- 
rectly to the aréte or shoulder. This 
proved a very exhausting piece of climb- 
ing to start off with, being, as far as the 

To 
having mountain it 
would appear that having climbed the 
wall we had only to step on the aréte 
and walk to the summit. This was not 
quite the case. There was a dizzy snake- 
like turning to make, which brought the 
snow-sheet just ascended into full foeus. 
Such declivities are more agreeable be- 
hind than in front of one. 

Then nature had placed a few strong 
but unpleasantly sharp snow pinnacles 
in our way, which had to be climbed over. 
Savoye next took a long step to the aréte 


eye could judge, nearly perpendicular. 


those not seen the 


and stood like a beacon directly above my 


ON 


THE EDGE OF AN ICE CHASM 


head. He drew the rope, a light silk one 
we have had on all our hardest climbs, 
taut, and remarked: 

“Don’t be surprised at the precipices, 
and turn the aréte quickly.” 

[ had my mind made up against sur- 
prises, for I knew that the ascent of this 
mountain meant meeting a 
precipices in all directions. 

Making a couple of leaps, I stood in 
his place on the aréte, while he moved 
And what an aréte! 
At most eighteen inches wide, and com- 
pletely ice-glazed at this hour, while as 
moral support the snow wall fell to the 
right, and to the left sank a deeper, 
seemingly endless void, filled with the 
gloom and warning such abysses possess, 
before sunlight has turned their yawning 
depth into mountain tangibility. 

Giving only a glance at this demoniac 


series of 


on a step or two. 
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chasm, we moved on slowly but sharply 
heavenward. Step-cutting continued in 
deadly earnest. 

“(est beau, n’est-ce pas?” said the 
guide, after twenty minutes, stopping to 
take breath, with one foot in an ice step, 
the other dangling in the air. 

Ever upward we went, the shoulder never 
videning, but growing more abrupt, while 
until they 
seemed lost in the bottomless pit below. 

After an hour we arrived at a series of 


“tone 


the side precipices deepened 


formations, for the mountain meant 
little also. 
ITuddled up against one of these, we had 


0 give us a rock-climbing 


a drink of tea and some plasmon chocolate. 


Our five minutes’ rest silent- 


ly set to work to conquer these pointed, 


ended, we 


dis- 
One of the porters 


jagged intruders, which were very 
integrated and rotten. 
broke off a great piece in stepping, and 
lost his while the rock crashed 
down into the abyss with reverberant roar. 

Beyond the 
easier slope topped by an ice 


‘ hich 


glistening 


footing, 


short, 
wall, above 


rock zone came a 


continued, a_ long, 
shoulder, steeper, far 
steeper, than it had been. I stopped be- 
fore the wall to photograph and note my 
but long, for toward 
the Hispar glacier the weather looked 
threatening. 


the aréte 


white 


instruments; not 


Gathering all our energies, we attacked 
the blue ice-wall, our one thought being 
to reach the top before fog should cut off 
the view. 
the sun was at work melting the ice, 
o that the steps were difficult to cut so 
as to give a firm foothold, and, when eut, 
filled water. We moved 
ideways, each foot only half on a step. 
Beneath, fully exposed to view, lay 
three-quarters of the mountain, a tortu- 
precipitous mass inviting to instant 
death should head or feet fail. 

We hailed the great snow aréte again, 
although it tug-of-war work now 
with the awful sharpness and softened 
snow which made climbing most arduous. 
I have often felt on high slopes what I 
call the tremor of the snow. It is the 
contraction of the surface under 
pressure of those climbing, and gives one 
the sensation that an avalanche is start- 
ing. It is not particularly dangerous and 
may occur on any slant, but it always 
gets on my nerves. Here when I felt the 


This was a nasty fifteen feet, 
for 


at once with 


us, 


was 


outer 
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this last tre- 
mendous searp leading straight skyward, 
I beeame chilled to the bones. 

But this ascent had to end, as all do, 
and finally the grand aréte came to a 
climax, and the 
vealed ten minutes beyond. 
then 
creepy shoulder to a group of splintered 
up the 
as expected, turned 
to the north in a snow cornice. 

It proved that one at 
time we were safe standing on 
with of the others holding th 
rope just We waved streamers 
and called loudly to the second party, 
now seen on their summit across a snowy 
1.800 feet below, but received no 
Still, they remarked later that 
they had stood in mute 


snow give and crack, on 


suddenly top was re- 
We climbed 
an easier slope, another narrow, 
rocks, and thence straight 


which, 


small 
cone, over 
firm, so 
its brow. 
course 


be af Ww. 


abvss 
answer. 
admiration when 
they saw us appear against a background 
of cloud on that eerie-looking corniced 
top. It seemed looked mor 
aerial, more impossible of approach, from 
from other 
The view from this mountain is 
the most beautiful and 
prehensive I have seen in the Himalaya 
It stands alone, a pyramid with 
no near higher summit to mar the pros- 
The vast 


the peak 


where they were than 
point. 
perhaps 


any 
com- 
single 


pect on any side. expanse of 


Snow Lake lay spread in complete splen- 


feet 
exaggeration 


dor 6,000 beneath us. I may 
without that this peak, 
overlooking the full sweeps of the Hispar 
and Biafo glaciers and the great peaks at 
the head of the Baltora glacier, includes 
in its vista of sixty miles east and west 


Sav 


a panorama of superlative grandeur, of 
the most magnificent 
regions of the world. 

North of the foreground of 
wild unmapped ranges running beyond 
the frontier, T had the first near view 
ever granted any one of the great Kunjit 
Peak, triangulated by the Indian Survey 
from a long distance at 25,492 feet. It 
was for a glorious vision of 
rock and snow, but I reeall it only as a 
stage phantom, for a dark curtain of 
mist fell between it and me, the purdah 
of storm so fateful to mountaineers. 

Still, I had seen wonders not of earth, 
the memory of which will cling to me 
while life lasts. My eyes beheld at a 
the wonderful 


one of mountain 


west in 


moment a 


whole 


glance mountain 






































SUMMIT OF B 


ire minute 


the meeting- 
places of three of Asia’s greatest glaciers. 


I had 


and 


landscape encompassing 


barely completed 
other when a 
band of mist entwined itself around our 


my hypso- 


metric observations 
cornice, and two-thirds of the mountain 
world was lost in an ocean of cloud. 

The others, still visible on their stand- 
point, related afterward the striking pic- 
ture 


we presented —three black figures 


circled by a wreath of cloud, not standing 
on a peak at all, but hung high in a sky 
of oncoming mist and storm. 

We descended to the the 
top and, shivering, ate our lunch while 
waiting for the mist to disappear that 
might enter on the venturesome de- 
Although we talked a little and 
I wrote notes, which were placed in a box 
under the rocks, I know all 
silently wondering as to the outcome of 
the return journey. An element of dan- 
ger lurked about the of this 
peak, but an ascent devoid of all risk is 
a colorless affair. 


re ks bel WwW 


we 


scent. 


we were 


conquest 


A\FO-HISPAR 


v1 


WATERSHED PEAK 


i 


As the 


an icy 


clouds were chased backward 
wind, started down, fol 
lowing carefully the old steps, which for 
some When the 
wall reached, treading backward 1] 
slithered a bit, for the steps had melted, 
and both feet But the loop 
of rope around my like 
a knife, in another second I caught right- 
ly the next step, and, turning face for- 
ward, risked a | ap landed 
safely on the aréte. By unending care and 


by we 


time were intact. ice 


was 
went free. 


waist tightened 


which me 


watchfulness we passed safely through the 


shifting fog down the shoulder, past the 
filled 


over the snow wall, and at last, plodding 


precipices, now with cloud-billows, 


the knees in 


camp, 


half-way to sogev 
at the other 
who had reached it just before us, greet- 
ed us with bravos of welcome. 

The height of this peak is 21,350 feet. 
Savoye, ever ambitious, hoped’ it would 
work out nearer the height of our Nun 
Kun aseent of 23,300 feet. But 
had not come the Hispar to break 


snow, 


arrived where two, 


we 
to 
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Indeed, L had 
satisfied with all except the storm that 
came on to prevent the taking of many 
photographs I wished to Ten 
later, owing to the ice conditions 
on the great aréte, the climb could not 
have been carried out at all. 

Tents hurried 
down, reaching luckily a point 2,000 feet 
lower, where 


records. reason to be 


secure, 


days 


were struck, and we 
a howling snow-storm rang 
the This ae 
companied us to Base Camp the next day, 
and lasted 
forty-eight hours. 


in our ears whole night. 


with few breaks for another 


Heavenly weather for 
then gales and snow 


two or three days, 


for as 

the 

above 
Th 


finishing the glacier-work and in 


many more, are climatic changes 
IHlimalayan 


16.000 feet. 


explorer must expect 
next ten days were employed in 
prep- 
aration for crossing the Hispar Pass with 
a large caravan and descending the Biafo 
glacier the 
with meal 


Savove was sent 
loaded with and 
wood to be deposited for use on the pas- 
Baltistan The Mir had prom- 
ised a new force of picked coolies for the 
but, ten 


and a new 


over pass 


ten coolies 


sage to 


traverse, after days, only a 


having 
the 


lambardar few men 


arrived, it was decided to carry out 


plan with those at hand. 

The guide having returned from mak- 
ing the cache on the other side, we left 
Camp at an early the 
August 16th ascended 
the séracked ice-falls leading to the pass. 
Sixty-five loaded the 
ind three sheep led on a rope 


Base hour on 


morning of and 
coolies, servants, 
followed 
While steep in place s, the 
route seemed easy after the late mountain 
that 
the summit, we 


in our wake. 


work had been in order. Reaching 
turned our backs on the 
beautiful Hispar, where weeks had sped 
as days, and the descent to the 
Biafo. Here, metaphorically 
our old footprints of 
met with, for in 

the Biafo to Hispar 
This year we were to complete the sixty- 


began 
speaking, 
nine years before 
1899 we 


the 


were had es- 


Pass. 


plored 


five-mile traverse of both these glaciers 
and the pass, which I am the first and 
only woman to have earried out. 
Although the Nagar coolies complained 
obliged to the 


snowy Hispar and enter a strange coun- 


enough at being 


CTOSs 


trv, there was no serious disturbance un- 


til the descent to the junction of Snow 
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Lake with the Biafo glacier was com 
pleted, where Savoye had left the grain 
The 
lambardar was ordered to follow us with 
the caravan around a bend of the glacier, 
where in an hour a suitable 
camp would be found, the spot wher 
the tent placed being merely thi 
meeting-point of two great glacial bodies 
and wind-swept from all fact, 
a perfect trough for gales to revel in and 
not fit for a night bivouae. 

But the thought differently, 
for, on-seeing the tent, they refused to go 
farther, saying we must camp. I shall 
the babel of tongues as | 
stood waiting and shivering in the cold 
wind, for all the 
the foolhardiness of camping 

all with the 
onee in languages 


and wood stacked in a small tent. 


place for a 
was 


sides—in 


coolies 


never forget 


Kuropeans and serv 
ants saw 


there, and remonstrated 
different 


It was indeed serious. 


coolies at 
Time was passing 
and they listened to no one, only filled 
the air with yells of rage. 

The lambardar used all his energy t 
make them move, but this only frenzied 
them the more, and with further howling 
they upon him with 
him down in 
now 


set their sticks, 
the snow. The 
frightened, formed a 


side. 


knoeking 
servants, well 
silent Seeing they 
had apparently conquered the lambardar, 
the threw off their loads 
fled vociferously toward the pass. 

It seemed probable we were thus to be 
left with 


snow in 


group on one 


coolies and 


our luggage dumped in th 
a place most exposed and dan 
to life, with thirty-five miles of 
ice either way separating us from thi 
nearest habitations. 
with 


rerous 


human 
the 


Consulting 
that the 


guide, we agreed 


coolies must be brought back and quiet 
ed, even if camp had to be made on that 


bleak spot, for if they finally departed, 
leaving us there, we might all lose our 
lives. As the lambardar recovered him 
self, he and the guide set off after them 
we meantime with the porters proceed- 
ing te put up the small tents. 

Within an hour they returned with th 
coolies, but sounds of dissension contin- 
ued after all our tents were pitched. Just 
at dark our hopes rose, for a man 
seen plunging down from the pass above. 
He was a messenger from the Mir, and 
brought a letter stating the Mir was send- 
ing his Prime 


was 


Minister and his son, a 
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Nagar, 
strict 
The 


B 
1S 


of 
the 
with Minister was 
at until he 
ve had safely reached Baltistan. 


with a_ force 


to 


cad man of 


coolies under orders cross 


pass Prime 


us. 
to wait Camp heard 
The lambardar was called and the news 
to him. He at in- 
formed the coolies that the Min- 
ister himself was coming, accompanied 
by a large band, adding that if one coolie 
deserted he be caught 
taken to Nagar for punishmert or 
The wrangling at 
and peace if not comfort reigned. 
Wild blasts shook the tents all 

nearly wrenching them their 
the cold, 10° F. zero 
them the felt 
had never been at higher, more sheltered 
the cold and the dis- 
caught a chill, and felt 
time camp was struck at 


communieated once 


Prime 


how 


and 


would above 


prison. ceased onee, 
night, 
from pegs, 


and above driven 


into by wind, as it 


was 
camps. Between 
turbed night I 
very ill by the 
5.50. I managed, however, to keep on 
until 
a mountain flank 
we 


down the glacier for several hours, 
the first bits of soil on 
were with, 
different hummocks. 


met where camped on 
There was no fuel, 
as we were still a day’s march above the 


smallest bush growth. 


BIAFO-HISPAR WATERSHED PEAK 


While | 


eight 


was laid up here for forty- 
hours with fever and severe pain 
in the chest, the new 
some coolies, 
he had 
glare-glasses. 
well. He 


continued 


lambardar, led by 
arrived, nearly snow-blind, 
the without 
Yet all was bound to end 
as I did, and we 
the great Biafo 
glacier, the coolies thoroughly under the 
control of their new efficient leader. 

The before the desolate 
vale of Askole ecoolie food ran short and 
the put half but 
a minor matter, for the village 
the Askoliens fed 


as come over pass 


recoverec 1, 


on down 


day reaching 


men were on rations, 


that was 
wa 


reached, and our 


sixty hungry men with flour and sheep. 


Here ended 
campaign, during which 
we had stepped off 
mountains, for 
and lived at between 
teet. Another 
tramping 


we our splendid Snow 
for 
glaciers 
forty had 
15,000 and 
hundred miles of 
and through 
arid and rough valleys brought us back 
to Srinagar, the sickly charms 
of hotel and house-boat life prevail, and 
the untrammelled one of high 
Himalaya only be 


fifty days 
and 
camped 

20,000 


not 


1 
and 


Two 
over mountains 
where 


glorious 


ean treasured in 


memory. 














The 


BY ELSIE 
N spite of the separation of Pennsyl- 
Millerstown from the 
political life of the State, it brimmed 
in erises with political and martial feel- 
When the Civil War 
railroad had just been 
travelled thousands of 
New York to the South. 
The engines stopped at the water-tank, 
and thither repaired the Millerstonians, 
Never had 


never had they 


vania German 


ing. broke out, 


the completed, 


and on it sol- 


diers from 


large and small. they seen 


sO Inany persons, heard 
such light talk of life and death, never 
had they felt so lifted out of themselves. 

Presently the Millerstown Band enlist- 
ed bodily, and half a 
young Fackenthal, a Kuhns, a 


The only one who did 


afterward dozen 


men a 
Mohr. 
come home was Calphenus 
who was of all most needed. His young 
too ill to be told of his death 
and the bringing home of his body. It 
not 


Knerr, a 
not Kn rr, 


wife was 


was until weeks later, when she was 
able to take her sturdy boy into her arms, 
that guessed the truth Mary 
Ann Kuhns’ face. 

The. baby was from the first too much 
for her. 


she from 


He was far too heavy for her 
to lift; it seemed impossible that so tiny 
and frail a Ellie 


the mother of so rosy and splendid a boy. 


creature as could be 
He looked like his father from the hour 
he was born, and grew each year to look 
more like him. Of course he was spoiled. 
He had example—Ellie was a good and 
pious soul—and precept, but enforcement 
the rod Mary Ann 


Kuhns offered to whip him, her arms 
daily 


with was lackine. 


having practice on mischievous 
young Oliver, and Ellie would not speak 
to for a year. Henry Hill offered 
after Ellie had declined to 
marry him, and to him Ellie never spoke 
but “onee again. Gradually her love for 
blinded her to all else in the 
the goodness of her lifelong 
friends, to her own needs; it made her 
forget his father’s One 


her 


also, just 


the boy 
world—to 


even grave. 


Exiles 


SINGM ASTER 


evening, when the boy did not come honx 
to supper, she omitted her weekly journey 
to the cemetery, though the flowers wer 
already gathered and in th 
cool cellarway. Callie did not come hom 
till eight He had been up on 
the mountain with the boys. He neglect 
ed to say that they had played truant 
At the end of the month he 
his mother about his report, 
that the teacher had forgotten 
him one. Then he 
crooked little 
teacher. The next month he 
the grace to try to hide 
sences, and he laughed at his mother’s 
protests. Staying out of school did not 
seem to Ellie a very serious offence. HH: 
knew already much more than she did, 
and more than his father had known. 
“He is just a boy,” she said to her 
self, not perceiving that he was in every 
way a little worse than other boys, mor 


standing 


o’elock. 


deceive dl 
insisting 
to 
forged Ellie’s 


to deceive 


give 
poor 
th 
had not 
his al 


signature 


even 


cruel, more headstrong, more lazy, just 


as he was more handsome. “ By and by 


he will be a gardener like his pop, and 
everything will be all right.” 


gut Callie 
gardener. 


to learn to be a 
He began to stay away over 
night; then he did not come home for 
at a He boasted of th 


refused 


time. 
places he had seen. 
Ellie was now no longer deceived. 


weeks 


In 
deed, all Millerstown’s prophecies of evil 
did not equal her anticipation. Several 
Millerstown girls smiled upon the boy 
that was a fresh source of terror to his 
mother, who knew that he would keep 
faith with no living being. Her shoul 
ders were already bending, expectant of 
new disgrace. And still she loved him, 
she prepared her best bed for him, she 
lay awake listening for his step, she gav: 
him almost all of her widow’s pension 
and her little income. 

One evening she sat on the doorstep 
in the dusk, hoping that he might come 
home. It was early summer, the cool air 
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bbs 


was filled with the scent of honeysuckle. 
Iler whole the boy. 
\t sound of a brisk step on the rough 
brick pavement, her eyes strained ardent- 
The 
tep came closer, she heard a voice speak- 
her, she saw—Ach . Gott! 


soul yearned for 


ly into the dusk, her heart leaped. 


ing to what 
was it she say 

W hen she 
on the settle in the 


herself, 
kitchen, and the boy 
was dashing water her face. Te 
blue suit, buttoned to his 
and a little visored cap. 

“1 the 
cried, faintly. 
clothes ?” 

“ Tlush, 

‘the neighbors will 
enlisted in the army.” 
Kllie shuddered. 

“ No, no, no.” 


‘Yes, | have, mom. 


came to she lay 
into 
yore a chin, 
she 
those 


ight it was your father,” 


ns Why do you wear 


mother,” answered the boy, 


hear you. I have 


I just came home 
say good-by.” 

“Is there a war?” whispered Ellie. 

‘No; but the pay is pretty good, and 
a man sees the world.” 

“But if a war should come?” she fal- 
tered. It would be useless to forbid him 
to go; he would not obey her. 
pride 
her, intoxicated her. At 
last Callie had grown up; he was braver 
and better than all the boys in Millers- 
town: he During 
the 
his 


Terror-stricken as she was, 


stre net he ned 


was his father’s son. 
agony of 
she had 
father, who, during his life, had never 
failed her. She thought of him the next 
morning, when Callie 


Millerstown gaping with ad- 


her disappointment over 


hov. begun to remember 


went to church 


with he # 


miration and amazement. It then 
that she spoke to Henry Hill. 
“Callie is soldier like 


his father.” 


was 


going to be a 


The 


mother. 


did not write often to his 


His company was sent far from 


boy 
Pennsylvania German section. 
Ellie thought of him daily, hourly, and 
for that he might 

temptation and remember his God. 


his own 
resist 

He 
was soon invested in her mind with all 
the splendid qualities of his noble young 
father. Gratitude filled her heart; she 


stronger; 


prayed him, 


went about among 
her friends; she bloomed like a girl. 


One she came 


grew she 


evening in December 
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home from 


Mary 
Kuhns, who stopped at the gate to talk 

“You 
go in alone, she said, tinally. 

* Ach, Ellie. She ran 
lightly on the board walk, the powdery 
flying lightly from her 
When she reached the kitehen porch, shx 
saw 


prayer-meeting with 


are sure you 


Ellie?” 


999 
no. 


are not afraid ¢ 


answered 


snow skirts 
footprints leading to the door. 


“ Some and 


one was here went awa 
herself, as she went 
in. She locked and bolted the door, a 
closed the shutters with a cheerful sla 
Then she took off 
light,” and set 


the 


again,’ she said to 


her shawl and “tw 
Schwenkfelder cakes fo 
afterward sat 


morning baking, and 


down to read a chapter in her Germ: 
Bible before she went to bed. 

It may have been a slight sound whic! 
disturbed her after a moment. She stil 
held the Bible open in her hands, but shi 
was not reading. She realized suddenly 
that the footprints she had seen pointed 
only to the door. The person who had 
made them had not gone away; he must 
be in the house now. She did not think 

Mil 


but of some vaguer and mor 


of thieves—there are no thieves in 
lerstown- 
portentous danger. 

She heard again the slight noise, lik: 
She c¢ ruld 


She heard the noise again. 


a creaking of the cellar steps. 
not breathe. 
Some one was coming up the cellar steps 
When the intruder opened the door, s] 
had not turned her head; she still stared 
at her German Bible. She felt a 
on her lap, arms about her knees. 
“ Mother!” he called, faintly. 
Ilis mother looked down at 
the open Bible. She did not kiss him 
or put her arms round him. “ What are 
you here for, Callie?” she asked. 
“TI—I ecouldn’t stand it. It—it 
too hard. I—TI ran away.” 
The Bible dropped from Ellie’s hands. 
sut you must go back!” she gasped. 


You 


head 


him over 


was 


“ 


“You must serve your time out. 
are—you are—a—a soldier!” 

The boy looked up at her, his 
more than ever startlingly blue in his 
bronzed face. They were filled with 
ghastly fright. Could his mother have 
failed him? Had he heard aright? 

“T can’t go back. TI have been away 
for a month. I—I worked my way back 
to you.” 


eves 


Ellie saw that his clothes were torn, 





THE 


Ww ith grime; 


She 


shirt black 
he smelled ot 


knees away trom his clasp. 


his eotton was 


liquor. drew her 


* First vou must wash,” she 
“then I will talk t 
Calphenus did not 


to kneel by 


said, 
you.” 

continued 
and supplicate 


move ; he 
he r side her. 
‘But they will court-martial me if they 
nd me. The \ 
Mother, aren’t yo 

“ Be still,” 
must do as I tell 
and The shutters are closed, you 
an make a light. There are 
clean clothes for you 


may be after me now. 
1 going to hide me?’ 


Ellie. “* You 


Go up-stairs 


commanded 
you. 
wash. 
there are 
in the bureau.” 
The bey got heavily to his feet. 

“ Go his mother bade 


right away, 


him, sharply. 


W he ! he had she 


stealthily opened the outer door and walk- 


gone up- stairs, 
ed in his footprints to the road, sweeping 
her skirts about, then she came back to 
the table and sat down. 

When Calphenus appeared he wore his 
It was a little 
his 


powerless to 


Sunday suit of long ago. 
tight him; his 
though lh 
IIe looked at mother 
trembling as though she 
Ile did 
bade him. 
almost 


for arms hung at 


sides as 


were 


move them. his 


with awe, and 

even sit 
Then his 
refused to move. He 
the army 


If he 


The regula- 


were a stranger. 


until she 


not 
ck wh 
stiff 


said he 


tongur 
had 


too long to hope 


been away from 


ror pardon. went 
back they would torture him. 
tions said that he might be punished any 
way but by death. He 
back; he would rather die. 
think of anything to do? 
even try 

Ellie’s 


arms on 


would never go 
Couldn’t she 
Wouldn’t she 
to save him? 


folded 


her 


he r 
been 


face was hidden in 
the table which had 
mother’s and her grandmother’s. She 
lifted her head and looked round the 
little kitchen where she had been rocked 
in her eradle. The house 
outer shell of her own soul. 

“Yes,” she said, heavily. “TI will go 
away with you, and we will try to hide.” 

So, without backward 
glanee, they fled. 

They lived first in the country-seat of 


was like an 


farewell or 


the adjoining county, where Calphenus 


worked in the wire-mill. They had 
changed their name to “ Throckmorton,” 
which Calphenus found in an old cata- 


logue, and chose because it was most un- 
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| ke any hame W hich he had ever he ard 
Ni it he r he nor eould pro 
nounce it. Ile became “ Arthur Throck 


morton.” They ealled it “ Arsur Srock 


his mother 


morton.” Tle taught his mother to speak 
English, such as it She 
Bible 
treasures she had brought 
Millerstown. 
seemed to see the 
fore the door. 


was. destroved 


her German and her hymn-book, 


the only with 


her from For a year she 
constable waiting be 
Then, had 
come to disturb them, she breathed more 
Not so “Arthur.” 
his mother; he spent his 
the kitchen with her; he 
consulted her about the clothes he bought, 


work; 


when no one 


freely. 
obedient to 


poor Ile Was 


evenings in 
the yx nnies he spent, went 
to his he had no 
diversions; he ate his meals silently, and 
went to bed stole the 


cold, dark morning to his work. 
One 


never 
anVvw here exc pt 


early, and out in 
hoon, din- 
ner pail in hand, his face white, his blue 
eyes almost starting from his head. “ We 
are found out!” he gasped. 

His looked at 


strange expression in 


day he came home at 


him with a 
her black 
It could not possibly have been relief. 
“Well?” she said, slowly. 
wat this way,” he 
trembling. “There is a 
he works aside me, he 
‘What is 


told him what it was, 


mother 


eyes 


was explained, 
fellow, 
said to me a while 
your name?’ and I 
and I moved away 
And to-day he came 
I don’t 
is your name,’ he said to me. 
‘I believe you are a Dutchman.’ He 
he will get the police on us, mom.” 
“Well?” said Ellie again. 
“Mom, you don’t mean that 
tell on You don’t 
will up, mom! You not 
going me!” He began fran- 
tically to plead in the tongue of his child 
hood. “ You won’t desert me, mother?” 
Ellie’s inserutable darkened. 
No,” she answered. “ We can move.” 
The next day their house was empty. 
The boy did not back to the 
wire-mill for his wages. They went t 
Harrisburg, and found a little house far 
out on the river road. 


young 
back, 


to another place. 
after me, and he said to me, ‘ I 
believe it 


you will 
that 


are 


me! mean you 


give me 


back on 


eyes 


“ 


even Zo 


It was a wretched 
little house with a few acres of’ ground. 
“You can teach me to garden,” said 
Calphenus, with a long sigh. “I can 
raise things and take them to market.” 
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“ Yes, 
They sat 
ing out over the wide Susquehanna, shal 
after a long drought. They could 
far on the other side of the 
headlights of trains; the 
stars shone peacefully above them. 

“2 
‘nice and open.” 

His mother did 
never 


his 
together on the door-step, look- 


well,” consented mother. 


low 
see, river, 
the fiery great 


nice here,” said Calphenus; 
She had 
the 
ound of the water made her as lonely 
life in 
was tiny, peaceful, silent 


not answer. 


lived near a stream, and 


as had the great hum of human 
Reading. It 
Millerstown 

For ten 
Calphenus raised truck, learning to love 
went daily to market. He 
afraid of the Throckmorton ; 
he adopted “ Vail” instead, equally ab- 
surd 


for which she longed. 


vears they lived unmolested. 
his labor: he 
was hame 


for a Pennsylvania German. It 
was painted above his stall in the mar- 
ket, “Arthur Vail.” Once the 


ten years his mother went away for two 


during 
days. He was crazy with terror. 
‘Are you going back to Millerstown, 
mom ¢” 
Ile dared not question her further. 
“ But you won't give me up, mom?” 
‘No.” 
He did 
returned. 
Slowly he 


One night the 


not leave the house till she 


contidence. 
fire’ lit 
next 


began to gain 
flame of a 
and they heard 
State Capitol 
the mighty 


TOSeC 


great 
the 
had 
dome of a 
the city; he 


the sky, day 
that the 
Presently 


Capitol 


burned. 
new 
above could 
see it building as he digged his 
den. It little. 
knew that it represented a vague, inde- 
tire could 
not destroy nor time change; which could 
neither be escaped nor resisted. Some- 
times the thought of law terrified him, 
sometimes he laughed cunningly because 
he had lived so long almost beneath the 
shadow of that dome and was not caught. 


gar- 


frightened him a He 


structible something which 


The city crept gradually upon them. 
Within half a mile their road became a 
city street; the river a long 
stretch of lights marked the 
new railroad-yards; automobiles rushed 
by, each one causing Calphenus to gasp 
afresh delight. He 
about the city; he ventured once into the 


across 


close-set 


with began to go 
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Capitol itself and stared up at the in- 
side of the mighty dome; he saw th« 
Governor’s mansion flaring with lights, 
rustling up the steps, and 
was perfectly at ease and contented to 


and women 
watch so much splendor in safety and 
peace. There young girl who 
tended with her mother the next stall 
in the market; he had begun to talk to 
her. She own blood; 
when he picked her up after she had 
stumbled, with a solicitous “ Annie, did 
you hurt you?” she answered, trembling, 
“Just a few.” Then he had kissed her 
He thought of her often. Why shouldn’t 
he marry? He was safe now. 

His had plainly the 
change in him, his growing assurance, 


was a 


Was one of his 


mother seen 
his complacent smiling to himself. H« 
began to look as he had looked the night 
that he home in blue suit to 
say good-by to her. The change did not 
please her. She became daily a littl 
silent; she spoke to him mor 
She would not let him 
any improvements in the house, or even 
buy her a German Bible; if he allowed 
himself diversion 
within. Prisoners 
have lived more simply. 

One Calphenus did not return 
from market at his usual hour. It 


came his 


more 


gravely. make 


out-of-doors, he 


could 


got 
none searet ly 
day 
was 
six o’clock instead of two when he finally 
His supper was waiting for 
had unhitched his 
and put away his crates and boxes. 

“I—I couldn't fal- 
tered. “ I—I—it perade. My 
horse, he got stubbory. I {—” 

“A perade!” repeated Ellie. “ What 
were you doing in town?” 


OFS Sow™ 


appeared. 


him when he horse 
came sooner,” he 


was a 


He stood gasping. 
What ails you?” asked his mother. 
“T—I have something to tell you. | 


saw somebody from Millerstown this 
morning. It was Jimmie Weygandt. | 
—I—he saw me; he said, ‘ Hello, Cal- 
lie!’ he yelled it out so. I was afraid 
I drove a long ways round to get home 
and I met the perade. I—TI thought he 
might come after me. He saw me come 
from the market; he might go in there 
and ask about me. He—he might come 
out here—he might—the police will find 
us, mother.” 

Ellie looked at him strangely. “ Well?” 
she said. 
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Calphenus almost screamed. ‘* Are you 


going to give me up ¢” 
“ No.” 
‘T will 


Ile ate almost 


answered his mother, wearily; 
never you up.” 

After supper 
barn to 
Then he 
the river. 
out all 
He was appalled by the majesty 


give 
nothing. 
the 
secure for the night. 


he went back to make all 
stood mo- 
For a 


tionless, listening to 


moment its roar shut other sen- 
sation. 
was terrified by the lone- 
Ile did not know 
Then, dimly through the 
misty night he saw the dome of the Cap- 
itol beautiful. The 
river, the very heavens and earth, seemed 
this 
in its bow of light, seemed to abide. 


of its sound; he 
liness of his own soul. 
where to turn. 
rising august and 
shining 


ITe 


to move uncertain; other, 
felt suddenly a great peace. 

“ Mother,” he said, 
had entered the little house, 
cided to give myself up.” 

His 
simple things, 
God and 
morning 


faintly, when he 
“T have de- 
mother helped him pack a few 
she blessed 
the 


and 


and all night 
for her 
into 


prayed on. In 


she went his room 
helped him dress as though he were a 
little hoy. Then he ate his breakfast, and 
went to the gate. 


“ Calphenus,” 


out 
ealled, 
want you to come back.” 
“Yes,” he said. “ But 
train for Washington.” 
returned obediently. 


she faintly, 

I will miss the 
Nevertheless, he 
something I must 
She spoke in German; 
there was to be no strange English be- 
them She stood by 
the table, a buff-colored paper, which she 
had taken from her bosom, in her hand. 
Her voice shook, but her 
steady. “Once I was away for a little 
while. I was in Washington. They said 
couldn't arrested any 
more after two years were up. Here is 
a paper; you have to fill it in before the 


“There is say to 


you, Calphenus.” 


tween forevermore. 


eyes were 


you have been 


squire, and then you are free.’ 

Calphenus took the paper from her 
hand and stared at it. It 
the seattered words: 
wane . deserted from the army 
of the United States, released from lia- 
bility to arrest and imprisonment, and 
from trial and by court 
martial.” 

“When did you get this?’ he 
thickly. 


was a blank 
form; 


he saw 


punishment 


asked, 
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“When I was away.” 

“It is tive years.” 

op Cy 

“Why didn’t you tell me before?” 

“T couldn't,” she said. 
running down her cheeks. 


The tears were 
It had burned 
like a coal in her bosom, this little pa 
per which would have made him free, and 
would have taken Millers- 
town. “I don’t why I couldn't. 
It wasn’t time until now, Callie.” 
“Why didn’t you tell me last night?” 
“Tt wasn’t time then yet.” 
Calphenus sat the 
table. Ilis mother had turned 
away and was looking 
She 


her back to 


know 


smooth 
her face 
the east win- 
often stood there, 
she sat there with her work, preferring 
prospect to 
the west. He wondered vaguely why it 
Then his flushed. 
Five years ago he might have been free. 
Five years! How dared she keep it back / 

Ilis throat rage. Then 
he heard again the thunder of the river, 
and He tried to remember 
what had brought him peace; he 
to the door and looked and came 
back to He that his 
mother was watching him; she wept no 


down by 


out 
dow of the house. 


it to the wider, more lovely 


was. handsome face 


choked with 
was afraid. 
walked 
out, 
his chair. saw 
more; her eyes seemed to glow like the 
flaming looked at 
awe: he could almost 
self at 
He feared her, his weak mother, who had 


dome; he her with 
have thrown him- 


her feet and begged for mercy. 


punished him so cruelly, who would not 
tell him that he 
willing to give himself up. 
He stared at her curiously. 
she was, how thin, how old! 


was free until he was 
How little 
For him, 
life waited; for her, it was past. Sud- 
denly, with torturing clearness, he saw 
what her life had been. She might have 
been happy when she was a girl, but 
after her marriage grief had her 
portion, and then almost twenty years ot 
disgrace, and then these years of bitter 
exile. And still she could love him and 
punish him and pray for him! He went 
across the room and put his arm round 
her. 

“Mother,” he stammered. “ Mother 

For a long minute Ellie stared at him. 
Then she laid her head upon his breast. 

“ Ach, I have such homesick for Mil- 
lerstown, Callie,” she whispered. “I 


” 


want to go back 


been 





A Soldier of Delhi 


THE STORY Ol! THE GREAT SIEGE, AS TOLD BY 
JAMES ERVINE A SURVIVOR, IN ENGLAND, ro 


ROBERT SHACKLETON 





The “ Indian Mutiny ~ 
the government of Great Britain 


although Lucknow was not relieved 





the mutiny of the native army in India against 
-broke out without warning early in 
1857. In May, Delhi was seized and became the headquarters of the 
surgents. Many other places were also seized, so wide-spread was the na 
tive organization and so completely were the British taken by 
The war was carried on with atrocious cruelty by the natives and retri- 
butive severity by the British. The British recaptured Delhi after an he 
roie siege of several months, and this was the death-blow to the rebellion, 
till Mareh, 1858, and even after that 
there was some scattered resistance. 


in- 


surprise, 








T was many and many a year that 

I served as a soldier in India, and 

yet I don’t think I ever came right- 

ly to a full understanding of it. There 

was always, by way of speaking, a sort 

of what you’d perhaps call mystery about 

it—about the land itself, and the men 

there, and the strange women; and you 
came to like it all. 

‘A queer folk, the Indians, and they’d 
look and look and look at us, all silent, and 
then go to talking in their lingo, and the 
men would jabber, jabber, jabber, and the 
women chatter, chatter, chatter, and some- 
times let out screechy screams that you 
eouldn’t tell was laughing or erying. 

“And it was just like that, everything 
sounding fast and high and loud, that 
they used to make war music and come 
a-charging and a-yelling at us: ‘ Bum, 
hum, bum! ram, ram, ram!’—something 
like that, but, Lord bless you! we could- 
n’t make it out: all the men screeching 
and their drums going like mad. And 
it’s often I’ve heard them, night and day, 
for I served through the siege of Delhi, 
in ty Mi 
Thus James Ervine, long-time private 
in the English army. He enlisted in 
1855, was sent to India, fought through- 


out the Indian Mutiny, and served many 
a year thereafter; a loyal, literal-minded 
soldier. And it may be mentioned that, 
like all other soldiers of India, he pro 
nounces Delhi as if it were spelled 
“Delly,” with the accent on the first 
syllable and the ‘ V * short. 

“And I came to love India; it took 
hold 0’ me, India did, and I served many 
a year there, and I wanted to serve more. 

“Tt was a voyage of over four months 
to get there in those days. We sailed 
from Gravesend in July and landed in 
Caleutta in December. I was mustered 
into the Bengal Horse Artillery—the first 
troop, first brigade—and settled down to 
garrison duty at Meirut and then at a 
little station in the Punjaub. And we 
wore uniforms with five rows of buttons,” 
he went on, moved to sartorial remi- 
niscence, “ and there were two red stripes 
down our trousers, and when we were on 
active service we generally wore wicker 
helmets for the heat, but at other times 
we wore brass helmets with red plumes. 

“Not that I’d altogether call it set- 
tling down, either, for everything was 
so strange and new that it was long be- 
fore I could get over the wonder of it 
all. More than anything else it was the 
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the 
queer-dressed men 
the clothes and the 
passed you by with 
their 
sig palms they 


then it 
and 


heat: and 
the jungle 
and the 


brown 


was 
the 
of 
that 
just a glance out o’ 


And the 


mosques and 
eolor 
women 
the corner 0’ 


eves, trees! 


was, like I used to see in Bible pictures, 


home in England as a boy, and banyvans 


and fig trees and flowers. And the dust 
was 


rible 


something ter- 
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“Fighting? It’s all just your day’s 


work, in a manner of speakin’. You see 
a man knocked down in a battle, and you 
take no notice. You hit a man, and you 
don’t bother about him once you get him 
You think nothing of it. For 
there’s your orders and your ofticers. It 
won't 


down. 


ever worry you, for there’s your 


orders and your officers. 


“Tf there’s a_ lot 





when it wasn’t 


mud. It was always 
or dry 
season, one or t’oth- 
But I liked it 


wet season 
er. 
all. 
“Well, after more 
than twenty 
service in different 
parts of the world, 
[ was mustered 
twenty-one 


years’ 


out 
years 
and two months it 
was. It was in 
and I wasn’t old. I 
worked 
for a 
that, 
just 


"76, 


twenty year 
railroad 
and | 
well have 
a-serving Her 
Majesty. And I 
to be 
army in 
But 
they 


men. 


after 
might 
as 


been 


with 
India 
the y 
wanted 
Why, 


feel old even 


wanted 
the 
again. 

said 

younger 
[ don’t 
yet!” 
And the thought 
came to me irresist 








of 

vou 
often 
at 


charging at 
and often 
they came at 
Delhi, out of 
walled 
from 
with 
yells 
white 
a-showing 


men 


’ 
ana 


us 
the 
and 


gardens 
be h i n d 
their 
and 
eyeballs 
all 
that 

fire as 


you Cal 


houses, 
yappin’ 
their 
vou 
know is 

just 


you 
Inust 
quick as 
and as often as you 
can and don’t 
Just fire quick 
often and 
miss”; epitomizing 
thus, this old veteran, 
the whole 
the soldier! 
“ The 
happened 
pected. 


miss 
and 
don’t 


duty of 
big Mutiny 
unex- 
There 
was in India, a little 
army holding 
hundreds 0’ 


0’ people. 


so 


we 


down 

millions 
Including 
the native regiments 











it was a big army, but 





ibly, as I looked at 
this soldier and lis 
tened to his tale, that 
here was one who would have delighted the 
heart of Napoleon; not only because of 
the single-hearted simplicity of the man 


JAMES 


and his sense of obedience and duty and 
discipline, but Lecause he needs but the 
tall cap of the French grenadiers to make 
him the very picture of one of Napoleon’s 
Guardsmen; for he is tall and straight, 
and his mustache is long and drooping, 
and his sparkle out from under 
thick and grizzled evebrows, and his nose 
is long and his chest is broad and. his 
arms are long. Yes; 
of an Old Guardsman. 


eves 


curiously a replica 


it was them native 
regiments, that we’d 
drilled and armed, 
that made the Mutiny. And so we could 
only count the native regiments as en- 


ERVINE 


emies; and of ourselves we were just a 
little army. 

“There were so many people there in 
India that they was dying all the time, 
even in time of peace, and we used to 
say, talking it over, as men will, that it 
was p’r’aps because they was so used to 
death that our own killing so many of 
them didn’t seem to make ’em want to 
quit fightin’ so long as they had more 
men to put forward. For we thought 
nothing of killing ten or twenty to one 





A SOLDIER 


i'm not boasting, you understand, but 
ist telling you how it was. Ten or 
twenty of our men would often attack 
‘wo or three hundred and think nothing 
of it. 

“ Well, I was in the Punjaub when the 
\futiny—that’s what they called it, the 
Indian Mutiny—began. And it was alla 
-urprise. We would just as soon ’a’ 
thought of our battery horses making a 
mutiny. There we was, a few white men 
and a lot of enlisted Indians, at our post, 
and one day the Indians just marched 
away. It left us looking rather silly- 
like, in a manner o’ speaking; but not 
that I mean that any of the officers ever 
looked silly, you understand. We heard 
afterward that in other garrisons the 
native soldiers murdered all they could 
of the English officers, but with us they 
just went off quiet like. 

“Well, we was took by surprise, and 
ll we could do at first was to safeguard 
our barracks and arms, and that first 
night our regiment slept out-of-doors 
around the guns, ready for any attack. 
But the natives, they wasn’t thinking of 
any attack. They was off for Delhi. 

“Delhi, we soon found out, was to be 
centre of it all, and natives went 
there from all over India to fight, and 
we was joined with other troops and 
sent to Delhi to besiege it. 

“You see, they had a King o’ Delhi 
that they set great store by, but for a 
long time we—I mean the government, 
vou understand—had pensioned him and 
kep’ him quiet, and give him a lot 0’ 
palaces and women. That was some of 
the civilians in government as did that; 
mur generals wouldn’t ’a’ done it, but 
ould ’a? sent him right about face. And 
| don’t think her Majesty ever could ’a’ 
knowed, for nobody couldn’t ’a’ told a 
lady, let alone a queen, about the doings 
they told about in some o’ them palaces. 

“Well, the mutineers, they took this 
King of Delhi, and they set him on a real 
throne, and they called him Emperor of 
India, and they put a gold crown on 
his head. 

“Delhi was a big city in its size, and 
the natives, they held it a good deal of 
a sacred place: something to do with 
their religion. And before the Mutiny 
we had a garrison there, and more arms 
ond ammunition in the arsenal than 
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anywhere else in India—oh, a lot of guns, 
and tons and tons o’ powder!—but at the 
beginning of the Mutiny the native sol- 
diers up and killed all they could of the 
British, and the few they didn’t kill was 
glad enough to get away. And so there 
was Delhi, with its King and its arsenal 
and ammunition, and a big native army 
to hold it all. One of the British officers, 
before he got away, managed to blow up 
some of the ammunition, but there was 
still an awful lot left. 

“We marched to Delhi, through vil- 
lages where the brown folk glowered at 
us, all silent, and then jabbered after we 
passed. It was over fifty years ago, but 
it all comes back to me; the sights and 
the smells and the feelings of it. We 
went along narrow roads, through the 
strange trees and flowers I was telling 
about, and past fields all cut up 
with little canals for irrigationing; and 
it would ’a’ been a pretty march, spite 
o’ the dust, if we hadn’t all felt so mad 
about the stories of killing that kept 
coming to us—not only killing men, but 
killing women and children—and worse 
than killing. All we wanted, then, was 
to get at them. But it’s a fine country, 
a fine country. One of my comrades was 
reading, the other day, some verses about 
hearin’ the East a-calling. It’s that dif- 
ference and mystery, you understand, an’ 
it’s being a sort o’ fairy-land. And it 
calls; yes, it calls and calls, once you get 
it fair in your blood; like a tropie fever, 
belike. But the insecks are certainly a 
bit o? trouble now and then,” he added, 
struck by a sudden afterthought. 

“What caused the Mutiny we never 
really knew. They tell me that different 
reasons is given. And here is a queer 
thing that we used to talk about during 
the siege. We had had intelligence men, 
secret service and all that, 
drawing pay for telling all about what 
the natives were thinking and doing. 
They knew it all, to hear them! But 
here was the big Mutiny coming on, and 
there wasn’t one of them knew it!—not 
one! And when it was all over they 
couldn’t say for sure what had caused it. 
Many came to think it was the cat- 
tridges, giving them cow’s and pig’s 
grease to chew—the pig bein’ hated by 
one set of ’em and the cow bein’ wor- 
shipped by another. But it wasn’t just 
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that, although that was used as the first 
pretex’. They was thinking of it long 
hefore, and getting ready, and it wasn’t 
but beeause they just 
and run the 


because of grease, 
wanted to be shut of us, 
country theirselves. 

‘As to the rights of it, 
seem to be two sides. 


there didn’t 
There we was in 
India, and we had taken the whole coun- 
trv, and then the Indians wanted to take 
and of couldn’t let 
them take a country that was all ours. 


it Away, course we 

“ There was tens o’ thousands of native 
soldiers in the city of Delhi, fighting us, 
and we often saw them in their yellows 
and browns and reds and whites and 
greens and with their strange banners, 
and we were always glad to fight them, 
except that they’d come up so often at 
night that we couldn’t never be sure of 
sleep; not that that mattered much. We 
couldn’t get after them, though we al- 
ways wanted to, for they were behind a 
great stone wall that went round the city 
for miles: a gray wall, high and 
thick, like a fort, and along one side of 
the city was the big river Jumna. 

“We eouldn’t get at them for a long 
time, for we had so few men. There we 
were, on a ridge, at one side of the city, 
just a little higher than the city wall. 
And we were too far away for the ar- 
tillery, all light as it was, horse artil- 
lery, to make a breach. More than three 
months we stayed there, watching them, 
and looking at the city with its domes 
and minnyrets, before we could attack; 
and it was more as if we were besieged 
ourselves, for every day more natives 
kept joining the garrison, and pretty 
nearly every day or night they’d attack 
us. But we stayed there, waiting for the 
siege guns, for if we’d gone away from 
Delhi, with its King, we’d ’a’ lost India. 

“ An old race, those kings, they told us, 
and an old city that he was set on a 
throne in. And that’s a queer thing 
about it all—the age of everything. You 
look at a building, and they tell you it’s 
older than the Tower o’ London! And 
their kings and things—well, we go back, 
they tell me, in English history, to Queen 
Elizabeth and William and Mary and 
Charles that had his head eut off and 
William Conqueror; but mere children, 
by way of speaking, by the side of those 
old Tndians! 


big 


“Our officers were all brave. The: 
never seemed to mind the bullets. Thy 
just walked about and looked unconscio 
like, and so of course the men wasn’t 
afraid, either, though there was plent 
to be afraid of if we’d stopped to thin] 
And there was officers with us they ealle: 
’; British officers of nati, 
regiments that had gone off. And th« 


‘ 


refugees 


officers was always anxious to fight, and 
always seemed sort of lost like. 
“And discipline was kept up shar 


Inspection every morning, and guns ai 
cattridges and uniforms seen to. A) 
the native soldiers that stayed with u 
as some did, were often treated prett 
severe—afraid they’d go away too, per 
haps. They said that one day a loyal 
sepoy, a subofficer, came hurrying wit] 
big news to a general, and the sentine| 
let him in, but the general ordered hi: 
back to take his 
listen to a word. 

“A bad lot; not but what they wer 
pleasant enough, too, with their fun: 
ways and their rice and their gong 
and cymbals and their chattering lik 
their own monkeys when they wasn’t a 
silent as their own images, and their 
ploughing with sharp sticks—ploughin; 
with sharp sticks! Good comrades, som 
of them, and the little Ghoorkas and 
the long-bearded Sikhs could fight. 

“And here was a queer thing. W: 
lost three commanders right in thos 
months before Delhi, but it never mad 
any difference, for we were going to stay 
right there till we got the city. As long 
as the rebels had a King and had Delh 
there wouldn’t be an end of it, and we 
all knew it. 

“And for all the time we were be 
sieging Delhi we were never idle for want 
of things to oceupy our minds. Always 
fighting. Never any real rest. Now and 
then we had a bit of a thought of home. 
but we were too busy even for that. And 
best so, for thinking about home couldn’ 
help us. A soldier must just lay his mind 
to what he’s at, for that’s the way wit! 
work. And when the natives didn’t com: 
yelling at us, and make us forget home, 
there’d like enough be camels setting 
up a squealing or elephants trumpeting. 
Yes; always something to occupy our 
minds. 

“And of course in the fighting there 
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wasn’t any quarter given. No prisoners 
were taken on either side. We just 
killed all we met. And if the Indians 
took any it was only to torture them 
before killing. They often cut off toes 
and such. From the beginning they 
killed everybody, and we just shot and 
havoneted. We had no place for pris- 
oners and no men to guard them. It 
seems pretty awful, now, looking back 
at it, but the devils deserved it, and our 
officers expected it, and so we were glad 
to just shoot them or jab them with a 
bavonet. 

“ And those Indians, they killed all the 
women and children they could, too. But 
we never followed them in that, except 
when there was women fighting in the 
ranks alongside the men, screaming like 
mad, and we couldn’t help it, and they 
had no business there. 

‘T suppose you think it odd, but I 
can hardly tell you what it was like when 
we'd be right in one of those fierce fights 
we had so many of during the siege. It 
was just kill, kill, kill—just get them 
down—we never thought of it as killing 
human beings; a soldier can’t think of 
its being any more than fighting and kill- 
ing a lot of snakes or wolves that’s get- 
ting after you. You just smash a man 
wherever you can, and you don’t care if 
his face is knocked in or his legs are 
blown off, or anything else. You’re in 
a sort of excitement, and such things 
lon’t bother you; or if you’re not in an 
excitement, at any rate you’re in a big 
hurry to get those fellows down. And 
after they’d lost a lot of men and killed 
and wounded some of us, the Indians 
would always draw off, and we wouldn’t 
follow them far. 

“Often and often we were hungry and 
thirsty, but if we were fighting we’d just 
forget it, and then it was just the same 
as if we’d had rations. And if there 
isn’t any fight. a pebble in your mouth 
will keep off thirst pretty well. 

“ And there’s lots of queer things you 
hear. I’ve heard soldiers say they charge 
better for hearing drums. I suppose they 
must, because they say so, but it’s proper 
strange. For I never heard a drum in 
any fight I ever was in! I suppose they 
was beating (though at Delhi most of the 
bandsmen were put right in for soldier 
work, you know, for there weren’t men 
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to spare for music); but I never heard a 
drum. All I ever heard in a fight was 
the officers’ ‘On, men! On! or words 
like that, and we just went on. 

“And I never had any feelings about 
dead men. When the gun-wheels go over 
a man’s head it just goes crack like 
squashing a turnip, but you never notice 
it if you’re at work.’ Now, if I was to 
drive over a man out in the road there 
I'd feel terrible bad. But in a battle 
you never think of it. I suppose maybe 
it’s because you’re doing what the officers 
tell you, and you know it’s your proper 
work. 

“And if vour comrade is shot down 
beside you, you don’t think of that, either. 
You just go right ahead. Of course if 
he’s surrounded and needs help, you go 
and help him; but if he’s down there’s 
nothing to do but go right ahead. Unless 
it’s one of them men that wants an excuse 
to get out of the fighting-line. 

“We had to watch the India devils 
close. After we had beat ’em and killed 
‘em we had to look sharp and see that 
they were really dead or they’d be stick- 
ing a crooked knife in us as we walked 
over them. 

“ Treacherous men they was. I remem- 
ber one night, there at Delhi, we were 
camped in a graveyard on the ridge, and 
a troop of native cavalry comes riding 
out quiet—quiet and like shadows. We 
were about to fire. for it was the safest 
way, those days, if you didn’t know, to 
fire first when natives came near. But 
our colonel called out sharp: ‘ Don’t 
shoot; they’re our own men!’ But they 
was the enemy, after all, and in a minute 
they was right in among us, cutting and 
slashing, and all we could do, took by 
surprise in close quarters, was to draw 
our long swords (we wore long swords 
then) and back up against our cannon 
and fight till we drove them off. 

“ And that was another thing. We al- 
ways felt sure we’d drive them off; al 
ways sure we’d beat them when we came 
to fight. 

“And though we knew that always 
some of us would be killed and hurt, it 
didn’t worry us much, for I suppose we 
always thought of it as if ’twas to be 
somebody else. 

“Queer, the way a man takes such 
things. And T never was even wounded 
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but it was just chance, just good luck. 
| fought in 
Majesty over 
over twenty 
world. 


forty engagements for her 
forty engagements in 
years, in different parts of 
the Queer chance, never to be 
hit. And onee they made me a corporal, 
but they set me back again, and—well, 
when the chance *came a second time I 
wouldn’t have it.” And I noticed that 
though there was the rankling memory of 
an ancient injustice, he was too thorough 
a soldier to complain of his officers even 
after all these years. 

‘But I mustn’t get away from Delhi. 
Over fifty years ago it was that I fought 
there. And I would never ’a’ thought, 
those days on the Jumna, that I was to 
end my days on the banks of the Thames. 

“It was early in September that the 
great guns came. We knew they’d come, 
though the whole country had risen 
us and all our soldiers eould do 
for a long time was to hold a post here 
and there and try to keep communica- 
We knew the big guns 
would be pushed through somehow, and 
so we just held on for those months of 
fighting on our ridge while we kept up 
the siege of Delhi. 

“Tt was a September day 
great guns came; 


against 


tions open. 


that the 
drawn by elephants 
was, and in a long line just like 
elephants dragging things in a show, only 
so much more of it. A grand good show 
it was for us, too! 

“ And the big guns were set up 


they 


and 
the high gray walls were smashed in, end 
one day eame the great assault on the 
city. 

“ A terrible time it was. We went at 
several places at once, dividing our at- 
tack, and got into the city at last and 
there was nothing but shooting and smoke 
and yells and charges with the bayonet. 
A wild time. Bitter fighting it was, in 
the streets, for the natives didn’t seem to 
care for their lives, and went back slow, 
shooting and stabbing and screeching to 
the Jast. 
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* Did you ever try to force your way 
through a crowd +—pushing against mes 
to get them out of the way? Well, just 
fancy every one of those men with a gun 
or a knife, crowding up against you. 
every one yelling and every one hacking 
at you or blazing away right in 
face—then you'll know what the attacl 
on Delhi was like. 


‘ There 


your 


was nothing to do but pus! 
right along against them and hack and 
fire quicker and truer than they did 
There was days of it—several days of 
that last attack, fighting through th 
streets after our army was actually in th 
city; days of gasping and struggling and 
killing; and many was the officer and 
many the man who went down—but not 
one of us went down without accounting 
for a lot of those Indians. Their dead 
was so thick in the streets that they just 
piled up there. 

“ But at last the fighting was over, and 

elhi was ours again. 

“ And it was queer, the end of it. For 
the King of Delhi—they called him Em 
peror of India, but among ourselves wi 
always called him King of Delhi—th« 
King, he ran away, with his women and 
sons and things, and hid in what they 
called a tomb, though it was as big as a 
palace and had a top like St. Paul’s 
And Captain Hodson, a dare 
devil of an officer, went with his trooy 
of native cavalry (natives who had stayed 
loyal to us), and he rides up to the tomb 
and says to the Emperor, says he, ‘ Sur- 
render.’ And the Emperor he surrenders, 
aud the captain puts him in a sort of 
palankeen and starts back for Delhi. 
And the officer of the guard at the gate 
calls out—I didn’t see it, but all th 
army was talking about it—he calls out, 
careless, ‘What you got there, Hodson? 
—and Hodson, just as quiet as if he 
was going io church, says, ‘Only the 
King 0’ Delhi,’ says he—yes, he says, all 
the army says he says, ‘Only the King. 
0’ Delhi,’ says he.” 
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The Second Chance 


BY JAMES BRANCH CABELL 


of Pevensey went into the country to 
marry the famed heiress Mistress Ara- 
1inta Vining, as he had previously set- 
tled with her father, and found her, to 
s vast relief, a very personable girl. 
She had in consequence a host of ad- 


was in the May of 1681 that the Earl 


irers, pre-eminent among whom was 

yung William Minifie of Milanor. Lord 
Pevensey, a noted stickler for etiquette, 
deecorously made bold to question Mr. 
Minifie’s taste in a dispute concerning 
waistcoats. A duel was decorously ar- 
ranged, and these two met upon the nar- 
row beach of Teviot Bay. 

Theirs was a spirited encounter, sus- 
tained through some ten energetic min- 
utes. Then Pevensey pinked Mr. Minifie 
in the shoulder, precisely as the Earl, a 
favorite pupil of Gérard’s, had planned 
to do; and these four gentlemen parted 
with every imaginable courtesy. 

More lately Pevensey walked in the 
direction of Ouseley Manor, whistling 
Love’s a Toy. UHonor was satisfied, and 
happily, as he reflected, at no expense of 
life. He was a kindly-hearted fop, and 
more than once had killed his man with 
perfectly sincere regret. 

But in putting on his coat he had 
overlooked his sleeve-links; and _ he 
did not recognize, for twenty-four 
eventful hours, the full importance of 
his carelessness. 

For in the heart of Figgis Wood the 
incomparable Lady Ormerod, aunt to 
Lord Pevensey’s betrothed, and a noted 
leader of fashion, had presently paused 
at sight of him—laughing a little—and 
with one tiny hand had made as though 
to thrust back the staghound which ac- 
companied her. 

“Your humble servant, Mr. Swash- 
buckler,” she said; and then, “ But, oh, 
you have not hurt the lad?” she demand- 
ed, with a tincture of anxiety. 

“Nay, after a short but brilliant en- 
gagement,” the Earl returned, “ Mr. Min- 
ifie was very harmlessly perforated; and 


in conseq uenee I look to be married on 
Thursday, after all.” 

“Let me die, but Cupid never meets 
with anything save inhospitality in this 
gross world!” cried Lady Ormerod. “ For 
the boy is heels over head in love with 
Araminta—oh, a second Almanzor! And 
my niece does not precisely hate him, 
either, let me tell you, Robin, for all your 
month’s assault of essences and perfumed 
gloves and apricot paste and other small 
artillery of courtship. La, my dear, was 
it only a month ago we settled your fu- 
ture over a couple of Naples biscuit and 
a bottle of Rhenish ?” 

“Egad, it is a month and three days 
over,’ Lord Pevensey retorted, “ 
you suggested your respected brother-in- 
law was ready to pay my debts in full, 
upon condition I retaliated by making 
your adorable niece Lady Pevensey. 
Well, I stand to-day indebted to him 
for an advance of fifteen hundred pounds, 
and am no more afraid of bailiffs. We 
have performed a very creditable stroke 
of business; and the day after to-morrow, 
Clarinda, you will have fairly earned your 
five hundred pounds for arranging the 
marriage. Faith, I already begin to view 
you as undoubtedly the most desirable 
aunt in the universe.” 

Nor was there any unconscionable 
stretching of the phrase. Through the 
quiet forest, untouched as yet by any 
fidgeting culture and much as it was 
when John Lackland wooed Hawisa un- 
der its venerable oaks, old even then, 
the little widow moved like a light 
flame. She was clothed throughout in 
searlet, after her high-hearted style of 
dress, and carried a tall staff of ebony; 
and the gold head of it was farther from 
the dead leaves than was her mischievous 
countenance. The staghound lounged 
beside her; and to the last detail 
Pevensey found her, as he phrased it, 
“mignonne et piquante.” 

Lady Ormerod observed, “ Fiddle-de- 
dee!” Lady Ormerod continued, “ Yes, 
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I am a fool, of course, but then I still 
remember Bessington, and the boy that 
went mad there- 

“ Because of a surfeit of those dreams 
‘such as the poets know when they are 
Sweet chuck, beat not the bones 
of the buried; for when he breathed he 
was a likely lad,” Lord Pevensey declar- 
ed, and with a singular gravity. 

“Oh, la, la!” she flouted him. “ Well, 
in any event you were the first gentle- 
man in England to wear a neck-cloth of 
Flanders lace.” 

“And you the first person of quality 
to eat cheese-cakes in Spring Garden,” 
he not half so mirthfully retorted. “So 
we have not entirely failed in life, it 
may be, after all.” 

She made of 
demand. “ D’ye 
tented, Robin ?”’ 

“T faney he was fond of pottage, mad- 
am; and that, as I remember, he got his 
pottage. Come, now, a tangible bowl of 
pottage, piping hot, is not to be despised 
in such a hazardous world as ours is.” 

She was silent for a lengthy while. 


young.’ 


him a quite irrelevant 


faney Esau was con- 


“Lord, Lord! how musty all that brave, 
sweet nonsense seems!” she said, and al- 


most sighed. “Eh, well! le vin est tiré, 

et il faut le boire.” 
“My adorable aunt! 

thought 


Let us put it a 
dumpishly; and _ render 
thanks because our pottage smokes upon 
the table and we are blessed with excel- 
lent appetites.” 

“So that in a month we will be back 
again in the playhouses and Hyde Park 
and Mulberry Gardens, or nodding to 
each other in the New Exchange—you 
with your debts paid, and I with my five 
hundred pounds—?” She paused to pat 
the staghound’s head. “Lord Remon 
came this afternoon,” said Lady Orme- 
rod, and with averted eyes. 

“T don’t approve of Remon,” he 
nounced. 


less 


an- 
“Nay, madam, even a siren 
ought to spare her kin and show a cer- 
tain cousinly consideration toward the 
more stagnant-blooded fish.” 

And Lady Ormerod shrugged. “ He is 
very wealthy, and I am lamentably poor. 
One must not seek noon at fourteen 
o’clock or clamor for better bread than 
was ever made from wheat.” 

Lord Pevensey laughed, after a 
nant silence. 


preg- 
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By heavens, madam, you are in t] 
right! So I shall walk no more in Fig 
gis Wood, for its old magic breeds to 
many day-dreams. Besides, we have bec: 
serious for half an hour. Now, then, let 
us discuss theology, dear aunt, or rop 
dancing, or, if you will, the last Sprin 
Garden scandal.” 

She was a woman of eloquent silenc 
when there was any need of them: a) 
thus the fop and the coquette travers: 
the remainder of that 
without further 
people have 


solemn wo 
M in li 


them 


any 
would 


speech. 
esteemed 
wontedly glum 


Pevensey discovered in a while the ; 
sence of his sleeve-links, and was pr 
erly vexed by the loss of these not 
handsome trinkets. But he knew the tid 
filled Teviot Bay and wondering fish 
were at liberty to muzzle the toys, | 
this, and merely shrugged at his misha; 
mid-course in toilet. 

Lord Pevensey, upon mature deliber 
tion, wore the green suit with yellow ri! 
bons, and both his orders as well, sin 
there was a ball that night in honor 
his nearing marriage, and a confluen 
of gentry to attend it. Miss Vining a: 
he walked through a minuet to some ap 
plause; the two were heartily acclaimed 
a striking couple, and congratulatio: 
beat about their ears as thick as sugar 
plums in a carnival. And at nine yo 
might have found the handsome Ea: 
alone upon the East Terrace of Ousele) 
pacing to and fro in the moonlight, and 
complacently reflecting upon his quite i1 
disputable and unmerited good fortun 

There never was any night in Jun 
which nature planned the more adroitly 
Soft and warm and windless, lit by 
vainglorious moon and every star that 
ever shone, the beauty of this world ca 
ressed and heartened its beholder like a 
gallant music. Our universe, Lord Pev- 
ensey conceded willingly, was excellent 
and kindly, and the Arbiter of it too gen 
erous; for here was he, the wastrel, lik« 
the third prince at the end of a fairy 
tale, the master of a handsome wife and 
a fine house and fortune. Somewhere. 
he knew, young Minifie, with his arm in 
a sling, was pleading with Mistress Ara- 
minta for the last time; and this reflec- 
tion did not greatly trouble Lord Peven 
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sey, since incommunicably it tickled his 
vanity. He was chuckling when he came 
to the open window. 

Within a woman was singing, to the 
tinkling accompaniment of a spinet, for 
the delectation of Lord Remon. She 
was not uncomely, and the hard, lean, 
stingy countenance of the attendant 
nobleman was almost genial. Pevensey 
understood with a great rending shock, 
as though the thought were novel, that 
Clarinda Ormerod designed to marry 
this man, who grinned within fingers’ 
reach—or rather to ally herself with Re- 
mon’s inordinate wealth—and_ without 
any heralding a brutal rage and hatred 
of all created things possessed the invol- 
untary eavesdropper, and shook and tore 
at every fibre of his being. 

She looked up into Remon’s face and, 
laughing with such bright and elfin mirth 
as never any other woman _ showed 
(thought Pevensey), she broke into an- 
other song. She would have spared Lord 
Pevensey that had she but known him to 
be within ear-shot. Oh, it was only 
Lady Ormerod who sang, he knew—the 
seasoned gamester and coquette, the vete- 
ran of London and of Cheltenham—but 
the woman had no right to charm this 
haggler with a voice that was not hers. 
For it was the voice of another Clarinda, 
who this fine and urban lady had once 
been, and was not any longer; it was the 
voice of a soft-handed, tender, jeering 
girl, whom he alone remembered: and a 
sick, illimitable rage grilled in each vein 
of him, as liltingly the woman sang, for 
Remon, the old and foolish song that 
Pevensey alone remembered likewise, and 
of which he might not ever forget the 
most trivial word. 

Men, even beaux, are strangely con- 
stituted; and so it needed only this—the 
sudden stark brute jealousy of one male 
animal for another. That was the clum- 
sy hand which now unlocked the dyke; 
and like a flood, tall and resistless, came 
the recollection of their common past 
and of its least dear trifle, of all the as- 
pirations and absurdities and splendors 
of their common youth, and found him 
in its path, a painted fellow, a spend- 
thrift king of the mode, a most notable 
authority upon the set of a peruke, a pen- 
niless spent connoisseur of stockings, es- 
sences, and new cosmetics. 


He got but little sleep this night. There 
were too many plaintive memories which 
tediously plucked him back, with feeble 
end innumerable hands, so often as he 
trod upon the threshold of sleep. Then, too, 
there were so many dreams, half-waking, 
and not only of Clarinda Chichele, naive 
and frank in divers rural circumstances, 
but rather of Clarinda Ormerod, that 
perfect piece of artifice: of how exquisite 
she was! how swift and volatile and 
elvish in every movement! how airily in- 
domitable, and how mendacious to the 
tips of her polished finger-nails! and 
how she always seemed to flit about this 
world as joyously, alertly, and as color- 
fully as some ornate and tiny bird of 
the tropics. 

But presently parochial birds were 
wrangling underneath my lord’s win- 
dow, while he tossed and assured himself 
that he was sleepier than any saint who 
ever snored in “Ephesus; and presently 
one hand of Moncrieff was drawing the 
bed-curtains, while the other carefully 
balanced a mug of shaving-water. 


Pevensey did not see her all that morn- 
ing, for Lady Ormerod was fatigued, or 
so a lackey informed his lordship, and 
as yet kept her chamber. His Araminta 
he found deplorably sullen. So the Earl 
devoted the better part of this day to a 
refitting of his wedding-suit, just come 
from London, for Moncrieff, an invalu- 
able man, had adjudged the pockets to be 
placed too high. 

Thus it was as late as five in the after- 
noon that, wearing the peach-colored suit 
trimmed with scarlet ribbon, and a new 
French beaver, the exquisite came upon 
Lady Ormerod walking in the gardens 
with only an appropriate peacock for 
company. 

She was so beautiful and brilliant— 
so like a famous gem too suddenly dis- 
closed—that his decorous, pleasant voice 
might quite permissibly have shaken a 
trifle when the Earl implored Clarinda 
Ormerod to walk with him to Teviot 
Bay, on the off-chance of recovering 
his sleeve-links. 

And there they did find one of the 
trinkets, but the tide had swept away the 
other, or else the sand had buried it. So 
they rested there upon the rocks, aft- 
er an unavailing search, and talked of 
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many trifles, amid surroundings oddly 
maladroit. 

For this Teviot Bay is a primeval place, 
a deep-cut, narrow notch in the tip of 
Carnrick, and is walled by cliffs so high 
and so precipitous that they exclude a 
view of anything except the ocean. The 
bay opens due west; and its white bar- 
riers were now developing a violet tinge, 
for this was on a sullen afternoon, and 
the ruffled by spiteful gusts. 
Everywhere was a gigantic peace vex- 
ed only when high overhead a sea-fowl 
jeered at modish persons as he 
flapped toward an impregnable nest. 

“And by this hour to-morrow,” 
thought Lord Pevensey, “I shall be 
chained to that good, strapping, whole- 
some Juno of a girl!” 

So he fell presently into a silence, star- 
the vacant not thinking of 
anything at all, but longing poignantly 
for something which was very beautiful 
and strange and quite unattainable, with 
precisely that exquisite anguish he had 
sometimes known in awaking from a 
dream of which he could remember noth- 


sea was 


these 


ing at 


west, 


ing save its piercing beauty. 
“And thus ends the last day of ow 


bachelorhood!” said Lady Ormerod upon 


a sudden. 
enough—la, 


“You have played long 
Robin, you have led the 
fashion for ten years, you have laughed 
as much as any man alive, but you have 
pulled down all that nature raised in 
vou, I think. Was it worth while?” 
“Why, look you,” Pevensey philoso- 
phized, “have you never thought what 
a vast deal of loving and painstaking 
labor must have gone to make the world 
we inhabit so beautiful and so complete ? 
For it was not enough to evolve and set 
a glaring sun in heaven, to marshal the 
big stars about the summer sky, but even 
in the least frequented meadow every 
butterfly must have his pinions jewelled, 
very carefully, and every lovely blade of 
grass be fashioned separately. The hand 
that yesterday arranged the Himalayas 
found time to glaze the wings of a 
midge! Now, most of us could design 
a striking Flood, or even a Last Judg- 
ment, since the canvas is so big and the 
colors so virulent; but to paint a snuff- 
box perfectly you must love the labor for 
its own sake, and not with even an 
under-thought of the performance’s ulti- 
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mate appraisement. People do not often 
consider the simple fact that it is enoug! 
to bait, and quite superfluous to veneer. 
a trap; indeed, those generally acclaime:| 
the best of persons insist this world ji, 
but an antechamber, full of gins ani 
pitfalls, which must be seurried throug! 
with shut eyes. And the more fools they! 
For to enjoy a sunset, or a glass of win 
or even to admire the charms of a hand 
some woman, is to render the Artificer of 
all at least the tribute of appreciation.” 

But she said, in a sharp voice, “ Robi: 
Robin—!” And he saw that there wa 
no beach now in Teviot Bay, except tli 
dwindling crescent at its farthest inde: 
tation upon which they sat. 

His watch showed five 
presently Lord Pevensey 
very loudly. 

“Look now,” said Pevensey, 
what trifles our lives hinge! Last night 
I heard you singing, and the 
brought back so many things done long 
and made me so unhappy that 
ridiculous conelusion!—I forgot to wind 
my watch. Well! the tide is buffetins 
at either side of Carnrick; within th: 
hour this place will be submerged; and. 
in a phrase, we are as dead as Han- 
nibal or Hector.” 

She said, very quiet, “Could you not 
gain the mainland if you stripped and 
swam for it?” 

“ Why, possibly,” he conceded. “ Mean 
while, you would have drowned. Faith 
we had as well make the best of it.” 

Little Lady Ormerod touched his 
sleeve, and her hand (as the man noted) 
did not shake at all, nor did her delicious 
piping voice declare her will uncertainly. 
“You cannot save me. I know it. I am 
not frightened. I bid you save yourself.” 

“ Permit me to assist you to that ledge 
of rock,” Lord Pevensey answered. 
“which is a trifle higher than the beach; 
and [ pray you do not mar the dignity of 
these last passages by talking nonsense.” 

For he had spied a ledge, not inacces- 
sible, some four feet higher than the 
sands, and it offered them at least a res- 
pite. And within the moment they had 
secured this niggardly concession, intent 
to die, as Pevensey observed, like hurt 
mice upon a pantry shelf. The business 
smacked of disproportion, he considered. 
for here was a big ruthless league *twixt 


o'clock; an 


laughed, not 
“upol 
song 


ago 
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irth and sea; and with no loftier end 
than to crush a fop and a coquette, whose 
.peedier extinction had been dear at the 
xpense of a shilling’s worth of arsenic! 

Even the sun came out to peep at these 
rapped comely people, and doubtless to 
vet appropriate mirth of the spectacle. He 

ing low against the misty sky; and for 
he rest, the rocks, and all these treacher- 

1s and lapping waves, were very like a 
draught of the world, dashed off 

meeivably upon the day before creation. 

These arbiters of London did 

it speak at all; and the bleak waters 
rowded toward them as in a fretful dis- 
mute of precedence. 

[hen the said: “Last night 
ord Remon asked me to marry him, and 

declined the honor. For this place is 

1. like Bessington—and, I think, the 

ist month has changed everything—” 

“T thought you had forgotten Bessing- 
mn,” he said, “and long ago.” 

‘T did not ever quite forget— Oh, the 
varish years,” she wailed, “since then! 
(nd how I hated you, Robin—and yet 
iked you, too—because you were never 
the boy that I remembered, and people 
ould not let you be! And how I hated 
hem—the huzzies! For I had to see you 
Imost every day, and it was never you 
[saw— Ah, Robin, come back for just a 
ittle, little while, and be an honest boy 
for just the moment that we are dying, 
ind not an elegant fine gentleman!” 

“ Nay, my dear,” the Earl composedly 
mswered, “an hour of naked eandor is 
it hand. Life is a masquerade where 
Death, it would appear, is master of the 
eremonies. Now he sounds his whistle; 
ind who went about the world so 
long as harlequins must unmask, and 
for all time put aside our abhorrence of 
the dishevelled. For this is Death who 
comes, Clarinda—though I had thought 
that at his advent one would be afraid.” 

Yet apprehension of this gross and 
inavoidable adventure, so soon to be 
ndured, thrilled him, and none_ too 
lightly. It was grotesque, unfair, that 
it draw near thus sensibly, with never a 
twinge or ache to herald its arrival. 
Why, there were fifty years of life in this 
fine, nimble body, but for any contre- 
temps like that of a deplorable present! 

“Oh, Robin,” Lady Ormerod bewailed, 
‘it is all so big—the inecurious west, and 
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the sea, and these rocks 
Noah’s youth 
"Ta" i 


hand, 


that were old in 
and we are so little—!” 

returned, and took her 
their were wetted 
now; “the trap and its small prey are 
not commensurate. 


because feet 
for 
a Homeric death-scene, and we two pro 
fane an 


The stage is set 


over-ambitious background. 
For who are we that Heaven should have 
rived the world before time was, 
and should 
fowling-net ?” 


to trap 
us, make of the old sea a 
Their eyes encountered, and he said, 
with a strange gush of manliness: “ Yet 
Heaven is kind. I bound even in 
honor now to marry Mistress Araminta; 
and you would marry Remon in the end, 
Clarinda— Ah yes! for we are merely 
moths, my dear, and luxury is a disas- 
trously brilliant lamp. But here are 
only you and I and the master of all 
ceremony. And yet—I would we were a 
little worthier, Clarinda!” 

“You were the first gentleman in Eng 
land to wear a neck-cloth of Flanders 
lace,” she answered, and her smile was 
sadder than weeping. 

“And you the first person of quality 
to eat cheese-cakes in Spring Garden. 
There you have our epitaphs, if we in 
truth have earned an epitaph, who have 
not ever lived.” 

“No, we have only laughed—Laugh 
now, for the last time, and hearten me, 
my handsome Robin! And yet could I 
hut come to God,” the woman said, with 
a new voice, “and make it clear to Him 
just how it all fell out, and beg for one 
more chance! How heartily I 
pray then!” 

“And I would ery Amen to all that 
prayer must 
answered. 


am 


would 


of necessity contain,” he 
“Oh!” Pevensey said, “ just 
for applause and bodily comfort and the 
envy of innumerable other fools we two 
have bartered a great heritage! I think 
our corner of the world will lament us 
for as much as a week, but I fear lest 
Heaven may not condescend to set apart 
the needful time wherein to frame a 


suitable chastisement for such poor im- 


beciles. Clarinda, IT have loved you all 
my life, and I have been faithful neither 
to you nor to myself! I love you so 
that I am not afraid even now, since 
you are here, and so entirely that I have 
forgotten how to plead my cause con- 
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vineingly. And I have had practice, let 
me tell you... Is 

He showed her where his finger-nails 
had torn his velvet palms. “ See, now, to 
what outmoded and bucolic frenzies na- 
ture brings even us at last!” 

She answered motioned 


only, as she 


seaward, “ Look—!” 

And what Lord 
substantial boat rowed by 
Minifie’s attendants: 
the vessel sat that 
himself, regarding 
Ormerod with some 


Pevensey saw was a 
four of Mr. 
and in the bow of 
wounded gentleman 
Pevensey and Lady 
disfavor; and beside 
the younger Mistress Ara- 


man was 


minta Vining. 

It was a perturbed Minifie who broke 
“This is very awkward,” 
Araminta and I are 
mean to be married this 
same night at Milanor. And deuee take 
it, Lord Pevensey, I can’t leave you 
there to drown, any more than in the cir- 


the silenee. 


“ heecause 


We 


he said, 
eloping. 


eumstances I ask to make one 


of the party.” 


ean you 

“ Lord Peve nsey,” said his companion, 
with far more asperity, “the vanity and 
ihduracy of a father have forced 
the this desperate 
measure. Toward yourself I entertain 
no ill feeling, nor indeed any sentiment 
at all except the profound con- 
tempt. My aunt will, of course, accom- 
pany us; for yourself you will do as you 
but in event I solemniy 
protest that I spurn your odious preten- 


cruel 


me to adoption of 


most 


please ; any 
sions, release myself hereby from an en- 
forced and hideous obligation, and, in a 
phrase, would not marry you in order to 
he Queen of England.” 

“Miss Vining, I had hitherto admired 
the Earl replied, with fervor, “ and 
1 now adore you.” Then he turned to 
his Clarinda. “ Madam, you will par- 
don the awkward but unavoidable pub- 
licity of my proceeding. I am a ruined 
man. I owe your brother-in-law some 
fifteen hundred pounds, and, oddly 
enough, I mean to pay him. I must sell 
Jepheot and Skene Minor, but while life 
lasts I shall keep Bessington and all 
its memories. Meanwhile there is a 
clergyman waiting at Milanor. So mar- 
ry me to-night, Clarinda; and we will 
go back to Bessington to-morrow.” 

“To Bessington—!” It was as though 
she spoke of something very sacred. 
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Then, very musically, Lady Ormer 
laughed, and to the eye she was all ff 
pancy. 


1 
“La, Robin, I can’t bury mys 
in the country until the end of time’ 
she said, “and make interminable 


eu 


tards,” she added, “and superintend ¢} 


poultry,” she said, “and for recreati: 
play short whist with the vicar.” 

And it seemed to Lord Pevensey th: 
he had gone divinely mad. “ Don’t 
to me, Clarinda. You are thinking ther 
are yet a host of who w 
be glad to be a countess at however d 
But don’t lie to me! Don’t ev 
try to seem the airy and bedizened w 
All that 
Death tapped us on the sh 
der, and, if only for a moment, the mas 
were dropped. And life is changed n 
—oh, everything ischanged! Then con 
my dear! let us be wise and very hon: 
Let us concede it is still possible for 
to find another heiress, and for you 
marry Remon; let us grant it the o 
outeome of our common sense! and { 
all that, laugh, and fling away the pot 
tage, and be more wise than reason.” 

She irresolutely said: “ Matters ar 
altered now. It would be madness—” 

“Tt would undoubtedly be madness 
the Earl assented. “ But then I am s 
tired of being rational! Oh, Clarinda! 
this former arbiter of taste absurdly ba! 
bled, “if I lose you now it is forever 
and there is no health in me, save when 
am with you. Then alone I wish to d 
praiseworthy things, to be all which t!] 
boy we know of should have grown to. . . 
See how profoundly shameless I am bh 
come when, with such an audience, | 
take refuge in the pitiful base argument 
of my own weakness! But, my dear, | 
vant that nothing else in th 
world means anything to me. I want 
you; and all my life I have wanted you!” 

“ Boy, boy—!” she answered, and her 
fine hands had come to Pevensey, as whit: 
birds flutter homeward. But even ther 
she had to deliberate the matter—sinc 
the habits of many years are not put 
aside like outworn gloves—and for innu- 
merable centuries her foot tapped on 
that wetted ledge. 

Presently her lashes lifted. “I sup- 
pose it would be lacking in reverence 
to keep a clergyman waiting longer tha) 
was absolutely necessary?” she hazarded 


heiresses 
a cost. 


an I have known so long. 
over now. 
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How Animals Find Their Way Home 


BY JOHN B. WATSON 


Professor Comparative and Experimental Ps 


ATURALISTS and animal-lovers 
generally have interested them- 
selves from time immemorial in 

the question as to whether animals have 
| special sense which enables them to 
tind their way home after having been 
foreed to leave it through accident or by 
the eaprice of the scientist or the sports- 
man. The fact that animals do get back 
rom long distances is beyond question, 
suit whether the pathway over which they 
return must be familiar to them in all 
ases is the question which the scientist 
s trying to solve. 

The average man who is interested in 
the doings of animals thinks there is lit- 
tle question that birds at least can return 
from long distances through a wholly un- 
snown territory, and that consequently 
hey must possess a special homing sense. 
The scientist, however, with his usual 
distaste for calling upon unknown and 
mysterious instinets, is not willing to 
ulimit that there is any need at present 
or supposing that animals have such a 
faculty. He would explain all the won- 
lerful returns of animals by maintaining 
that they in all save exceptional cases 
vere not carried out of a territory which 
was familiar to them. To explain the 
exceptional cases he holds that since the 
number of animals returning from very 
great distances is so small compared 
vith the large number of animals re- 
leased which do not return, the law of 
chanee will account for the eases of 
successful return. 

The term “ distant orientation ” is one 
now in common use to express the fact 
that animals, especially homing pigeons, 
do return to the nest or cote from long 
distances. The use of the term does not 
compel us to take sides on the question 
as to whether the homeward route is 
known or unknown to the animals. 

What animals are known to find the 
way home from long distances—leaving 


Johns Hop 


aside for a moment the question of how 
any of them accomplish it¢ Several ani 
mals are able to accomplish the feat. 
The homing pigeon has been supposed to 
possess this ability in the highest degree. 
No other species of bird has been studied 
with the same degree of care as has this 
one. It has been employed in war, in 
sport, and in many scientific experi- 
ments. The reason why this animal has 
been so largely used as a homer is due 
to the fact that it dwells happily under 
conditions of domestication. After hav- 
ing been reared in a certain spot, the 
pigeon seems desirous always of return- 
ing to the same spot as quickly as pos- 
sible. If it has constructed a nest and 
has eggs or young, it seems still more 
anxious to return. Probably many other 
birds would make just as fit subjects for 
experiment if we could get them to live 
under conditions similar to those of the 
pigeon. All migrating birds, such as the 
robin, wild goose, bluebird, ete., certainly 
must possess the homing instinct, yet it 
is hard to make experiments upon them 
for the reason that such birds, if kept 
in captivity for a long time, have little 
cr no desire to return to the scene of 
captivity after having been taken to a 
distance and put at liberty. The enor- 
mous man-o’-war bird has been used 
probably for centuries for carrying mes 
sages between certain oceanic tribes. 
From my knowledge of this bird, I ven- 
ture to guess that experiments in the 
future will show that it can eclipse all 
others in its homing powers. This bird 
is extremely strong, has an enormous 
wing surface, flies very high, and can 
thus take advantage of the higher and 
steadier air currents, and in addition can 
go for days without food. I have little 
doubt of this bird’s ability to get back to 
its nest in the Bahamas from Greenland 
or from any other point provided the 
pathway which the bird had to take were 
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partly over the ocean and partly over the 
land, thus affording food on the one hand 
and sleeping-places on the other. Not- 
withstarmding the large mi- 
birds and the amount of time 
naturalists have spent in studying their 
habits, our the 
migration way in 


number of 
grating 


knowledge of causes of 
and the which the 
hirds accomplish it is strangely inexact. 
Even the multitude of observations 
which the United States government has 
made upon the migration of birds gives 
us but little insight into the hidden way 
in which distant orientation is effected. 

In the ease of mammals there seem to 
be several well-authenticated cases of re- 
turns of dogs and eats from distances 
which vary from three to fifty miles. It 
is said by Fabre, the great French nat- 
uralist, that the adult male cat cannot 
be made to dwell in a new home. He 
cites two instances where the male eat. 
after having been carried three miles to 
a house in a neighborhood and 
shut up there and petted for two weeks, 
when released went back to his former 
home immediately and in a straight line. 
One animal, in order to return by the 
most direct route, had to swim a stream, 
whereas a short détour either to the right 
or to the left would have brought him 
to a bridge. 


strange 


It is a real question whether man pos- 
sesses or ever has possessed any such 


function. It is a well-known fact that 
savages and primitive men generally are 
able to return to camp from long dis- 
tances through a country which is but 
little known. It is possible here, though, 
that the moss on the trees and other 
slight visual may be sufficient to 
guide them in unknown territory. I am 
free to confess, however, that I am not 
wholly satisfied that there is not some 
vestigial trace of this function even in 
civilized races. Human beings certainly 
differ from one another greatly as regards 
their ability to keep from getting “ lost ” 
when far from home, nor can _ those 
who do not get lost account very well for 
the manner in which they maintain their 
orientation. A little care and patience 
on the part of the psychologist might re- 
veal traces of this function in man which 
seems to be so all-important in the life 
of the bird. 


That fishes, toads, ete., migrate from 
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place to place, depending upon the seaso 
of the year, is also a well-known fact 
Probably next to the birds come thy 
insects. It is now pretty generally 
mitted that the ant smells its way hom 
It may leave the nest and go long d 
tances by a circuitous route in seare| 
food, but its return is in all but exe 
tional cases along the same route. 
does not necessarily slavishly follow ba: 
the outgoing trail, since it is possibl 
remove small portions of the path with 
seriously confusing the ant, yet it rar 
diverges far from the trail 
outgoing journey. 
ever, can 


laid in t 
Bees and wasps, hi 
lay no trail in the air. Exper 
ments seem to show that bees can retur 
from a distance of three to six milk 
but that if carried much beyond this, th: 
cannot return. There is some eviden 
also which seems to point to the fact t] 
if the bee is carried away in a directi 
in which he is not wont to travel 
search of pollen, he cannot return. Mar 
other insects, such as the social and so 
tary wasps, have been studied, but fi 
facts of importance have been brought 
out. What facts there are seem to giv 
support to the view that insects at least 
cannot return over a pathway which 
wholly unfamiliar to them. 

Let us look for a moment a little mor 
closely into the training and the homin; 
records of the homing pigeon. Ho 
necessary is training to make a goo 
flier? From great a distance ea) 
he return over a land pathway? and fro 
how great a distance over a water path 
way? Most men who engage in the sport 
—and what we know of the homing pigeo: 
comes largely from the sporting man 
select their stock very carefully; that is. 
they take the young birds which com 
from parents that have made good long 
distance records. Only a few of the birds 
even of this selected stock turn out t 
be long-distance fliers. The young birds 
are carefully reared, and when strong 
enough to fly they are carried to distances 
of one-half, one, two, three, four, thirty- 
five, fifty, seventy-five, one hundred. 
miles successively and released. The dis 
tance is gradually increased until finally 
the bird seems strong enough and expe- 
rienced enough to try the prize distance 
of one thousand miles. The more often 
a bird flies between any two points, the 


how 
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more quickly can he make the trip, other 
conditions being equal. The enormous 
rapidity of fifty to ninety miles per hour 
which we so often hear of in the homing 
pigeon is for distances which can be cov- 
ered in a few hours. As soon as we take 
distanees which cannot be covered in one 
day, the average rate of speed is very low 

about two and a half days being 
necessary to cover a distance of six hun- 
dred and fifty miles. The rate of flight 
even for short distances depends upon a 
number of things, such as “the brightness 
of the day, favorableness of winds and 
weather, and the health and hardiness of 
the bird. When the maximum distance 
of one thousand miles is called for, the 
average rate of flight is extremely low: 
from nine to fourteen days is a splendid 
record. It is not uncommon for the birds 
to take fifteen, sixteen, and twenty days 
for such a journey. They sometimes re- 
turn from such a distance after months 
or even years. Only a few of the birds 
released one thousand miles from home 
ever get back, but the percentage of “ re- 
turns” cannot be definitely stated. 
Pigeon-fanciers are so much interested in 


the few which do return that they rarely . 


say much about the birds which fail. 

Few records exist which are at all 
trustworthy of the distance from which 
birds can return over an ocean pathway. 
[here is one authentic case on record 
where one pigeon was carried from Havre 
(France) to the Scilly Isles and there re- 
leased. This bird found its way back. 
The distance is approximately two hun- 
dred and fifty miles. 

How do we know that the pathway over 
which the bird returns is unknown? This 
is the erux of the whole matter. The 
homing pigeon is extremely keen-sighted. 
The very methods by which we train him 
to “home” make it possible for him to 
become familiar with an enormous ter- 
ritory. Simply because he cannot see his 
cote or even the town in which the cote 
is situated is no proof that he is not 
returning by the aid of visual landmarks. 
If the bird is five hundred miles from 
his home, and there is a mountain range 
between him and his home, it would serve 
the same purpose for him to perceive 
this mountain range and direct his flight 
toward it as if he could directly perceive 
his nest and young. With the methods 
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of training homing pigeons which we have 
at present we can never be sure that the 
territory through which the bird directs 
his flight is ever wholly unknown to him. 
Furthermore, until we have more ac- 
curate records both of the number of birds 
which return and of those which do not, 
we can never be sure that the exceptional 
bird which does get home has not ac- 
complished it by accidentally flying into 
a familiar territory. 

For these reasons I have been hardy 
enough to say that the question as to 
whether animals have a special homing 
sense can never be answered by experi- 
ments upon the homing pigeon. It was 
this thought which led me to make a study 
of distant orientation in two species of 
tropical birds which are found upon Bird 
Key—a little deserted mound of sand 
about three hundred yards in diameter 
lying in the middle of the Gulf of Mex- 
ico. This key is a member of the Dry 
Tortugas group (sixty-five miles due west 
from Key West). The birds in question 
are the noddy and sooty terns, belonging 
to the gull family, and not differing much 
in general size from the homing pigeon. 
In the fall and winter months they are 
to be found distributed generally over 
the tropical waters of the Caribbean Sea. 
On the first day of May, almost to the 
day, about twenty-five to thirty thousand 
of them migrate to Bird Key, and remaiz 
there for the nesting season. Bird Key 
is thus the northern limit of migration. 
A study of their habits shows that they 
do not go out over the water in their 
search for food for distances greater than 
fifteen to eighteen miles, consequently 
any distance north of Bird Key greater 
than this would take the birds into an un- 
known territory. Here if anywhere, then, 
we have material at hand for carrying 
out experiments upon distant orientation. 
We can send birds out over an ocean 
pathway or we can send them inland. 
My experiments have not been carried 
very far at the present time, but they 
have already progressed far enough to 
give some really astonishing results. 

After the egg is laid, the male and 
female birds take turns at brooding, 
and one bird is always to be found 
at the nest. At this time the birds are 
bold and can be captured easily. After 
being captured they are marked individ- 
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streaks of different- 
These markings can 
he so varied that each bird sent out has 
a different marking. The then 
tagged, showing the time of the bird’s 
removal. A record is kept of the weather 
and the number of days it takes the bird 
to return. I began my experiments by 
sending them out 


with large 
colored oil paints. 


ually 


nest is 


in pairs to distances 
respectively of twenty, forty-five, sixty- 
six, and one hundred and eight miles, 
ditferent being used in each test. 
In all cases the birds returned from these 
trips in good condition. The 
rate of flight could not be determined 
accurately by reason of the fact that the 
birds stopped to feed the 
of small minnows which jump out over 
the surface of the water. These distances 
were all to the east and to the south of 
Bird Key. 
time was short, to give the birds a severe 


birds 


average 


upon schools 


I then determined, since my 


trial by sending them almost due north. 
On the early morning of 13th 
(1907) five birds put into a large 
insect-cage and given into the charge of 
Dr. H. E. Jordan, who was returning 
to New York. He carried the birds ria 
the government tug to Key West. There 
food was purchased for them (small min- 
At three in the morning of Fri- 
day, the 14th, Doctor Jordan boarded the 
Mallory boat Denver. which was leaving 
West at that time for New York. 
On board the boat the birds (which were 
carried in the hold of the vessel) were 
both watered and fed. On Sunday, the 
16th, at nine in the morning, the birds 
released at latitude 35°, longitude 
75° 10° (approximately twelve miles east 
of Cape Hatteras). The wind was fair 
and fresh for several days after the birds 
were released. I kept their nests under 
constant but had almost 
given up hope of their return, when, to 
my surprise, on June 21st, at half past 
eight in the morning, I found two of the 
marked birds upon their respective nests. 
The nest mates of the other three birds 


June 
were 


nows). 


Key 


were 


observation, 


had taken new nest companions; conse- 
quently had the marked birds returned 
they would have been unable to obtain 


A few days later 
I by chance observed one of the marked 
birds attempting to alight at its own 
nest. It was immediately driven away. 
Three of the five birds are thus known 


possession of the nest. 
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to have returned. I have little doubt that 
the other two birds also returned. Thy 
distance in a straight line from Hatteras 
to Bird Key is approximately eight hun 
dred and fifty miles. The alongshor 
route is about one thousand and eight, 
one miles. The latter is the route in al 
probability chosen by the birds, sinc 
by studying their habits I found that th 

do not fly at night, nor swim nor rest 
upon the water, and yet are dependent 
upon the ocean for their food and water 
This distance’ was covered in a little les. 
than six days. 

For comparison’s sake, I give here 
record of the homing pigeon Hobo on hi 
trip from Houston, Texas, to Milwaukee 
a distance of one thousand miles. I an 
indebted to Mr. A. E. Wiedering, som 
time race secreiary of the Milwaukee di- 
trict of National Federated Hominy 
Pigeon Fanciers, for the record of thi 
bird. He was Mr. Wiedering’ 
prize birds. 

Hobo was released at Houston on Jul) 
24th at noon, and reached Milwaukee o 
August 3d at a quarter past eight in tly 
morning, taking nine days, twenty hour- 
and fifteen minutes for the trip (ver 
to the world’s record). The on 
other bird released. with Hobo whic! 
made good time was Littl Hen. Hei 
record was fourteen days, one hour, and 
nineteen minutes. These birds had 
been flying for five years, in larg 
part over the territory between 
Houston and Milwaukee. 

There can be no doubt that my birds 
were carried into a wholly unknown ter 
ritory, and since they returned, the ques 
tion as to how they did it is the on 
which it is hoped future experiment will 
answer. The generally accepted theory) 
up to the present time has been that thx 
birds return by means of visual land 
marks, but here there are no familiar 
visual landmarks. It seems to me that 
the “visual landmark ” theory of distant 
orientation is forever exploded by thes 
tests. What we shall put in-place of it 
is difficult to decide. Birds may have an 
extremely sensitive temperature 
or a very fine sense of touch, which may 
aid them in detecting warm or cold, wet 
or dry, violent or gentle air currents, but 
such a supposition is doubly precarious 
for the reason that we do not at present 


one of 


close 


lving 


sense, 
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know anything about the perfection of birds or birds kept in a _ photographic 
their senses of touch and of temperature; dark room are at first almost ineapabk 
and secondly, granted that they have of taking care of themselves. They be 
such senses finely enough developed, are have much like birds whose cerebral 
the air currents constant enough and dis- hemispheres (the two largest portions of 
tinetive enough to afford a basis for get- the brain) have been removed. The fact 
ing back from any point of the compass? that birds are helpless in the dark is 

Shall we, then, assume a special hom- thus no proof that there is no special 
ng sense and forthwith call our problem homing sense. All that we can say at 
solved? This might satisfy the dilettant, present is that light would be as necessary 
hut not the scientist. If the facts demand for the operation of such a supposed sense 
t, he is willing to assume a special sense, as it is for the other senses. Popular 
it the moment the assumption is made interest in distant orientation would b 
t becomes his duty to locate the sense more or less satisfied if a special homing 
rgan responsible for it and to tell how’ sense were to be brought in to explain 
the organ works, and what ‘ts relation is the facts in the case, but the real work 
to the other sense organs. That such a on the problem would then have only 
special sense, if it exists, is intimately seriously begun for the scientist. It is 
related to vision in some way is shown probably too early yet to say that the 
by the fact that birds, as a rule, do not case is made out for a special homing 





fly at night and that blind birds cannot sense. The evidence, however, is too 
find the way home. This may be due strong for us to deny that some sense 





to the fact that light is necessary for any other than vision is employed by animals 
nd of general bodily activity. Blind in finding the way home. 


Playmates 
BY JOSEPH RUSSELL TAYLOR 


HE pewee cried his pretty word 

Look and listen! There’s the hird!— 
Perched in reach, and out afloat 
He wove a circle round your throat, 
You were in his roundabout. 
Look out! look out! 
The squirrel in the pear tree shook 
The rustling leafage—listen, look !— 
And dropped the green soft-thudding pears 
To rap a child’s head unawares, 
A gift, a game, beyond a doubt. 
Look out! look out! 
The child that seemed alone with m« 
Played, and there were playmates three, 
Under the green summer tree. 


Look out! 
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BY 


IIREE times within a quarter of an 
£3 hour—shifting the while his pos- 
ture on his chair of contemplation 

had he looked at his watch as for its 
final sharp hint that he should decide, 
that he should get up. His seat was one 
of a group fairly sequestered, unocecu- 
pied save for his own presence, and from 
where he lingered he looked off at a 
stretch of lawn freshened by recent April 
showers and on which sundry small chil- 
dren were at play. The trees, the shrubs, 
the plants, every stem and twig just ruf- 
fled as by the first touch of the light fin- 
ger of the relenting year, struck him as 
standing still in the blest hope of more 
of the the quarter about 
him held its breath after the fashion of 
the child who waits with the rigor of 
an open mouth and shut for the 
effect of having 
good. So, in the windless, 
the beautiful 
the Park of the winter’s end had struck 
White-Mason as New 
York, under was 
“ good,” good enough—for him; its very 
sounds were faint, were almost 


same caress; 


eves 


promised sensible his 


heen sun- 
warmed air of afternoon, 
waiting; even 
such an impression, 


sweet, 


as they reached him from so seemingly 


far beyond the wooded horizon that 
formed the remoter limit of his large 
glade. The tones of the frolic 
ceased to be and 
fact almost as fresh 
decent as the frilled and puckered 
ribboned garb of the little girls, 
which had always a way, in those parts, 
of so portentously flaunting the daugh- 
ters of the strange that is of 
the overwhelmingly alien—populace at 
him. 

Not that these things in particular 
were his matter of meditation now; he 
had wanted, at the end of his walk, to 
sit apart a little and think—and had 
been doing that for twenty minutes, even 
though as yet to no break in the charm 
of procrastination. But he had looked 
without and listened without 


shallow 
infants 
harsh - 
and 
and 


nondescript 
were in 


native 


seeing 


HENRY 


JAMES 


hearing: all that had been positive for 
him was that he hadn’t failed vaguel, 
to feel. He had felt in the first plac 
and he continued to feel—yes, at fort) 
eight quite as much as at any point 
of the supposed reign of younger inten 
sities—the great spirit of the air, th 
fine sense of the season, the supreme ap 
peal of Nature, he might have said, 1 
his time of life; quite as if she, easy, i) 
dulgent, indifferent, cynical Power, wer 
offering him the last chance it would 
rest with his wit or his blood to embrac« 
Then with that he had been entertain- 
ing, to the point and with the prolonged 
consequence of accepted immobilization, 
the certitude that if he did call on Mr: 
Worthingham and find her at home }y 
couldn’t in justice to himself not put 
to her the question that had lapsed th: 
other time, the last time, through the ir 
ritating and persistent, even if acei 
dental, presence of others. What friends 
she had—the people who so stupidly, s 
wantonly stuek! If they should, he and 
she, come to an understanding, that 
would presumably have to inelude cer 
tain members of her singularly ill-com 
posed circle, in whom it was ineredibl 
to him that he should ever take an in 
terest. This defeat, to do himself jus 
ticee—he was bent rather predominant], 
on that, ideal justice to her 
with her possible conception of what it 
should consist of, being another and quit: 
a different matter—he had had the fact of 
the Sunday afternoon to thank for; sh« 
didn’t “keep” that day for him, sinc 
they hadn’t, up to now, quite begun to 
cultivate the appointment or assignation 
founded on explicit sacrifices. He might 
at any rate look to find this pleasant 
practical Wednesday —should he in- 
deed, at his actual rate, stay it befor 
it ebbed—more liberally and intending- 
ly given him. 

The sound he at last most wittingly 
distinguished in his nook was the single 
deep note of half past five borne to him 


you see; 
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rom some high-perched publie clock. He 
nally got up with the that the 
me from then on ought at least to be 
elt as sacred to him. At this juncture 
t was—while he there shaking 
is garments, settling his hat, his neck- 
tie, his shirt-cuffs, fixing the high polish 
if his fine shoes as if for some reflection 

it of his straight and spare and griz- 
ed, his refined and trimmed and dressed, 
is altogether distinguished person, that 

a gentleman abundantly settled, but 

fa bachelor markedly nervous—at this 
risis it was, doubtless, that he at once 
most and least resented his 
vredicament. If he should go he’d al- 
nost to a certainty find her, and if he 
should find her he’d almost to a certainty 
ome to the point. He wouldn’t put it 
ff again—there was that high considera- 
tion for him of justice at least to himself. 
He had never yet denied himself any- 
thing so apparently fraught with possi- 
vilities as the idea of proposing to Mrs. 
Worthingham—never yet, in other words, 
lenied himself anything he had so dis- 
tinetly wanted to do; and the results of 
that wisdom had remained for him pre- 
isely the precious parts of experience. 
Counting only the offers of his honor- 
ible hand, these had been on three re- 
nembered occasions at 
impulse as sharp and a 
self-respect as reasoned; a_ self-respect 
that hadn’t in the least suffered, more- 
ver, from the failure of each appeal. 
lie had been met in the three cases—the 
mly ones he at all compared with his 
present by the frank confession 
that he didn’t somehow, charming as he 
was, cause himself to be superstitiously 
believed in; and the lapse of life, after- 
wards, had cleared up many doubts. 

It wouldn’t have done, he eventually, he 
lucidly saw, each time he had been refused ; 
and the candor of his nature was such 
that he could live to think of these very 
passages as a proof of how right he had 
been—right, that is, to have put himself 
forward always, by the happiest instinct, 
only in impossible conditions. He had 
the happy consciousness of having ex- 
posed the important question to the cru- 
cial test, and of having escaped, by that 
persistent logic, a grave mistake. What 
better proof of his escape than the fact 
that he was now free to renew the all- 
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sense 


stood 


measured 


least the conse- 
quence of an 


case 
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ool 


should be, 
different and 
The conditions were 
better by as much more— 


and 
do so in 


interesting inquiry, 
actly, about to 


ex- 


better conditions ? 
as much more 
of his career and character, of his situ- 
ation, his reputation he could even have 
ealled it, of his knowledge of life, of his 
somewhat extended 
sibly augmented 
tainly improved 
involved in the impending 
settlement. Once he had got into motion, 
once he had crossed the Park and passed 
out of it, entering, with very little space 
to traverse, one of the short new streets 
that abutted on its east 
became that of a man 
to find confidence, quite to find felicity, 
in the sense, in 


his 
his 
temnper—as 


means, of 
charm, of 
mind 


pos- 
cer- 
and 


was actual 


his step 
enough 


side, 


young 


almost any sense, of ac- 
tion. He could still enjoy almost any- 
thing, absolutely an unpleasant thing, 
in default of a better, that might still 
remind him he wasn’t so old. The stand- 
ing everything about him 
would, it true, have weakened this 
cheer by too much presuming on it; Mrs. 
Worthingham’s house, before which he 
stopped, had that gloss of new money, 
that glare of a piece fresh from the mint 
and ringing for the first time on any 
counter, which seems to claim for it, in 
any transaction, than 
the “face” value. 

This could but be yet more the case 
for the impression of the observer intro- 
duced and committed; on our friend’s 
part I mean, after his admission and 
while still in the hall, the sense of the 
general shining immediacy, of the still 
unhushed clamor of the shock, was per- 
haps stronger than he had ever known 
it. That broke out every corner 
as the high pitch of interest, and with 
that—no, certainly—he had 
never seen equalled; every particular ex- 
pensive object shrieking at him in its 
artless pride that it had just “come 
home.” He met the whole vision with 
something of the grimace produced on 
persons without goggles by the passage 
from a shelter to a blinding light; and 
if he had—by a perfectly possible chance 
—been “ snap-shotted ” on the spot, would 
have struck you as showing for his first 
tribute to the temple of Mrs. Worthing- 
ham’s charming presence a scowl! almost 
of anguish. He wasn’t constitutionally, 


newness of 
was 


something more 


from 


a candor 














tS bed 


it may at once be explained for him, a 
goggled person; and he was condemned, 
in New York, to this frequent violence 
of transition—having to reckon with it 
whenever he went out, as who should say, 
from himself. The high pitch of interest, 
to his taste, was the pitch of history, the 
pitch of acquired and earned suggestion, 
the pitch of association, in a word; so 
that he lived by preference, incontesta- 
bly, if not in a rich gloom, which would 
have been beyond his means and spirits, 
at least amid objects and images that con- 
fessed to the tone of time. 

He had ever felt that an indispensable 
presence—with a of it moreover 
that interfered at no point with his gen- 
tle habit, not to say his subtle art, of 
drawing out left him of his 


need 


what was 


vouth, of thinly and thriftily spreading 
the rest of that choicest jam-pot of the 
cupboard of consciousness over the re- 


mainder of a slice of life still possibly 
thick enough to bear it; or in other words 
of moving the melancholy limits, the sig- 
nificant signs, constantly a little further 
very much as_ property-marks or 
staked boundaries are sometimes stealth- 
ily shifted at night. He positively cher- 
ished in fact, as against the too inveter- 
ate gesture of distressfully guarding his 
eyeballs — New York 
seemed to keep him at it—an ideal of ad- 


on, 


sO many aspects 
justed appreciation, of courageous curi- 
osity, of fairly letting the world about 
world of constant breathless re- 
newals and merciless substitutions, make 


him, a 


its flaring assault on its own inordinate 
terms. Newness was value in the piece— 
for the aequisitor, or at least sometimes 
might be, even though the act of “ blow- 
hard, the act marking a_ heated 
freshness of arrival, or other form of ir- 
ruption, could never minister to the peace 
of those already and long on the field; 
this if only because maturer tone 
was after all most appreciable and most 
consoling when one staggered back to it, 
wounded, bleeding, blinded, from the riot 
of the raw—or, to put the whole experi- 
ence more prettily, no doubt, from ex- 
cesses of light. 


ing e 


and 


If he went in, however, with something 
of his more or less inevitable scowl, there 
were really, at the moment, two rather 
valid reasons for sereened observation; 
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the first of these being that the whol, 
place seemed to reflect as never befor 
the lustre of Mrs. Worthingham’s ow 
polished and prosperous little person 
to smile, it struck him, with her smi}. 
to twinkle not only with the gleam 
her lovely teeth, but with that of all he; 
¢fings and brooches and bangles and othe; 
gewgaws, to curl and spasmodiecally elus 
ter as in emulation of her charming 
complicated yellow tresses, to surroun 
the most animated of pink-and-white, 
ruffed and ribboned, of frilled and fes 
tooned Dresden china shepherdesses wit 
exactly the right system of rococo curv 
and convolutions and other flourish 
a perfect bower of painted and gilded a 
moulded coneeits. The second ground 
this immediate impression of scenic ex 
travagance, almost as if the eurtain r 
for him to the first act of some sma 
expensively mounted comie opera, ¥ 
that she hadn’t, after all, awaited him 
fond singleness, but had again just a t1 
fle ineonsiderately exposed him to th 
drawback of having to reckon, for what 
ever design he might amiably entertai! 
with the presence of a third and quit 
superfluous person, a small black insig 
nificant but none the oppressiv: 
stranger. It was odd how, the in 
stant, the little lady engaged with her 
did affect him as comparatively black 
very much as if that had absolutely, i 
such a medium, to be the graceless a} 
pearance of any item not positively of som: 
fresh shade of a light color or of som 
pretty pretension to a charming 
Any witness of their meeting, his host 
ess should surely have felt, would hav 
been a false note in the whole rosy glow: 
but what false as that of th 
dingy little presence that she might ac 
tually, by a refinement of her perhaps 
always too visible study of effect, hav 
provided as a positive contrast or foil / 
whose name and intervention, moreover. 
she appeared to be no more moved t 
mention and aceount for than she might 
have to “present ”’—whether as 
stretched at her feet or erect upon dis 
ciplined haunches—some shaggy old do 
mesticated terrier or poodle. 
Extraordinarily, after he had been in 
the room five minutes—a space of timé 
during which his fellow visitor had nei- 
ther budged nor uttered a sound—he had 


less 


on 


twist 


note so 


been 
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ade Mrs. Worthingham out as all at 
nee perfectly pleased to see him, com- 
nletely aware of what he had most in 
mind, and singularly serene in face of 
his sense of their impediment. It was 
is if for all the world she didn’t take 
t for one, the immobility, to say nothing 
f the seeming equanimity, of their tact- 
ess companion; at whom meanwhile in- 
leed our friend himself, after his first 
ified perception, no more adventured 
look than if advised by his constitu- 
tional kindness that to notice her in any 
legree would perforce be ungraciously 
to glower. He talked after a fashion with 
he woman as to whose power to please 
nd amuse and serve him, as to whose 
really quite organized and indicated fit- 
ess for lighting up his autumn after- 
noon of life his conviction had lately 
strained itself s 
the while carrying on an intenser ex- 


» clear; but he was all 


change with his own spirit and trving 
to read into the charming creature’s be- 
havior, as he could only call it, some con- 
firmation of his theory that she also had 
her inward flutter and anxiously counted 
on him. He found support, happily for 
the conviction just named, in the idea, 
at no moment as yet really repugnant 
to him, the idea bound up in fact with 
the finer essence of her appeal, that she 
iad her own vision too of her quality 
ind her price, and that the last appear- 


anee she would have like bristle with 
was that of being forewa 1 and eager. 

He had, if he came { k of it, 
scarce definitely warned he e prob- 
ably wouldn’t have taken to 30 con- 


sciously in the first instance without an 
appreciative sense that, as she was a lit- 
tle person of twenty superficial graces, 
so she was also a little person with her 
secret of pride. She might just have 
planted her mangy lion—not to say her 
muzzled house-dog—there in his path as 
a symbol that she wasn’t cheap and easy; 
which would be a thing he couldn’t pos- 
sibly wish his future wife to have shown 
herself in advance, even if to him alone. 
That she could make him put himself 
such questions was precisely part of the 
attaching play of her iridescent surface, 
the shimmering interfusion of her vari- 
ous aspects; that of her youth with her 
independence—her pecuniary perhaps in 
particular, that of her vivacity with her 
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that of her facility above all 
with her odd novelty; the high modernity, 
as people appeared to have come to call it, 
that made her so much more “ knowing ” 
in some directions than even he, man of 
the world as he certainly was, could pre- 
tend to be, though all on a basis of the 
most unconscious and instinctive and 


luxurious assumption. She was “up” 


beauty, 


to everything, aware of everything—if 
one counted from a short enough time 
back (from week before last, say, and as 
if quantities of history had burst upon 
the world within the fortnight); she was 
likewise surprised at nothiug, and in that 
direction one might reckon as far ahead 
as the rest of her lifetime,’ or at any 
rate as the rest of his, which was all that 
would concern him: it was as if the suit- 
ability of the future to her personal and 
rather pampered tastes was what she 
most took for granted, so that he could 
see her, for all her Dresden-china shoes 
and her flutter of wondrous befrilled 
contemporary skirts, skip by the side of 
the coming age as over the floor of a 
ball-room, keeping step with its mon- 
strous stride and prepared for every fig- 
ure of the dance. 

Her outlook took form to him suddenly 
as a great square sunny window that 
hung in assured fashion over the immen- 
sity of life. There rose toward it as 
from a vast swarming plaza a high tide 
of motion and sound; vet it was at the 
same time as if even while he looked her 
light gemmed hand, flashing on him in 
addition to those other things the per- 
fect polish of the prettiest pink finger- 
nails in the world, had touched a spring, 
the most ingenious of recent devices for 
instant ease, which dropped half across 
the scene a soft-colored mechanical 
blind, a fluttered, fringed awning of 
charmingly toned silk, such as would 
make a bath of cool shade for the fa- 
vored friend leaning with her there—that 
is for the happy couple itself—on the bal- 
econy. The great view would be the pros- 
pect and privilege of the very state he 
coveted—since didn’t he covet it?—the 
state of being so securely at her side; 
while the wash of privacy, as one might 
count it, the broad fine brush dipped into 
clear umber and passed, full and wet, 
straight across the strong scheme of col- 
or, would represent the security itself, 
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all the uplifted inner elegance, the con- 
dition, so ideal, of being shut out from 
nothing and yet of having, so gayly and 
breezily aloft, none of the burden or 
worry of anything. Thus, as I say, for 
friend, the place itself, while his 
lasted, portentously 
opened and spread, and what was before 
him took, to his vision, though indeed at 
so other a crisis, the form of the “ glim- 
mering square” of the poet; yet, for a 
still more remarkable fact, with an in- 
congruous object usurping at a given in- 
stant the privilege of the frame and seem- 
ing, even as he looked, to block the view. 

The ineongruous object was a woman’s 
with a little sparsely 
feathered black hat, an ornament quite 
unlike those the women mostly noticed 
by White-Mason now “ wearing,” 
and that grew and grew, that came near- 
er and nearer, while it met his eyes, after 
the manner of images in the cinemato 
graph. 


our 


vivid impression 


head, crowned 


were 


It had presently loomed so large 
that he saw nothing else—not only among 
the things at a considerable distance, the 
things Mrs. Worthingham would 
tually, yet unmistakably, introduce him 
to, but among those of this lady’s vari- 
attributes 


even- 


ous and appurtenances as to 
which he had been in the very act of cul- 
It was in the 
minute the 
traordinary thing in the world: every- 
thing had altered, dropped, darkened, dis- 
appeared; his imagination had spread its 
wings only to feel them flop all gro- 
tesquely at its sides as he recognized in 


tivating his consciousness. 


course of another most ex- 


his hostess’s quiet companion, the oppress- 
ive alien who hadn’t indeed imterfered 
with his fanciful flight, though she had 
prevented his immediate declaration and 
brought about the thud, not to say the 
felt violent shock, of his fall to earth, 
the perfectly plain identity of Cornelia 
Rasch. It who had remained 
there at attention; it was she their com- 
panion hadn’t introduced; it was she he 
had forborne to face with his fear of in- 
He stared at 


was she 


civility. her—evervthing 


else went. 
“Why it has been you all this time?’ 
Miss Raseh fairly turned pale. “I 
was waiting to see if you’d know me.” 
“Ah, my dear Cornelia ”—he 
straight out with it—“ rather!” 
“Well it isn’t,” she 


came 


returned with a 
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quick change to red now, “ from having 
taken much time to look at me!” 

She smiled, she even laughed, but hx 
could see how she had felt his uncon 
sciousness, poor thing; the acquaintance. 
quite the friend of his youth, as she had 
been, the associate of his childhood, of 
his early manhood, of his middle age i: 
fact, up to a few years back, not mor 
than ten at the most; the associate to 
of so many of his associates and of al 
most all of his relations, those of th. 
other time, those who had mainly gon 
forever; the person in slfert whose noted 
disappearance, though it might hay 
final, had only of recent 
She was present again now, a 
unexpectedly—he had heard of her hay 
ing at last, left alone after 
deaths and with seant resources, soug)ht 
economic salvation in Europe, the pro 
ised land of American thrift—she w: 
present as this almost ancient and th 
oddly unassertive little rotund 
whom no more obliged t 
address than if had been a bla 
satin ottoman “treated” with buttons 
and gimp; a class of object as to whic! 
the policy of blindness was imperativ: 
He felt the need of some explanator 
plea, and before he could think had utter 
ed one at Mrs. Worthingham’s expens 
“ Why, you see we weren’t introduced—!" 
“ No—but I didn’t suppose I 


seemed been 


seasons, 


successi vi 


figuyr 
one seemed 


she 


shoul 


have to be named to you.” 
“Well, my dear woman, you haven't 


that justice!” He could at 
least make this point. “I felt all th 
while—!” However it would have taken 
him long to say what he had been fee] 
ing; and he was aware now of the pretty 
projected light of Mrs. Worthingham’s 
wonder. She looked as if, out for a walk 
with her, he had put her to the incon 
venience of his stopping to speak to a 
strange woman in the street. 


“ 


- do me 


I never supposed you knew her!’—it 
was to him his hostess excused herself. 

This made Miss Rasch spring up, dis 
tinctly flushed, distinctly strange to be 
hold, but not vulgarly nettled—Cornelia 
was incapable of that; only rather fun 
nily bridling and laughing, only showing 
that this was all she had waited for, only 
saying just the right thing, the thing sh« 
could make so clearly a jest. “ Of course 
if you had you’d have presented him.” 
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Worthingham looked while an- 
swering at White-Mason. “I didn’t 
want you to go—which you 
do as soon as he speaks to you. But I 
never dreamed— !” 

“That there was anything between 
us? Ah, there are no end of things!” 
He, on his side, though addressing the 
younger and prettier woman, looked at. his 
fellow guest; to whom he even continued: 
“When did you get back? May I come 
and see you the very first thing ?”’ 

Cornelia gasped and wriggled—she 


Mrs. 


you see 


practically giggled; she had lost every 
atom of her little old, her little young, 
though always unaccountable prettiness, 


which used to peep so, on the bare chance 
of a shot, from behind indefensible fea- 
tures, that it almost made watching her 
a form of sport. He had heard vaguely 
of her, it came back to him (for there 
had been no letters; their later acquaint- 
thank hadn’t involved 
that) as experimenting, for economy, and 
then as settling, to the same rather dis- 
mal end, somewhere in England, at one 
of those intensely English places, St. 
Leonards, Cheltenham, Bognor, Dawlish 

which, awfully, was it?—and she now 
affected him for all the 
small squirming, exclaiming, genteelly 
conversing old maid of a type vaguely 
associated with the three-volume novels 
he used to feed on (besides his so often 
encountering it in “real life”) during a 
far-away stay of his 
Odder than any element of 
sip’s identity itself, however, 
fact that somehow, with it 
joiced his sight. Indeed the 
oddity was that the manner of her re- 
ply to his request for leave to eall 
should have absolutely charmed his at- 
tention. She didn’t look at him; she 
only, from under her frumpy, crapy, eu 
riously exotic hat, and with her good 
little near-sighted insinuating glare, ex- 
pressed to Mrs. Worthingham, while she 
answered him, wonderful arch things, the 
overdone things of a shy woman. “ Yes, 
you may call—but only when this dear 


The 


ance, goodness, 


world as some 


Brighton. 
his 


own at 
ex-gos- 
was the 
all, re- 


supreme 


she 


lovely lady has done with you!” 
moment after which she was gone. 


Forty minutes later he was taking his 
way back from the queer miscarriage of 
his adventure; taking it, with no con- 
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scious positive felicity, through the very 
spaces that had witnessed shortly before 
the considerable serenity of his assurance. 
He had said to himself then, or had as 
good as said it, that, since he might do 
perfectly as he liked, it couldn’t fail for 
him that he must retrace those 
steps, humming, to all intents, the first 
bars of a wedding-march; so beautifully 
had it cleared up for him that he was 
“going to like” letting Mrs. Worthing 
ham accept him. He was to have 
hummed no wedding-march, as it seemed 
to be turning out—he had none, up to 
now, to hum; and yet, extraordinarily, 
it wasn’t in the least because she had 
refused him. Why then hadn’t he liked 
as much as he had intended to like it 
putting the pleasant act, the act of not 
refusing him, in her power? Could it 
all have come from the awkward minute 
of his failure to decide sharply, on Cor- 
nelia’s departure, whether or no he 
would attend her to the door? He hadn’t 
decided at all—what the deuce had been 
in him ’—but had danced to and fro in 
the room, thinking better of each im- 
pulse and then thinking worse. He had 
hesitated like an absurd 
hind-legs, between two bundles of 


soon 


ass, erect on 
hay ; 
the upshot of which must have been his 
giving the falsest impression. In 
that to be for an instant 
sidered had their common past commit- 
ted him to crapy Cornelia?’ He repudi- 
ated whack on the gravel 
ghost of an obligation. 


what 


way was con- 


with a any 

What he could get rid of with scanter 
necess, unfortunately, was the peculiar 
sharpness of his sense that, though mys 
tified by his visible flurry—and yet not 
mystified enough for a sympathetic ques- 
tion either—his hostess had been, on the 
whole, even more frankly diverted: which 
was precisely an example of that newest, 
freshest, finest her, the air 
and the candor of assuming, not “ heart- 
lessly,” 


freedom in 


not viciously, not even very con 
sciously, but with a bright pampered con 
which would probably end by 
affecting one’s nerves as the most imper- 
tinent stroke in the world, that 
blest thing coming up for her in any 


fidence 
every 


connection was somehow matter for her 
general recreation. There she was again 
with the innocent egotism, the gilded and 


overflowing anarchism, really, of her 
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doubtless quite unwitting but none the 
rabid modern Her grace of 
ease was perfect, but it was all grace of 
ease, not a single shred of it grace of un- 
certainty or of difficulty—which meant, 
when you came to see, that, for its happy 
working, not a grain of provision was left 
by it to mere manners. This was clearly 
going to be the music of the future—that 
if people were but rich enough and fur- 
nished enough and fed enough, exer- 
cised and sanitated and manicured, and 
generally advised and advertised and 
made “ knowing ” enough, avertis enough, 
as the term appeared to be nowadays in 
Paris, all they had to do for civility was 
to take the amused ironic view of those 
who might be less initiated. In his time, 
when he was young or even when he was 
only but a little less middle-aged, the best 
manners had been the best kindness, and 
the best kindness had mostly been some 
art of not insisting on one’s luxurious 
differences, of concealing rather, for com- 
mon humanity, if not for common de- 
ceney, a part at least of the intensity or 
the ferocity with which might be 
“in the know.” 

Oh, the “know ”—Mrs. Worthingham 
was in it, all instinctively, inevitably, 
and as a matter of course, up to her eyes; 
which didn’t, the least little 
bit prevent her being as ignorant as a 
fish of everything that really, and 
timately and fundamentally concerned 
him, poor dear old White-Mason. She 
didn’t, in the first place, so much as 
know who he was—by which he meant 
know who and what it was to be a White- 
Mason, even a poor and a dear and old 
one, “anyway.” That indeed—he did her 
perfect justice—was of the very essence 
of the newness and freshness and beau- 
tiful, brave, irresponsibility by 
which she had originally dazzled him: just 
exactly that circumstance of her having 
no instinet for any old quality or quan- 
tity or identity, a single historic or social 
value, as he might say, of the New York 
of his already almost legendary past; and 
that additional one of his, on his side, 
having, so far as this went, cultivated 
blankness, cultivated positive prudence, 
as to her own personal background—the 
vagueness, at the best, with which all 
honest gentlefolk, the New-Yorkers of his 
approved stock and conservative genera- 


less 


note. 


one 


however, 


S« ial 
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tion, were content, as for the most part 
they were indubitably wise, to surround 
the origins and antecedents and queer un 
imaginable early influences of persons 
swimming into their ken from those parts 
of the country that quite necessarily and 
naturally figured to their view as “God 
forsaken ” and generally impossible. 

The few scattered surviving represent 
atives of a society once “ good ”—rar; 
nantes in gurgite vasto— were liable, at 
the pass things had come to, to meet. 
and even amid old shades once sacred, 
or what was left of such, every form of 
social impossibility, and, more irresistib]; 
still, to find these apparitions often carry 
themselves (often at least in the case of 
the women) with a wondrous wild gal 
lantry, equally imperturbable and inimi 
table, the sort of thing that reached its 
maximum in Mrs. Worthingham. B« 
yond that who ever wanted to look up 
their annals, to reconstruct their steps 
and stages, to dot their i’s in fine, or to 
“go behind” anything that was theirs / 
One wouldn’t do that for the world—a 
rudimentary discretion forbade it; and 
yet this check from elementary undis 
cussable taste quite consorted with a du 
respect for them, or at any rate with a 
due respect fer one’s self in connection 
with them: as wa: just exemplified in 
what weald be his own, what would b 
poor dear old White-Mason’s, insur- 
mountable aversion to having, on an) 
pretext, the doubtless very queer spectr 
of the late Mr. Worthingham presented 
to him. No question had he asked, or 
would he ever ask, should his life—that 
is should the suecess of his courtship- 
even intimately depend on it, either 
about that obscure agent of his mis- 
tress’s actual affluence or about the happy 
head-spring itself, and the apparently 
copious tributaries, of the golden stream. 

From all which marked anomalies, at 
any rate, what was the moral to draw‘ 
He dropped into a Park chair again with 
that question, he lost himself in the 
wonder of why he had come away with 
his homage so very much unpaid. Yet 
it didn’t seem at all, actually, as if he 
could say or conclude, as if he could do 
anything but keep on worrying—just in 
conformity with his being a person who, 
whether or no familiar with the need to 
make his conduct square with his con- 
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science and his taste was never wholly 
exempt from that of making his taste and 
his conscience square with his conduct. 
To this latter occupation he further 
abandoned himself, and it didn’t release 
him from his second brooding session till 
the sweet spring sunset had begun to 
gather and he had more or less cleared 
up, in the deepening dus!., the effective 
relation between the various parts of his 
ridiculously agitating experience. There 
were vital facts he seemed thus to catch, 
to seize, with a nervous hand, and the 
twilight helping, by their vaguely-whisked 
tails; unquiet truths that swarmed out 
after the fashion of creatures bold only 
at eventide, creatures that hovered and 
circled, that verily brushed his nose, in 
spite of their shyness. Yes, he had prac- 
tically just sat on with his “ mistress ” 
-heaven save the mark!—as if not to 
come to the point; as if it had absolutely 
come up that there would be something 
rather vulgar and awful in doing so. 
The whole stretch of his stay after Cor- 
nelia’s withdrawal had been consumed 
by his almost ostentatiously treating him- 
self to the opportunity of which he was 
to make nothing. It was as if he had 
sat and watched himself—that came back 
to him: Shall I now or sha’n’t I? Will 
I now or won’t I? Say within the next 
three minutes, say by a quarter past six, 
or by twenty minutes past, at the fur- 
thest—always if nothing more comes up 
to prevent. 

What had already come up to prevent 
was, in the strangest and drollest, or at 
least in the most preposterous, way in 
the world, that not Cornelia’s presence, 
but her very absence, with its distraction 
of his thoughts, the thoughts that lum- 
bered after her, had made the difference; 
and without his being the least able to 
tell why and how. He put it to himself 
after a fashion by the image that, this 
distraction once created, his working 
round to his hostess again, his reverting 
to the matter of his errand, began sud- 
denly to represent a return from so far. 
That was simply all—or rather a little 
less than all; for something else had con- 
tributed. “I never dreamed you knew 
her,” and “I never dreamed you did,” 
was inevitably what had been exchanged 
between them—supplemented by Mrs. 
Worthingham’s mere scrap of an expla- 
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nation: “Oh yes—to the small extent 
you see. Two years ago in Switzerland 
when I was at a high place for an ‘ after- 
cure, during twenty days of incessant 
rain, she was the only person in an ho- 
tel full of roaring, gorging, smoking 
Germans with whom I could have a word 
of talk. She and I were the only speak- 
ers of English, and were thrown together 
like castaways on a desert island and in 
a raging storm. She was ill besides, and 
she had no maid, and mine looked after 
her, and she was very grateful—writing 
to me later on and saying she should cer- 
tainly come to see me if she ever returned 
to New York. She has returned, you 
see—and there she was, poor little crea- 
ture!” Such was Mrs. Worthingham’s 
tribute—to which even his asking her if 
Miss Rasch had ever happened to speak 
of him caused her practically to add 
nothing. Visibly she had never thought 
again of any one Miss Rasch had spoken 
of or anything Miss Rasch had said; 
right as she was, naturally, about her 
being a little clever queer creature. This 
was perfectly true, and yet it was prob- 
ably—by being all she could dream of 
about her—what had paralyzed his prop- 
er gallantry. Its effect had been not in 
what it simply stated, but in what, un- 
der his secretly disintegrating criticism, 
it almost luridly symbolized. 

He had quitted his seat in the Louis 
Quinze drawing-room without having, 
as he would have described it, done any- 
thing but give the lady of the scene a 
superior chance not to betray a defeated 
hope—not, that is, to fail of the famous 
“»ride” mostly supposed to prop even 
the most infatuated women at such junc- 
tures; by which chance, to do her justice, 
she had thoroughly seemed to profit. 
But he finally rose from his later sta- 
tion with a feeling of better success. He 
had by a happy turn of his hand got hold 
of the most precious, the least obscure 
of the flitting, circling things that 
brushed his ears. What he wanted—as 
justifying for him a. little further con- 
sideration—was there before him from 
the moment he could put it that Mrs. 
Worthingham had no data. He almost 
hugged that word—it suddenly came to 
mean so much to him. No data, he felt, 
for a conception of the sort of thing the 
New York of “his time ” had been in his 
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life—the New York so unex- 
pectedly, so vividly and, as he might say, 
so perversely called back to all his senses 
by its identity with that of poor Cor- 
nelia’s time: she had had a 
time, small show as it was likely to make 
now, and his time and hers had been the 
same. figured to while 
he walked away as, 


personal 


since even 


Cornelia him 


by contrast and op- 
position, a massive little bundle of data; 
his impatience to go to see her sharpened 


as he thought of this: so certainly should 
he find out that wherever he might touch 
her, with a gentle though firm pressure, 
he would, as the fond visitor of old 
taps and fingers a disfeatured, 
overpapered wall with the conviction of 
a wainscot-edge beneath, recognize some 
small extrusion of history. 


houses 


There would have been a wonder for us 
meanwhile in continued use, as it 
were, of his happy formula—brought out 
to Cornelia Rasch within ten minutes, 
or perhaps only within twenty, of his 
having settled into the quite comforta- 
ble chair that, two days later, she indi- 
cated to him by her fireside. .He had ar- 
rived at her address through the fortu- 
nate chance of his having noticed her 
card, as he went out, deposited, in the 
good old New York fashion, on one of 
the rococo tables of Mrs. Worthingham’s 
hall. His eye had been caught by the 
pencilled indication that was to affect 
him, the next instant, as fairly placed 
there for his sake. This had really been 
his luck, for he shouldn’t have liked to 
write to Mrs. Worthingham for guidance 
—that he felt, though too impatient just 
now to analyze the reluctance. There 
was nobody else he could have approached 
for a clue, and with this reflection he was 
already aware of how it testified to their 
rare little position, his and Cornelia’s 
—position as conscious, ironic, pathetic 
survivors together of a dead and buried 
society—that there would have been, in 
all the town, under such stress, not a 
member of their old circle left to turn 
to. Mrs. Worthingham had practically, 
even if accidentally, helped him to knowl- 
edge; the last nail in the coffin of the poor 
dear extinct past had been planted for 
him by his having thus to reach his an- 
tique contemporary through perforation 
of the newest newness. The note of this 


his 
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particular recognition was in fact th 
more prescribed to him that the ground 
of Cornelia’s return to a scene swept so 
bare of the associational charm was cer 
tainly inconspicuous. What had sh 
then come back for?—he had asked him 
self that; with the effect of deciding that 
it probably would have been, a little, to 
“look after” her remnant of property 
Perhaps she had come to save what litt): 
might still remain of that shrivelled in 
terest; perhaps she had been, by thos: 
who took care of it for her, further 
swindled and despoiled, so that sh 
wished to get at the facts. Perhaps on 
the other hand—it was a more cheerful! 
chance—her investments, decently ad 
ministered, were making larger returns 
so that the rigorous thrift of “Bogno: 
could be finally relaxed. 

He had little to learn about the at 
traction of Europe, and rather expected 
that in the event of his union with Mrs 
Worthingham he should. find himsel{ 
pleading for it with the competence of 
one more in the “know” about Paris 
and Rome, about Venice and Florenc 
than even she could be. He could hav 
lived on in his New York, that is in the 
sentimental, the spiritual, the more or 
less romantic visitation of it: but had it 
been positive for him that he could live 
on in hers?—unless indeed the possibil 
ity of this had been just (like the famous 
vertige de l’abime, like the solicitation 
of danger, or otherwise of the dreadful) 
the very hinge of his whole dream. How- 
ever that might be, his curiosity was oc- 
cupied rather with the conceivable hinge 
of poor Cornelia’s: it was perhaps think- 
able that even Mrs. Worthingham’s New 
York, once it should have become pos- 
sible again at all, might have put forth 
to this lone exile a plea that wouldn’t 
be in the chords of Bognor. For him- 
self, after all, too, the attraction had been 
much more of the Europe over which one 
might move at ease, and which 
therefore could but cost, and cost much, 
right and left, than of the Europe adapt- 
ed to serimping. He saw himself on the 
whole scrimping with more zest even in 
Mrs. Worthingham’s New York than un- 
der the inspiration of Bognor. Apart 
from which it was yet again odd, not 
to say perceptibly pleasing to him, to 
note where the emphasis of his interest 
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fell in this fumble of faney over such 
felt oppositions as the new, the latest, 
the luridest power of money and the an- 
reserves and moderations and me- 
ioerities, These last struck him’ as 
howing by contrast the old brown sur- 
face and tone as of velvet rubbed and 
orn, shabby, and even a bit dingy, but 
all soft and subtle and still velvety— 
hich meant still dignified; whereas the 
angular facts of current finance were as 
harsh and metallic and bewildering as 
some stacked “exhibit ” of ugly patented 
inventions, things his medieval mind 
forbade his taking in. He had for in- 
stance the sense of knowing the pleasant 
little old Rasch fortune—pleasant as far 
as it went; blurred and im- 
pressions of what it had been and what 
it hadn’t, of how it had grown and how 
languished and how melted; they came 
back to him and put on such vividness 
that he could almost have figured him- 
self testify for them before a bland and 
encouraging Board. The idea of taking 
the field in any manner on the subject 
of Mrs. Worthingham’s resources would 
have affected him on the other hand as 
an odious ordeal, some glare of embar- 
rassment and exposure in a circle of 
hard unhelpful attention, of converging, 
derisive, unsuggestive eyes. 

In Cornelia’s small and quite cynic- 
ally modern flat—the house had a gro- 
tesque name, “ The Gainsborough,” but 
at least wasn’t an awful boarding-house, 
as he had feared, and she could receive 
him quite honorably, which was so much 
to the good—he would have been ready 
‘o use at once to her the greatest free- 
lom of friendly allusion: “ Have you 
still your old ‘family interest’ in those 
two houses in Seventh Avenue ?—one of 
which was next to a corner grocery, don’t 
you know? and was occupied as to its 
lower part by a candy-shop where the 
proportion of the stock of suspectedly 
stale popeorn to that of rarer and stick- 
ier joys betrayed perhaps a modest cap- 
ital on the part of your father’s, your 
grandfather’s or whoever’s tenant, but 
out of which TI nevertheless remember 
onee to have come as out of a bath of 
sweets, with my very garments, and even 
the separate hairs of my head, glued to- 
gether. The other of the pair, a tobac- 
conist’s, further down, had before it a 
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who thrust out 
indifferent world 
(you could buy candy cigars too, at the 
popeorn shop, and I 


Indian 
cigars at an 


wonderful huge 


wooden 
greatly preferred 
them to the wooden); I remember well, 
how I used to gape in fascination at the 
Indian and wonder if the last of the 
Mohicans like him—besides admir- 
ing so the resources of a family whose 
‘ property ’ I haven’t 
been round there lately—we must go 
round together; but don’t tell me the 
forms have utterly perished!” It was 
after that fashion he might easily have 
been moved, and with almost no transi- 
tion, to break out to Cornelia—quite as 
if taking up old _ talk, old 
community of gossip, just where they 
had left it; and even with the conscious- 
ness perhaps of overdoing a little, of 
putting at its maximum, for the present 
harmony, recapture (what 
should he call it?) the pitch and quan- 
tity of what the past had held for them. 

He didn’t in fact, no doubt, dart 
straight off to Seventh Avenue, there 
being too many other old things and 
much nearer and long subsequent; the 
point was only that for everything they 
spoke of after he had fairly begun to 
lean back and stretch his legs, and after 
she had let him, above all, light the first 
of a succession of cigarettes—for every- 
thing they spoke of he positively culti- 
vated extravagance and excess, piling up 
the crackling twigs as on the very altar 
of memory; and that by the end of half 
an hour she had lent herself, all gallant- 
ly, to their game. It was the game of 
feeding the beautiful iridescent flame, 
ruddy and green and gold, blue and pink 
and amber and silver, with anything 
they could pick up, anything that would 
burn and flicker. Thick-strown with such 
gleanings the occasion seemed indeed, in 
spite of the truth that they perhaps 
wouldn’t have proved, under cross-exam- 
ination, to have rubbed shoulders in the 
other life so very hard. Casual con- 
tacts, qualified communities enough, 
there had doubtless been, but not par- 
ticular “ passages,” nothing that counted, 
as he might think of it, for their “ very 
own” together, for nobody’s else at all. 
These shades of historic exactitude didn’t 
signify; the more and the less that there 
had been made perfect terms—and just 


was 


was in such forms. 


some some 


recovery, 
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by his being there and by her rejoicing 
in it—with their present need to have 
had all their past could be made to ap- 
pear to have given them. It was to this 
tune they proceeded, the least little bit 
as if they knowingly pretended—he giv- 
ing her the example and setting her the 
pace of it, and she, poor dear, after a 
first inevitable shyness, an uncertainty 
of wonder, a breathlessness of courage, 
falling into step and going 
length he would. 

She showed herself ready for it, grasp- 
ing gladly at the perception of what he 
must mean; and if she didn’t immediate- 
ly and completely fall in—not in the first 
half-hour, not even in the three or four 
others that his visit, even whenever he 
consulted his watch, still made nothing 
of—she yet understood enough as soon 
as she understood that, if their finer 
economy hadn’t so beautifully served, 
he might have been conveying this, that 
and the other incoherent and easy thing 
by the comparatively clumsy method of 
sound and statement. “No, I never 
made love to you; it would in fact have 
been absurd, and I don’t care—though 
Ll almost know, in the sense of almost 
remembering !—who did and who d:dn’t; 
but you were always about, and so was 
I, and, little as you may yourself care 
who 7 did it to, I dare say you remem- 
ber (in the sense of having known of 
it!) any old appearances that told. But 
we can’t afford at this time of day not 
to help each other to have had—well, 
everything there was, since there’s no 
more of it now, nor any way of coming 
by it except so; and therefore let us 
make together, let us make over and re- 
create, our lost world: for which we have 
after all and at the worst such a lot of 
material. You were in particular my 
poor dear sisters’ friend—they thought 
vou the funniest little brown thing pos- 
sible; so isn’t that again to the good? 
You were mine only to the extent that 
you were so much in and out of the house 
how much, if we come to that, 
wasn’t one in and out, south of Thir- 
tieth Street and north of Washington 
Square, in those days, those spacious, 
sociable, Arcadian days, that we flattered 
ourselves we filled with the modern 
fever, but that were so different from any 
of these arrangements of pretended 


whatever 


—as 
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hourly Time that dash themselves fo, 
ever to pieces as from the fiftieth floo) 
of sky-serapers.” 

This was the kind of thing that wa 
in the air, whether he said it or not, an 
that could hang there even with suc! 
quite other things as more crudely can 
out; came in spite of its being perha, 
caleulated to strike us that these las: 
would have been rather and most t] 
unspoken and the indirect. They we: 
Cornelia’s contribution, and as soon 
she had begun to talk of Mrs. Wort! 
ingham—he didn’t begin it!—they h 
taken their place bravely in the cent: 
of the circle. There they made, 
while, their considerable little figure, b 
all within the ring formed by fifty oth 
allusions, fitful but ‘really intenser 
ruptions that hovered and wavered a: 
came and went, joining hands at m 
ments and whirling round as in chorus 
only then again to dash at the slight! 
huddled centre with a free twitch 
peck or push or other taken libert) 
after the fashion of irregular frolic m 
tions in a dance or a Christ- 
mas game. 

“You’re so in love with her and want 
to marry her!”—she said it all sympa 
thetically and yearningly, poor crap 
Cornelia; as if it were to be quite take: 
for granted that she knew all about 
And then when he had asked how sh 
knew—why she took so informed a ton 
about it; all on the wonder of her seem 
ing so much more “in” it just at that 
hour than he himself quite felt he coul 
figure for: “ Ah, how but from the dear 
lovely thing herself? Don’t you suppos 
she knows it?” 

“Oh, she absolutely ‘knows’ it, doe- 
she?”—he fairly heard himself ask that: 
and with the oddest sense at once ot 
sharply wanting the certitude and yet o! 
seeing the question, of hearing himsel! 
say the words, through several thick 
nesses of some wrong medium. He cam 
back to it from a distance; as he woul 
have had to come back (this was agai! 
vivid to him) should he ‘have got round 
again to his ripe intention three day- 
before—after his now present but then 
absent friend, that is, had left him plant- 
ed before his now absent but then present 
one for the purpose. “Do you mean she 

at all confidently !—expects?” he went 


country 
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not much minding if it couldn’t but 
sund foolish; the time being given it 
1r him meanwhile by the sigh, the won- 
ering gasp, all charged with the unutter- 
ble, that the tone of his appeal set in 
He saw his companion look at 
lim, but it might have been with the 
thirty years ago; when—very 
ikely!—he had put her some such ques- 

m about some girl long since dead. 
Dimly at first, then more distinctly, 
idn’t it surge back on him for the very 
trangeness that there had been some such 
assage as this between them—yes, about 
Mary Cardew!—in the autumn of ’68? 

“Why, don’t you realize your situa- 
tion?” Miss Rasch struck him as quite 
beautifully wailing—above all to such 
an effect of deep interest, that is, on her 
wn part and in him. 

“My situation?”—he echoed, he con- 
sidered; but reminded afre-h, by the note 
f the detached, the far-projected in it, 
of what he had last remembered of his 
sentient state on his once taking ether 
at the dentist’s. 

“Yours and hers—the situation of her 
adoring you. I suppose you at least know 
it,” Cornelia smiled. 

Yes, it was like the other time and yet 
t wasn’t. She was like—poor Cornelia 
was—everything that used to be; that 
somehow was most definite to him. Still 
he could quite reply “Do you eall it— 
her adoring me—my situation ?” 

“Well, it’s a part of yours, surely—if 
you’re in love with her.” 

“Am I, ridiculous old person! in love 
with her?” White-Mason asked. 

“T may be a ridiculous old p2rson,” 
Cornelia returned—* and, for that matter 
of course I am! But she’s young and 
lovely and rich and clever: so what could 
be more natural?” 

“Oh, I was applying that opprobrious 
epithet—!” He didn’t finish, though he 
meant he had applied it to himself. He 
had got up from his seat; he turned about 
and, taking in, as his eyes also roamed, 
several objects in the room, serene and 
sturdy, net a bit cheap-looking, little 
old New York objects of ’68, he made, 
with an inner art, as if to recognize 
them—made so, that is, for himself; 
had quite the sense for the moment of 
asking them, of imploring them, to rec- 
ognize him, to be for him things of his 


otion. 


ves of 


CORNELIA. 
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own past. Which they truly he 
the next instant cried out; 
for it meant that if three or four of them, 
small sallow carte-de-visite photographs, 
faithfully framed but spectrally faded, 
hadn’t in every particular, frames 
balloon skirts and false “ property ” 
ustrades of unimaginable 


were, 


could have 


and 
bal- 


terraces and 


all, the tone of time, the secret for ward- 
ing and easing off the perpetual immi- 
nent ache of one’s protective scowl, one 


would verily but have to let the scowl 
stiffen, or to take up seriously the ques- 
tion of blue goggles, during what might 
remain of life. 


What he actually took up from a little 
old Twelfth-Street table that piously pre- 
served the plain mahogany circle, with 
never a curl nor a crook nor a hint of 
a brazen flourish, what he paused there 
a moment for commerce with, his back 
presented to ecrapy Cornelia, who sat 
taking that view of him, during this op- 
portunity, very protrusively and frankly 
and fondly, was one of the wasted me- 
mentos just mentioned, over which he 
both uttered and suppressed a small com- 
prehensive cry. He stood there another 
minute to look at it, and when he turned 
about still kept it in his hand, only hold- 
ing it now a little behind him. “ You 
must have come back to stay—with all 
your beautiful things. What 
it mean ?” 

“¢ Beautiful’?” his old friend com- 
mented with her brow all wrinkled and 
her lips thrust out in expressive dis- 
praise. They might at that rate have 
been searce more beautiful than she her- 
self. “Oh, don’t talk so—after Mrs. 
Worthingham’s! They’re wonderful, if 
you will: such things, such things! But 
one’s own poor relics and odds and ends 
are one’s own at least; and one has—yes 
—come back to them. They’re all I have 
in the world to come back to. They 
were stored, and what I was paying—!” 
Miss Rasch wofully added. 

He had possession of the small old 
picture; he hovered there; he put his 
eyes again to it intently; then again held 
it a- little behind him as if it might 
have been snatched away or the very 
feel of it, pressed against him, was good 
to his palm. ©“ Mrs. Worthingham’s 
things? You think them beautiful?” 


else does 
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Cornelia did now, if ever, show an odd 
face. “Why certainly prodigious, or 
whatever. Isn’t that conceded ?” 

“No doubt every horror, at the pass 
we’ve come to, is conceded. That’s just 
what I complain of.” 

“Do you complain?”—she drew it out 
as for surprise: she couldn’t have imag- 
ined such a thing. 

To me her things are awful. 
the newest of the new.” 

“Ah, but the old forms!” 

“Those are the most blatant. 
the swaggering reproductions.” 

“Oh but,” she pleaded, “ we can’t all be 
really old.” 

- No, we 


They’re 


I mean 


But 
with 


can’t, Cornelia. 
can—!” said White - Mason 
frankest appreciation. 

She looked up at him from where she 
sat as he could imagine her looking up at 
the curate at Bognor. “ Thank you, sir! 
If that’s all you want—!” 

“Tt is,” he said, “ all I want—or almost.” 

“Then no wonder 


you 
the 


such a creature 
as that,” she lightly moralized, “ won’t 
suit you!” 

He bent upon her, for all the weight 
of his question, his smoothest stare. 
“You hold she certainly won’t suit me?” 

“Why, what can I tell about it? 
Haven’t you by this time found out?” 

“No, but I think I’m finding.” With 
which he began again to explore. 

Miss Rasch immensely wondered. 
“You mean you don’t expect to come to 
an understanding with her?” And then 
as even to this straight challenge he 
made at first no answer: “Do you mean 
you give it up?” 

He waited some instants more, but 
not meeting her eyes—only looking again 
about the room. “ What do think 
of my chance?” 

“Oh,” his companion cried, 
has what I think to do with it? 
ean I think anything but that 
must like you ?” 

“Yes—of course. But how much?” 

“Then don’t you really know?’ Cor- 
nelia asked. 

He kept up his walk, oddly preoccu- 
pied and still not looking at her. “ Do 
you, my dear?” 

She waited a little. “If you haven’t 
really put it to her I don’t suppose 
she knows.” 


you 


“ what 
How 


she 


This at last pulled him up again 
“ My dear Cornelia,she doesn’t know—!” 

He had paused as for the desperat: 
tone, or at least the large emphasis o1 
it, so that she took him up. “ The mor 
reason then to help her to find it out.” 

“TI mean,” he explained, “that sh 
doesn’t know anything.” 

“ Anything ?” 

“Anything else, I mean—even if s] 
does know that.” 

Cornelia considered of it. “ But what 
else need she—in particular — know? 
Isn’t that the principal thing?” 

“Well ”—and he resumed his circuit 
—“she doesn’t know anything that . 
know. But nothing,” he re-emphasized 
“nothing whatever!” 

“ Well, can’t she do without that?” 

“ Evidently she can—and evidently sh 
does, beautifully. But the question 
whether J can!” 

He had paused once more with his 
point — but she glared, poor Cornelia 
with her wonder. “Surely if you kno\ 
for yourself—!” 

“ Ah, it doesn’t seem enough for me t 
know for myself! One wants a woman,” 
he argued—but still, in his prolonged 
tour, quite without his scowl—“ to know 
for one, to know with one. That’s what 
you do now,” he candidly put to her. 

It made her again gape. “Do 
mean you want to marry me?” 

He was so full of what he did mean, 
however, that he failed even to notice it. 
“She doesn’t in the least know, for in- 
stance, how old: I am.” 

“That’s because you’re so young!” 

“ Ah, there you are!”—and he turned 
off afresh and as if almost in disgust. 
It left her visibly perplexed—though 
even the perplexed Cornelia was still 
the exceedingly pointed; but he had 
come to her aid after another turn. 
“ Remember, please, that I’m pretty well 
as old as you.” 

She had all her point at least, while sh: 
bridled and blinked, for this. “ You’re 
exactly a year and ten months older.” 

It checked him there for delight. 
“You remember my birthds: 

She twinkled indeed lik me far-off 
light of home. “I rememi!. r every one’s. 
It’s a little way I’ve a. ays had—and 
that I’ve never lost.” 

He looked at her accomplishment, 


you 
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the room, as at some 
some charming phenomenon. “ Well, 
that’s the sort of thing I want!” All 
the ripe candor of his eyes confirmed it. 

What could she do therefore, she 
seemed to ask him, but repeat her ques- 
tion of a moment before?—which in- 
deed, presently she made up her mind 
to. “Do you want to marry me?” 

It had this time better success—if the 
term may be felt in any degree to ap- 
ply. All his candor, or more of it at 
least, was in his slow, mild, kind, con- 
sidering head-shake. “No, Cornelia— 
not to marry you.” 

His discrimination was a wonder; but 
since she was clearly treating him now as 
if everything about him was, so she could 
as exquisitely meet it. “ Not at least,” she 
convulsively smiled, “ until you’ve honor- 
ably tried Mrs. Worthingham. Don’t you 
really mean to?” she gallantly insisted. 

He waited again a little; then he 
brought out: “I'll tell you presently.” 
He came back, and as by still another 
mere glance the room, to what 
seemed to him so much nearer. “ That 
table was old Twelfth-Street ?” 

“ Everything here was.” 

“Oh, the pure blessings! With you, 
ah, with you, I haven’t to wear a green 
shade.” And he had retained mean- 
while his small photograph which he 
again showed himself. “ Didn’t we talk 
of Mary Cardew ?”’ 

“Why, do remember 
marvelled to extravagance. 

“You make me. You connect me with 
it. You connect it with me.” He liked 
to display to her this excellent use she 
thus had, the service she rendered. 
“There are so many connections—there 
will be so many. I feel how, with you, 
they must all come up again for me: in 
fact you’re bringing them out already, 
just while I look at you, as fast as ever 
you ean. The fact that knew 
every one—!” he went on; yet as if there 
were more in that too than he could quite 
trust himself about. 

“Yes, I knew every one,” said Cor- 
nelia Rasch; but this time with perfect 
simplicity. “I knew, I imagine, more 
than you do—or more than you did.” 

It kept him there, it made him wonder 
with his her. “Things about 
them—our people?” 


striking, 


across 


over 


you it ?’—she 


you 


eyes on 
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“Our people. Ours only now.” 

Ah, such an interest as he felt in this— 
taking from her while, so far from scow!l- 
ing, he almost gaped, all it might mean! 
“Ours indeed—and it’s awfully good 
they are; or that we’re still here for them! 
Nobody but 


a eat!” 


else is—nobody you: not 

“Well, I am a eat!” Cornelia grinned 

“ie mean tell m« 
things—?” It beautiful to 
believe. 

“About what really art 
fully considered, holding him immensely; 
now. “ Well, unless they’ve come to you 
with time; unless you’ve learned—or 
found out.” 

“Oh,” he 


ingly, it 


you 


was 


you ean 


too 


was?” she 


reassuringly cried—reassur- 
most seemed, for himself— 
“nothing has come to me with time, ev- 
erything has gone from me. How I find 
out now? What creature has an idea—?”’ 

She threw up her hands with the 
shrug of old days—the sharp little shrug 
his sisters used to imitate and that she 
hadn’t had to go to Europe for. The 
only thing was that he blessed her for 
bringing it back. “ Ah, the ideas of peo 
ple now—!” 
“ Yes, 


about ws.” 


their ideas are certainly not 
But he ruefully faced it 
“We've none the less, however, to live 
with them.” 
“With their ideas—?”’ 
tioned. 
“ With 


such as they 


Cornelia ques 


wonders: 
went 


them—these modern 


are!” Then he on: 


“Tt must have been to help me you’ve 


got back.” 

She said nothing for an instant about 
that, only nodding instead at his photo- 
graph. “What has become of yours? I 
mean of her.” 

This time it made him 
You remember I have one?” 
She kept her him. “In a 
‘pork-pie’ hat, with her hair in a long 
net. That was so ‘smart’ then; espe- 
cially with one’s skirt looped up, over 
one’s hooped magenta petticoat, in little 
festoons, and a row of very big onyx 
beads over one’s braided velveteen sack 
braided quite plain and very broad, don’t 
you know?” 

He smiled for her extraordinary pos- 
session of these things—she was as 
prompt as if she had had them before her. 


turn pale. 


eyes on 
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“ Oh, 


wore 


rather 
brown 
remarkably small 
lets—like mine.” 
* Oh. do 
yours ¢” 


You 
those 
gaunt- 


know ?” 
and, on 


‘don’t I 
velveteen, 
hands, funny 


you remember ¢ Jut like 


she wondered. 
‘IT mean like hers in my photograph.” 


But he came back to the present picture. 


“This is better, however, for really show- 
ing her lovely head.” 

“ Mary’s head was a perfection!” 
nelia testified. 

“ Yes—it was 

“Ah, don’t 
“You weren’t fair.” 

“ Don’t think I fair?” It 
interested him immensely—and the more 
that he indeed mightn’t 
which he seemed somehow almost to hope. 

“ She didn’t think so—to the very end.” 

“She didn’t?”—ah the right things 
Cornelia said to him! But before she 
could answer he was studying again 
closely the small faded face. “ No, she 
doesn’t, she doesn’t. Oh, her charming 
sad eyes and the way they say that, across 
the years, straight into mine! But I 
don’t know, I don’t know!” White-Mason 
quite comfortably sighed. 

His companion appeared to appreciate 
this effect. “ That’s just the way you 
used to flirt with her, poor thing. 
Wouldn’t you like to have it?” she asked. 

“This—for my very own?” He looked 
up delighted. “TI really may ?”’ 

“Well, if you'll give me yours. 
exchange.” 

“That’s a charming idea. We'll 
change. But you must come and get it at 
my rooms—where you'll see my things.” 

For a little she made no answer—as if 
Then she said: “ You 
asked me just now why I’ve come back.” 

He stared as for the connection; after 
which with a smile: “ Not to do that—?” 

She waited briefly again, but with a 
queer little look. “TI can do those things 
and—yes!—that’s in a manner 
I came,” she then said, ** because 
I knew of a sudden one day—knew as 
never before—that I 

“T see. He quite understood 
—she had notes that so struck him. 
“And how did you like it?” 

She hesitated—she decided. 


Cor- 


her heart.” 
pleaded. 


better than 


say that!” she 


you was 


have been; 


We'll 


ex- 


for some feeling. 


now ; 
why. 


was old.” 
I see.” 


“ Well, if 
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I liked it, it was on the principle perhaps 
on which some people like high game!” 

“High game—that’s good!” he laug] 
ed. “ Ah, my dear, we’re ‘high’!” 

She shook her head. “No, not you 
yet. I at any rate didn’t want any mor 
adventures,” Cornelia said. 

He showed their small relic again wit 
assurance. “ You wanted us. Then h 
we are. Oh how we can talk!—with a 
those things you know! You are an i: 
vention. And you'll see there are things / 
know. I shall turn up here—well, daily.’ 

She took it in, but after a mom 
only answered. “There was somethi: 
you said just now you’d tell me. Don’ 
you mean to try—?” 

“Mrs. Worthingham?” He drew fr 
within his coat his pocketbook and car 
fully found a place in it for Mary Car 
dew’s carte-de-visite, over which, fol: 
ing it together with deliberation, he p 
it back. Finally he spoke. “No—I’\ 
decided. I can’t—I don’t want to.” 

Cornelia marvelled—or looked 
she did. “ Not for all she has?” 

“Yes—I know all she has. But | 
also know all she hasn’t. And, as I told 
you, she herself doesn’t—hasn’t a glimmer 
of a suspicion of it; and never will have.” 

Cornelia magnanimously thought. “ N 
—but she knows other things.” 

He shook his head as at the portent 
heap of them. “Too many—to 
many. And other indeed —so other! 
Do you know,” he went on, “that it’s a 
if you—by turning up for me—had 
brought that home to me?” 

“<«For you’” she candidly considered 
“ But what—since you can’t marry me! 
can you do with me?” 

Well, he seemed to have it all. 
“Everything. I can live with you—just 
this way.” To illustrate which lh 
dropped into the other chair by her fire; 
where, leaning back, he gazed at th 
flame. “TI can’t give you up. It’s very 
curious. It has come over me as it did 
over you when you renounced Bognor. 
That’s it—I know it at last, and I see 
one can like it. Dm ‘high.’ You 
needn’t deny it. That’s my taste. I’m 
old.” And in spite of the considerable 
glow there of her little household altar 
he said it without the scowl. 


as i] 


ous 





Old Edinburgh 


BY 


O the antiquary, the historian, the 
a legend-fancier, the archeologist, the 

romancer, Old Edinburgh is equally 
complacent, equally lavish in beneficence. 
This ensnaring city may seem very won- 
derful even to one who mounts to the 
top of a “ double-decker ” and follows the 
restricted itinerary of the street railway. 
Perhaps you fancy that Edinburgh has 
surrendered its most romantic secrets, 
revealed its most hallowed mysteries, 
after you have followed a garrulous 
guide who plausibly points out the spot 
where Rizzio was murdered—marked by 
a dark stain carefully recolored from 
time to time with fresh paint; or the 
quaint manse where the indomitable, in- 
dissuadable hero of the Seottish Refor- 
mation, John Knox, did (not) live; or 
the famous White Horse Close where 
Doctor Johnson did (not) fly into a vio- 
lent passion at the waiter “for having 
sweetened his lemonade without the cere- 
mony of a pair of sugar-tongs”! It has 
been well said that Boston is not a city: 
it is a state of mind. With equal truth 
it may be said that Edinburgh is not a 
city: it is an état dame. And if you 
would rightly know Edinburgh, not from 
end to end and from garret to cellar, but 
in life and spirit, heart and soul, is there 
a way so good as to wander lovingly at 
your own sweet will, guiding your errant 
footsteps at times with the magic com- 
mentary of Robert Louis Stevenson? 
As a lover of the supreme artistic grace 
of beauty, I would invite your company 
in some wanderings through Edinburgh 
in search of its true genius loci, the 
heart of its poetic mystery, and the soul 
of its romantic life. 

Perhaps the most fitting entry of the 
Old Town is neither up the Canongate 
from Holyrood Palace nor across the 
North Bridge which marks the historic 
transit from Old to New, nor yet up the 
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ascending curve of Cockburn Street and 
on through Warriston Close, that steep- 
est of all the of the Old 
Town. The “darkling and ill-savored ” 
West Bow, which in ancient times was 
the chief the walled city 
from the west, seems more in keeping 
with the state of the present inhabitants 
of the Old Town. Entering here, we 
can make our leisurely way up the Grass- 
market, wander aside to invite our souls 
in the hallowed confines of Greyfriars 
Churchyard, dip into the murky depths 
of the Cowgate, linger fascinated in the 
sanctuary of St. Giles and Parliament 
Square, meander in and out of the twi- 
light closes on either side of the High 
Street and the Canongate, past the re- 
puted John Knox’s. House and the 
Canongate Tolbooth to the very steps of 
Holyrood Palace. 

Opening close by the foot of the Ven- 
nel at the southwestern extremity of the 
Grassmarket, the West Port marks the 
point in the ancient fortifications which 
furnished the key to the city. 

One day my companion and I climbed 
up a precipitous incline, the narrow and 
ancient thoroughfare named the Vennel 

a heavy iron railing bisecting the pas- 
sage for the aid of breathless aspirants. 
This narrow lane ascends from the Grass- 
market and bounds the grounds of Heri- 
ot’s Hospital; and here are still to be 
seen some remains of the Town Wall— 
a fragment of the fortified 
broken*by a quadrangular battlemented 
tower. I was bidden with solemn threat 
not to look around until a point some 
distance up the ascent was reached; 
then, at the word, I turned to thrill with 
the most wonderful view of the Castle 
in all Edinburgh. At my back * Edin- 
burgh’s ancient fortification and at my 
feet the historic Grassmarket, scene of 
many a skirmish and sally; and just be- 


close-ascents 


entrance to 


enceinté 
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fore me.the Castle, in all its grim and 
solemn majesty, pushed into the far dis- 
tance by the dark and irregular frame of 
buildings in the immediate front, struck 


upon my gaze as the great Island Rock - 


f Scottish history, around which dashed 
the stormy waves of English invasion and 
Cromwellian siege, and over which broke 
the dark, dour storms of the Scottish 
Reformation. Caught in one gray and 
mystic instant, it stands as both a tower 
of strength and a Mount of Vision, domi- 
ant, impregnable—the splendid conjunc- 
tion of Man and Nature in the creation 
of an indestructible and eternally en- 
during monument to Edinburgh’s feudal 
grandeur. People who have been born, 
who have lived and died on this spot, 
have never seen the Castle as we saw it 
that day. Perhaps in childhood they 
wondered at its dignity, and spent idle 
hours in watching the clouds soar above 
it and the birds flutter about its 
massive towers. But “life’s concerns,” 
as the world is wont to call them, soon 
absorbed their attention to the exclusion 
of art and beauty and mystery; and they 
saw the Castle no more. 

In ancient times the West Bow was 
the only thoroughfare between the Low 
and the High Town. This Z-shaped old 
street, bordered by tall lands lurching 
drunkenly above the pavements, their 
tottering gables marked by odd sculptur- 
ings and well-nigh indecipherable in- 
scriptions, was once one of the quaintest 
alleys of Western Europe. The commu- 
nity of Wester Portsburgh just without 
the Port was the head-centre of the extra- 
mural crafts; and the Grassmarket itself, 
a great open space within the Port and 
lying in the shadow of the Castle Rock, 
gave ample room for all merchandise in 
bulk, which was carried thence, piece- 
meal, to the Lawnmarket, the great cen- 
tral bargain-counter of the town. 

Climb the winding ascent from the 
Grassmarket southward to Greyfriars, and 
you have discovered the one spot in Edin- 
burgh which, above all others, lays its 
hold upon the faney and the imagination. 
Oddly enough, this is true not solely 
for the sake of its strangely unique 
situation: not solely for the sake of its 
memorable associations, varied and count- 
less as they are; nor even solely for the 
sake of its mysteriously baffling charm 
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and entrancing beauty. And yet what 
more beautiful or pleasant spot could 
these old “Grey Freires” have chosen 
for their habitation and asylum! TI ean 
picture them in fancy now wandering 
at even-tide across the curving green 
slopes of this fair plaisance, their gray 
cowls toning to a note with the gray sur- 
roundings in the distance. Perhaps now 
and then one stopped to gaze away to the 
north, through the irregular vista formed 
by the tall gray lands, at the Castle, 
shimmering haze in the gloom of gather 
ing dusk. And as the shades of evening 
fell and the dew lay light upon the eager 
grass, there to ponder over the myster 
of life, the symbol of death, the visio: 
of immortality. 

The very atmosphere of the place 
caught as you enter the gateway opposit: 
Bristo Port—for a grim skeleton Deat 
of human proportions grotesquely greet 
you from the eastern gable of Old Grey 
friars Church. Nowhere else in the worl: 
is the line so lightly drawn betwee: 
vitality and mortality; nowhere does lit 
so callously encroach upon the confines 
of the dead. Squalid tenement-houses 
rudely press their unsightly backs against 
the ornately carved mausoleums that 
border a large portion of the church 
yard, and some rude rectangular chim 
ney of rough stone with plebeian in- 
trusiveness seems to support some splen- 
did vertical carved head-piece of a tom! 
From a window above some martyr’ 
grave the washings of the slummers flut- 
ter in the breeze; and rude boxes of 
flowers and vegetables almost ming| 
their dust with that of the departed. 
“Here a window is partly blocked up 
by the pediment of a tomb. . .” says 
Stevenson, in that sympathetic descrip- 
tion which the artist has perfectly trans 
ported into another medium. “A damp 
smell of the graveyard finds its way into 
houses where workmen sit at meat. Do 
mestic life on a small seale goes forward 
visibly at the windows. The very solitud 
and stillness of the enelosure, which lies 
apart from the town’s traffic, serves to 
accentuate the contrast. As you walk 
upon the graves, you see children scatter- 
ing crumbs to feed the sparrows; you 
hear people singing, or washing dishes, 
or the sound of tears and ecastigation. 
... And as there is nothing else astir, 
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these incongruous sights and noises take 
hold on the attention and exaggerate the 
sadness of the place.” And as you stand 
before some almost grotesque emblem of 
mortality, wondering at the weird com- 
mentary upon immortality displayed in 
a headless figure languorously rising from 
the dead, two cats of sphinx-like eyes and 


funereal hues mysteriously creep down 


from some low window above and en- 
sconce themselves upon the low lintel of 
the tomb. 
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The quality of Greyfriars Churehyard 
which ineffaceably stamps its impression 
upon or rather upon the 
imagination, is the quality of distinction. 
To be sure, there is beauty here in lavish 
profusion; the hand of man has deftly 
fashioned the most 
of long - vanished 


the memory, 


elaborate memorials 
greatness; and the 
the contrast of 
and solemnity with 
and squalor. But, 
after all else is said, the spirit of this 


milieu is startling in 


medieval grandeur 


modern garishness 




















Laken Si igh aloofness, and a grave 
listinction utterly indeseribable. Grey- 
friars is a personage among churechyards. 

With what a sense of joy must William 
Morris have feasted his eyes upon these 


strangely picture sque memorials! For 


lespite an infrequent touch of the 


nacabre, an occasional awkward failure 


to evoke Je heau dans Vhorrible. one’s 
reneral impression is that the Seot- 
ish craftsmen who joyously designed 
these stern memorials of mortality were 
ndeed master craftsmen. Under the 


magic of their deft chisel and careful 
hammer was somehow, in some oddly 
real sense, evoked the worth, the dignity 
and the greatness of the lives thus me- 


morialized. We are left mute in the 


memory of the accomplished facts of 
their lives. For the eyes of the pilgrims 
who in this and future ages journey to 
this rare and magic spot, these chiselled 
tigures, emblazoned scrolls, and storied 
urns do truly summon and awake th 
figures of a seething and tumultuous past 
dimmed with blood and tears. Martyrs, 
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prophets, divines, pre lates, commoners, 


all—emerge from out the pathos of dis- 
very truth, do live again. 
dusk! Vhat 
propriate than twilight; 
here else in Luld Re Phil ean be 


o perfect an adaptation of 


tance and, in 

Greyfriars at more ap- 

and 
found 
and 
, cloud and fog and reek, as in Grey- 
Sott 


setting 


Smoke 


friars ¢ plumes of smoke curling 
p from the chimneys roundabout herald 
the approach of the evening meal; ther 
is no sound or sign ot 
the faint 


bell. The 


life, save only 
ehureh 
distant 


tinkl of a distant 


ildings and 


gray bi 
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spires seem almost like phantasmagoric 


ereations of the brain: the near 


spire 
with its proximate gray-looming build 


ings seems repeated as by a mirage i 
a magnitied and hazy 
Slowly the 
appear, first 
the hollows of the old 
bolder, 
Th 


from the graves and seem as if suddenly 


replica in the din 


distance. shadows of night 


begin to back in 
and then, 


forward int 


crouching 
tombs ; 
growing creeping 


the open. monuments arise solemnly 


endowed with personality and lite. 
With reluctant feet we leave behind 
us this infelix " 


campus, as it is appro- 


COWGATE 
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priately designated in an inscription upon 


one of its ornamented monuments of 


Diirer-like melaneholy, .and turn our 
faces once more toward the life and bustle 
of the Old Town itself. Climb the ste« p 
ascent the C the High 


vou once the scene 


trom owgate to 
Street. 
of thi 


Inost 


and enter aft 


storm and Edinburgh’s 
Here 


old Seot 


slauchters 


stress ol 
active 
the 


life in the past. we 


stand in 
t he 


very cockpit of 
the 


frequent 


land scene of * great 


and tulzies” so in its turbulent 
Cowgate by 
the 


Douglases with great 


history. Up from the many 


a devious lane thronged Hamiltons 


to rout the haughty 


THE CANONGATE 
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slaughter and to the 

a slogan used in many another “ bruil- 
zie” in the High Street 
the readers of The 


‘ cleanse causey 


in later times: 
Abbot will reeall the 


incident of Roland Graeme becoming em 


broiled in a. street encounter between 


hostile factions while he 
to Lord Setoun’s lodging 


was on his way 
in the Canon 
In the High Street occurred many 
of those collisions between Crown, Plebs, 
and Kirk which seemed to stamp Edin- 
burgh so definitively as the city of mobs, 
broils, 


vate. 


feuds, and 


that 
Blue 


popular 
half-mythical 
Blanket, 


uprisings. 
Unde r 
the 


standard of 


granted by King 


AND TOLBOOTH 











w 
Y 

= 
VU 


BAKEHOUSE 
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to the artisan zg iilds 


‘with 


to display the same in detence ot 


their king, their 
hot encoun- 
“ their 
democratic 
VI. inh 
“ They think we should be 
their bad and 
they be 
the 
Giles Ca 


country, 
ghts,”” was fought 
ie Indeed, =U 
ghts” did 
ecome that 


and own 
many a 
jealous of 


these 


own 
burghers 
Basilicon 


James his 


hJoron, wrote: 


ntent with 


work, how 


ar soever it and if 
anything controuled, up 


Blanket!” Even St. 


may be : 


goeth 


WuiTtt 
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thedral 
into a 


itself 
fortress 


Was, on occasion, turned 
and, cannons set 
hurled at that rude, 
the Castle, the martial de- 
fiance of the city. 
Nowhere the 
been so pitiless and so transforming 
in the neighhorhood of St. 
thedral. vestiges remain of the St 
Giles of the twelfth century; time ha 
totally destroyed all trace of “ the paris! 
church of the straw-thatched Anglicar 
hamlet.” are th 
luckenbooths. or close shops 
those buildings 
down ji 
the Hig! 


are 


with 
ipon its walls, 
rough eitadel, 
have ravages of time 
is 
Giles Ca 
Few 


Gone 


towering 

inconsiderately set 
the middle of 
Street. 
kerames, 
often 

ehureh 


Gone 
or tiny 
not 
pew, 


Opn n 
than 
plastered lik 


wider 


swallows’ nests against tl 
sheltering buttresses of St. 
Giles. the tall 
of the lands, fifteen and six 


teen 


Gone are 


stories high; 
the High 


offer a 


neverthe- 
Street ea 
brave 


less 
still 
or seven 
tall 
many as 


front si 
height. 
backlands of as 
ten Her 
and there one rarely encoun- 


stories in 
with 
stories. 
ters ancient forestairs, pro- 
jecting impudently into tl 

street; laig 

shops still serve as reminders 


and a_ few 


of the times not so very long 
when 


ago “dry-goods a 

were craftily dis- 
played in the deceptive light 
of a dark cellar. And yet, 


in all the devastating trans- 


notions ” 


formations of the centuries 
fire, acci 
and decrees of 

this old 
still holds 


devastations by 
dent, 
council 
Street 


towl 
Hig! 


high its 


head and seems proudly t 


defy the 
the decrees of man, and eve 


ravages of time, 
the dispositions of God. 
The ideal spot 
dreams is the 
Close, the most memory- 
haunted retreat in all of 
Old Edinburgh. The 


cient cemetery ‘stretching 


for day- 
Parliament 


an- 








st. Giles 


which 


from southward to the Cow- 
the of the cen- 
turies was totally overrun by the crowds 
that 


of courts, 


grate, in passage 
assemblies 
and Parliaments 
in adjacent buildings, bears only one me- 
mento of its former character, the small 
flat stone inseribed “TI. K. 1572” 


ing the reputed resting-place of 


successively witnessed 


councils, 


mark- 
Seot- 


CLOSE 


land’s stern reformer, John Knox. 
by the 
bandy-legged and garlanded Charles Se: 
ond, made of lead, bestrides a tun-bellic 


“ War 


Stevenson, 


reformer,” 


says 


charger. 
and, as 
clumsily 
neighbor. 
two will be alone in the Close. 


look 


away 


to be 
such a 


you seems 


from 


} 


The King has his back turned, 
trotting 


dangerous 
Often fer hours together, thes: 
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In the background rises the aerial 
mural crown of St. Giles, the chief orna- 
ment of the Old Town. Yonder stood 
the narrow Krame of Jingling Geordie, 
where King James loved to crack a bot- 
tle of wine with his gossipy old crony, 
George Heriot, before a fire of perfumed 
wood which gave forth a pungent yet 
pleasing aroma. Opposite is the High 
Court of Judiciary, where even now a 
man may be on trial for his life; and 
the number of the judges—unlucky thir- 
teen—mavy well cause a shiver of appre- 
hension to seize the luckless criminal. 


OF 


GREENSIDE 


Yonder, in the southwest corner, is the 
entrance to the Great Hall of Parlia- 
ment, the “hall of lost footsteps” of the 
Scottish bar. Perhaps the most charac- 
teristic spectacle of the Edinburgh of to- 
day is to be seen in the oaken anteroom 
while court is in session—a cloud of ad- 
voeates in black gowns and powdered 
wigs mingling freely with the “ brother- 
hood of the briefless ” with whom Steven 
son served his apprenticeship, while 
crimson-robed judges are ponderously in 
session within the courts. 

I once saw a bright pageant, in gay 


nal 
pop 
ipo 
by t 


tem 


risi 


in 3 
tha 
the 


strié 
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ostume and with fiying banners, upon a 
inshiny day in August, surround the 
‘Mereat Croce,” Edinburgh’s ancient 
Cross, to hear the heralds and _ pour- 
suivants make some sort of royal procla- 
could not but this 
zhallow and meaningless ceremonial with 
that of the memorable day in 1633 when 


mation. I compare 


Charles I., of gracious and kingly pres- 
ence, opened the first Parliament held in 
the New Parliament House. “In the 
bowels of the High Cross fountain there 
circulates, impatiently demanding egress, 
a lake of claret. Judge,” Carlyle 
naively appeals, “if this decoration is a 
What memories pack in 
here—of Montrose, upon 
by the Marchioness of Argyle with a con- 
the Pa- 
risian canaille, as he was driven, bound 


popular one!” 
pon us spat 


temptuous ferocity worthy of 
in a cart, to the cross for execution; of 
that 


the eve of 


nocturnal toecsin 


Flodden, 


mysterious, on 


when men saw 


strange wild 


that 
Gibber and sign, advance and 


and die, 


iy :” 


* Figures seemed to rise 


and of that epoch-making day in 1682 
when, in the presence of a vast concourse 
of men and women ravaged by emotions 
indescribable, the “Solemn League and 
Covenant ” was burned. 

As we the imaginary line sep- 
arating the High Stre-t from the Canon- 
gate, we enter upon that far-famed thor- 
oughfare which “has upon its 
pavement the burden of all that was 
beautiful, all that was gallant, all that 
has beeome historically interesting in 
Seotland, for the last six or seven hundred 
vears.” The most notable sight that first 
the wayfarer as he enters the 
Canongate is the Old Canongate Tol- 


eross 


borne 


greets 


booth, once the pretorium of the burgh, 
in the ornate Seoto-French style of archi- 
tecture of 1591—a date which with ap- 
propriate insignia and inscriptions is im- 


the front. also 


Canongate 


printed on Prominent 
are the arms —the_ stag’s 
head with the “cross crosslet” between 
the antlers. 

Opposite the Canongate Tolbooth 
stands Huntly House, the inner court of 
which is now prosaically known as Bake- 
house Close—a locality of rich historic 
and traditionary interest, picturesque 
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architecture, and wealth of quaint me- 
morials of vanished greatness and dis- 
tinction. Here of all places along the 
Canongate I love to linger, continually 
spying out new beauties and new secrets. 
It is, to me, one of the strangest of facts 
that this locality has been so little no- 
ticed; and yet I know no other spot so 
eminently deserving of preservation at 
the hands of the municipality or of those 
scions of the nobility who once had their 
here. The this great 
family, popularly known as the 
“Gordons of the North,” are well-nigh 
as packed with commingled tragedy and 
romance as that of the ill-starred Stew- 
arts themselves. 

At the eastern extremity of “ The Speak- 
ing House,” so ealled for its numerous 
frontal inscriptions, an arched entrance 


seats annals of 


once 


gives access to the inner court, formerly 
Cordiner’s, Close. On 
the right as you enter, you note a number 
of picturesque buildings (of stone foun- 
dation) with projecting flanks wooden 
and wainsecoted above, up which 
climb steep stone forestairs with heavy 
iron railings. 


now Bakehouse 


even 


It is interesting to observe 
that these quaint timbered gables abut- 
ting into the court are reminders of Eng- 
lish rather than Scottish domestie archi- 
tecture. And probably the mansion 
played the réle of a castle of defence, as 
vell as that of dwelling - house 
denced by the steep roof, storm-windows, 
and flanking wing. Doubtless these 
quaint buildings, acquiring additional 
picturesqueness from their unusual 
blending of ancient with modern 
under the sway of the 
noble family of Huntly at the time of its 
greatest power and influence. 


evi- 


more 


elements, were 


Some twenty yards down the close on 
the eastern side stands the 
house of Sir Archibald 
about a half-century later than the 
Huntly House.- The transverse southern 
wing with the roof at a very acute angle 
is a noteworthy section of this ancient 
structure, over which the Salisbury Crags 
of Holyrood Park keep guard. The 
mansion itself stands within a small fore- 
court bounded on the west by a massive 
wall; the entrance to the court, bounded 
by the three sides of the house, is gained 
by a boldly moulded doorway of dignified 
simplicity. While we were standing at 


remarkable 
Acheson, built 
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this entrance a crowd of ragged urchins 
surrounded us, and one of them, from 
the iterations in his speech, seemed to 
be repeating something over and over 
again for our delectation. After many 
recitals—for I was resolved to make 
him earn his penny—the words at last 
came to me: 
The eock upon the trumpet stood; 

When the cock crew, the trumpet blew 
To waken the servants in the m-o-r-n-i-n-g. 


And there, to be sure, surmounting the 
stately inner doorway, was an entablature 
bearing the date 1633 and the monogram 
of Sir Archibald Acheson and his second 
wife, a daughter of the house of Aber- 
corn, Dame Margaret Hamilton, whom 
he married in 1622—the whole sur- 
mounted by the Acheson crest—a cock 
perched on a trumpet, with the motto 
‘Vigilantibus.” Probably the doggerel, 
which has brought many a penny to this 
persistent gamin, was a verse composed 
in comparatively recent times by some 
servant of the house before it actually 
Not the least 
interesting feature of the Acheson House 
is the room with western exposure on the 
second floor in which Lady Jane Grey 
onee slept for nine nights; and the two 
finely modelled gable windows of this 
historic room are surmounted respective- 
ly by beautiful mouldings of the “ Rose” 
and the “Thistle.” Looking northward 
from the middle of the court, we see on 
the right the tall doorway in the wall of 
the courtyard leading to the Acheson 
House; and we may summon in fancy 
Sir Archibald and the fair Lady Mar- 
garet standing on either side of the 
doorway, expectant to receive the gay 
pageant in laces, silks, and satins sur- 


became a domus servorum. 


rounding Lady Jane Grey as they sweep 


through yonder vaulted archway. It 
gives one a sad wrench to have to imag- 
that the washings flapping from 
Lady Jane’s window are really the silken 
banners of England and Scotland which 
doubtless gayly fluttered there! 

Facing southward, one notes the mod- 
ern buildings and chimney stalks of one 
of the breweries which now give “ char- 
acter” to much of this portion of the 
town. What a commentary upon modern 
civilization, this! The beer which made 


ine 
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Edinburgh famous owes its fine quality to 
the sparkling water drawn from the stream 
flowing along the geologic fault extend- 
ing westward from Holyrood in rear of 
the Canongate; and breweries overrun the 
sites of the fair and pleasant gardens 
which used to extend from the rear of 
the mansions along the Canongate far 
down the gentle slope to the ancient 
thoroughfare known as the South Back 
of the Canongate. Everywhere, indeed, 
are these signs of the evil days upon 
which the Canongate has fallen. Behind 
a pile of brooms hanging above the en 
trance to St. John’s Close is a sign ir- 
reverently entitled “Stable or yard 
brooms, only 1/”; next door is St. John’s 
Bar (God save the mark!), and a step 
farther down the street St. John’s Hair 
dressing Saloon! Leave the bright sun 
light of the Canongate with all its clangor 
strepitusque and dive into some of these 
murky closes, and you will find yourself 
in the company of twilight, silence, a 
broken bottle, and a woman’s shoe. You 
pass under a noble vaulted archway, only 
to discover that the beautiful courtyard 
is put to base use as a slater’s yard; 
while some quaint recess, long ago desig 
nated, with magnificent civic insularity, 
World’s End Close, is now a barber’s 
purtieu. Again you may find yourself 
surrounded by dirty, uncouth children; 
a frowsy old harridan with bedraggled 
skirt and faded plaid shawl stands 
phlegmatically by; while some splendid 
dormer-window crowned by finials or 
some great arching doorway surmounted 
by a cunningly carved baronial escutch- 
eon looks on with silent and reproving 
dignity. The Goths are encamped in 
the palace of the Cesars; and the Van- 
dals make free with forum, arch, and 
monument. 

Now and then a breath of youth and 
freshness comes to dispel the shades of 
gloom which becloud the mind. On the 
north side of the Canongate and eastward 
from Huntly House, the odd name of 
White Horse Close is an invitation to 
enter. Just as in Huntly’ House and 
the Acheson House one learns how lords 
and ladies lived and moved and had their 
being in earlier days, so in White Horse 
Close one discovers the sort of public 
entertainment travellers were accustomed 
+o receive at the inns of their own time. 
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There before you at the north end of the 
close, seated upon the balustraded stone 
steps, is a dirty but beautiful little girl 
shall I say the good genius of this spot ¢ 
showing the brighter side of the Old 
Town of to-day; for she is far more in- 
terested in the pressing daily concerns of 
her kitten and her meals, or the sudden 
appearance of an intruding vender of 
fagots with his odd ery, “ Are ye cauld?” 
than in all the memorials that lie 
scattered in such rich profusion about 
her. She is supremely indifferent to the 
fact that upon the gabled window above 
her head is an embossed inscription, 
‘1523 ”: no thrill of curiously interested 
recollection comes to her in the thought 
that here Fergus Melvor and his tartaned 
comrades, if the author of Waverley 
knew his history accurately, made their 
headquarters when the Young Pretender 
stabled his horses in Holyrood Palace; 
upon deaf ears falls your commentary 
that in yon tenement, at the northeast 
corner of the quadrangle, lodged the last 
two Episcopal bishops of Edinburgh be- 
fore the revolution in 1688-9. Perhaps 
she might like to hear that a fight took 
place here once when the Scottish nobles 
were headed hack from answering the 
summons of Charles I. to a conference at 
Berwick in 1639; and her eyes would 
doubtless dance should you tell her that 
the very name of her dwelling-place is 
unwaveringly associated with a beautiful 
white palfrey, once belonging to Mary 
Queen of Seots. To the left of the stair- 
way upon which our little fairy reigns 
as upon a throne a vaulted basement per- 
haps once provided accommodation for 
that famous White Horse, as it certainly 
did for the horses of travellers sojourning 
at the Inn. The world owes a debt of 
gratitude to the Social Union for restor- 
ing this unique picture in Old Edin- 
burgh—the goodly inn, the two curious- 
ly arranged outside stairs, the entrance 
reminding one of a_ porte-cochére, the 
vaulted basement stables, and the whole 
strongly redolent of a scene in the 


* Netherlands. In the days of strolling 


players it was in just such surroundings 
as these that a Shakespeare and a Moliére 
were wont to give their outdoor per- 
formances—upon a platform thrust ex- 
peditiously forward into the open court- 
yard of an inn. 
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The present Canongate is a haunting 
reminder of what our grandfathers were 
oddly wont to call a “ 
man ”—a person of aristocratic birth who 
has gradually sunk lower and lower, until 
at last his costume and even his manners 
are frayed and deplorable evidence of his 
former state and pedigree. If this is 
true of the external setting of the street, 


decayed gentle- 


it has no bearing upon those who dwell 
within its confines. No stretch of the 
imagination can throw about them any 
spell of that contemporaneous ancestry 
so potent in certain spots in the British 
Isles. In its early days the Canongate 
was the aristocratic quarter of Edin- 
burgh; and so freezing was the hau- 
teur of these Canongate ladies toward 
aspirants of the other sex that in his 
Satire on Court Ladies the poet 
Fergusson declares: 


The lasses o’ the Canongate, 
Oh, they are wondrous nice; 

They winna gi’e a single kiss 
But for a double price.” 


After the Union in 1707 the Canongate 
gradually ceased to be the domicile of 
the Seottish nobility, who moved in great 
numbers to London, driving Allan Ram- 
say to say: 


“Oh, Canigate, puir eldrich hole, 
What losses, what crosses dost thou thole! 
London and death gars thee look droll 
And hing thy head.” 


Even up to the early part of the last 
century the Canongate continued to be 
the abode of quite a number of people 
of distinction; and perhaps a few old 
aristocrats can still point to some hand- 
some house on the Canongate and say 
with a not unnatural pride, “ That is 
the house in which I was born.” After 
the road along the Calton Hill was opened 
in 1817, the Canongate ceased to be the 
avenue of approach to the city from the 
east; and so lowered its noble head to 
the immutable decrees of travel, traffic, 
and commerce. 

And yet the air of old-world dignity 
and distinction still clings about the 
Canongate and confers upon it a _per- 
sonality all its own. Old Edinburgh, I 
like to call the City of Staircases; and 
in one’s peregrinations over its steep 
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slopes one is always ascending or descend- 
ing long flights of stairs. Perhaps the 
most signal quality of the Old Town, 
well exemplified by the Canongate, is the 
impression it gives of an immense rock- 
hewn fortress or chain of fortresses set 
upon a great crag, with deep cavernous 
passages and subterranean labyrinths cut 
into the walls, from which one emerges 
now and then into the staring sunlight 
of an open courtyard or a bustling street 
thronged with venders hawking their 
wares. At places the walls of the houses 
lean so affectionately toward one another 
that from some upper story neighbors 
might almost shake hands across the gorge 
of the street, or a lover kiss his sweet- 
heart leaning from the window opposite. 
The diligent may succeed in finding many 
traces of a long-vanished age and life, 
though change, replacement, and demoli- 
tion are taking place to-day with de- 
plorable rapidity. Who is not stirred to 
inexpressible emotion in reading in the 
Canongate Register, begun during the 
year when Queen Mary came to her Scot- 
tish capital, the entries of the proclama- 
tion of banns of Mary and Darnley, of 
the murder of Rizzio, and of the tragedy 
at Kirk of Field! What enterprises of 
tragedy and blood are epitomized in 
these quaintly phrased lines: “ Monsr. 
Signior David was slain in Halyruid 
hous ye 9 day o’? Merche, anno 1566;” 
“Ye King’s Grace blawn up wi’ pudr, 
in ve Kirk o’ Field, ye 10 o’ February, 
1567.” Yonder a whole row of tall lands 
rich in historie associations has been 
razed to the ground for the opening of 
a new street: from Greyfriars we groaned 
over the disappearance of one of our be- 
loved church spires; and when my com- 
panion found the beautiful antique wall- 
light of Weir’s Close replaced by a 
decorative fixture,” he 
wailed openly and_ heart - brokenly: 
“ They’ve taken my lantern! Oh, they’ve 
taken my dear, precious lantern!” In 
some spacious old court, Chessel’s Court, 
for example, may still be found that 
predecessor of the knocker, the old 
“tirling-pin ”—the ring and corrugated 
bar by means of which the visitor, in 
token of his desire to be admitted, was 
wont to make that hideous noise like the 
eawing of a crow. Upon some doorway 
there is seulptured the ancient crafts- 


hideous modern “ 





men’s emblem—a Bible open at the 133rd 

psalm, which he who runs may read: 

“Behold how good a thing it 
And how becoming well 

Together such as brethren are 
In unity to dwell.” 


is 


—solemn reminder to the passer-by that 
“it is an honor for men to cease from 
strife” (No. 191 Canongate). And just 
opposite stands the historic Moray House, 
with its stone baleony overhanging thx 
pavements and its gateway uniquely 
flanked by slender conical pyramids, a 
fine illustration of the Old Town’s 
archeological embarras de richesse. Yon- 
der is one of the very few entries in th 
Canongate—Haddington’s Entry, perhaps 
named for some descendant of Tom o’ 
the Coogait, First Earl of Haddington 

a characteristic image of the Old Town 
A long walled passage, a tall overtopping 
land at the end, chimney-pots galore, and 
perchance a little Haddington to giv 
the seale of the picture. And almost 
by accident one may stumble into that 
grimy dust-bin ealled Weir’s Close, sub 
limated and immortalized by the ethereal- 
izing camera. I like to fancy—although 
I am not supported by facts, I believe 
that old Major Weir, intent upon his 
nocturnal wizardry, would enter this 
gloomy close on wintry nights, slinking 
hurriedly through the splash of light, and 
then on into the obscurity beyond; and 
that it was here, and not in the Bow, 
that a gentleman once “perceived the 
close full of flaming torches ... and as 
if it had been a great number of people 
stentoriously laughing and gaping with 
tahees of laughter”! 

As we descend lower and lower along 
the Canongate, the height of the build- 
ings grows less, and there is something 
almost suburban about the scene. In 
the Upper Town, story is piled upon 
story as if, in the contest for living 
room, the inhabitants had precipitated 
an irrepressible contest between lessor 
and lessee. In the lower part of the 
Canongate, the Court Quarter of the 
ancient capital, the buildings were once 
quite unlike these early tenement-houses ; 
and older plans of Edinburgh show very 
many open spaces occupied as _ fore- 
courts or laid out in gardens flinging 





THE HILLS 
their lengths southward across the gently 
sloping. sun-kissed ridge. As we journey 
down to Holyrood Palace, reluctantly 
ending our loving pilgrimage, two pic- 
turesque images greet the eye and leave 
with us appropriate memories of the Old 
Town. There is a miniature lodge with 
neaked roof, the Queen’s Bath, where the 
fair Mary in baths of white wine found 
the seeret of preserving her beauty, and 
where the murderers of Rizzio mo- 
mentarily cowered in fear and trembling, 
while making their escape over the walls 
f the city. And as we stand gazing at 
the palace—haunt of folly, house of pain, 
theatre of ill-starred ambition, fateful 
passion, and murderous treachery—there 
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the 


gray 


soldiers; the 
of Old Edin- 
burgh is irradiated with the searlet sym- 
phony of the Castle Guards tramping 
buoyantly up the street, with shouldered 
muskets and fixed bayonets—a brilliant 
martial memento of the gallant days that 
are 


tramp of 
monotone 


is heard 
funereal 


no more. 

And here, at our journey’s end, we pause, 
looking back lingeringly over Old Edin- 
burgh with the words of Sir David Lynd- 
say of the Mount upon the lips: 


“ Adew Edinburgh, thou heich triumphand 
toun, 
Within 


have | 


quhose boundis, richt 


bly thful 
bene.” 


of Rest 
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horizon’s rim, 


farthest quest, 


Somewhere they rise, serene and dim, 


The happy, happy 


Hills of Rest. 


Upon their sunlit slopes uplift 
The castles we have built in Spain— 
While fair amid the 
Our faded gardens flower again. 


summer drift 


Sweet hours we did not live go by 


To soothing note, 


on scented wing; 


In golden-lettered volumes lie 
The songs we tried in vain to sing. 


They all are there: 


the days of dream 


That build the inner lives of men; 
The silent, sacred years we deem 
The might be, and the might have been. 


Some evening when 


the sky is gold 


T'll follow day into the west; 
Nor pause, nor heed, till I behold 


The happy, happy 


Tlills of Rest. 








The House Surgeon’ 


BY RUDYARD KIPLING 


A STORY IN TWO PARTS—PART II. 


EFORE TI joined Baxter at Burry 
B Mills Hydro, I spent a night at 
Holmescroft. Miss McLeod had 
returned from her Hydro, and at first 
we made very merry on the open lawn 
in the sunshine over the manners and 
customs of the English resorting to such 
places. She knew dozens of hydros, and 
warned me how to behave in them, while 
Mr. and Mrs. McLeod stood aside and 
adored her. 

“Ah! That’s the way she always 
comes back to us,” he said. “ Pity it 
wears off so soon, ain’t it? You ought 
to hear her sing, With mirth thou pretty 
bird.” 

We had the house to face through the 
evening, and there we neither laughed 
nor sang. The gloom fell on us as we 
entered, and did not shift till ten o’clock, 
when we crawled out, as it were, from 
beneath it. 

“Tt has been bad this summer,” said 
Mrs. McLeod, in a whisper, after we 
realized that we were freed. “ Sometimes 
I think that the house will get up and 
ery out—it is so bad.” 

“ Tow?” 

“Tlave you forgotten what comes after 
—the—the depression ?” 

So then we waited about the small fire, 
and the dead air in the room presently 
filled and pressed down upon us with the 
sensation (but words are useless here), 
as though some dumb and bound power 
were striving against gag and bond to 
deliver its soul of an articulate word. 
Tt passed in a few minutes, and I fell to 
thinking about Mr. Baxter’s conscience, 
and Agnes Moultrie, gone mad in the 
well-lit bedroom that waited me. These 
reflections secured me a night during 
which T rediscovered how, from purely 
mental causes, a man can be physically 
sick; but the sickness was bliss com- 
pared to my dreams when the birds 
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waked. On my departure McLeod gave 
me a beautiful narwhal’s horn, much as 
a nurse gives a child sweets for being 
brave at a dentist’s. 

“There’s no duplicate to it in the 
world,” he said, “else it would have 
come to old Max McLeod,” and he tucked 
it into the motor. Miss McLeod, on the 
far side of the car, whispered, “ Have 
you found anything, Mr. Perseus?” 

I shook my head. 

“Then I shall be chained to my rock 
all my life,” she went on. “Only don’t 
tell papa.” 

I supposed she was thinking of the 
young gentleman who specialized in 
South-American railways, for I noticed 
a ring on the third finger of her left hand. 

I went straight from that house to 
Burry Mills Hydro, keen, for the first 
time in my life, on playing golf, which 
is guaranteed to occupy the mind. Bax- 
ter had taken me a room communicating 
with his own, and, after lunch, intro- 
duced me to a tall, horse-headed elderly 
lady of decided manners, whom a white- 
haired maid pushed along in a Bath chair 
through the park-like grounds of the 
Hydro. She was Miss Mary Moultrie, 
and she coughed and cleared her throat 
just like Baxter. She suffered—she told 
me it was the Moultrie caste-mark—from 
some obscure form of chronic bronchitis, 
complicated with spasm of the glottis; 
and, in a dead flat voice, with a sunken 
eye that looked and saw not, told me what 
washes, gargles, pastilles, and inhala- 
tions she had proved most beneficial. 
From her I was passed on to her younger 


“sister—Miss Elizabeth—a small and 


withered thing with twitching lips, vic- 
tim, she told me, to very much the same 
sort of throat, but secretly devoted to 
another set of medicines. When she went 
away with Baxter and the Bath chair, I 
fell across a Major of the Indian Army 








THE HOUSE 
with gout 1n his glassy eyes, and a stom- 
which he had taken all round the 
Continent. He laid everything before 
me; and him I to be 
ravished by a matron with a tendency to 
follicular tonsilitis and eezema. Baxter 
waited hand and foot on his cousins till 
five o’clock, trying, I saw, to atone for 
his treatment of the dead sister. Miss 
Mary ordered him about like a dog. 

“T warned you it would be dull,” he 
said, when we met in the smoking-room. 

“Tt’s tremendously interesting,” I said. 
‘But how about a look round the links?” 

“Tinluckily damp always affects my 
eldest cousin. I’ve got to get her a fresh 
bronchitis-kettle. Arthurs broke her old 
one yesterday.” 

We slipped out to the chemist’s shop 
in the town, and he bought a large glit- 
tering tin thing whose workings he ex- 
plained. 

“T’m used to this sort of work. 
come up here pretty often,” 
“T’ve the family throat too.” 

“You’re a good man,” I 
very good man.” 

He turned towards me in the evening 
light among the beeches, and his face 
was changed to what it might have been 
a generation before. 

“You he said, huskily, “there 
was the youngest—Agnes. Before she 
fell ill, you know. But she didn’t like 
leaving her sisters.” 

He hurried on with his odd-shaped 
load, and left me among the ruins of my 
black theories. The man with that face 


ach 


escaped only 


I 


he said. 


“ A 


said. 


” 
see, 


had done Agnes Moultrie no wrong. 


We never played our game. I was 
waked between two and three in the 
morning from my hygienic bed by Baxter 
in an ulster over orange and white pa- 
jamas, which I should not have suspected 
from his character. 

“My cousin has had some sort of a 
seizure,” he said. “ Will you come? I 
don’t want to wake the doctor. Don’t 
want to make a scandal. Quick!” 

So I came quickly, and led by the 
white-haired Arthurs in a jacket and 
petticoat, entered a double-bedded room 
reeking witn steam and Friar’s Balsam. 
The electrics were all on. Miss Mary— 
I knew her by her height—was at the 
open window, wrestling with Miss Eliz- 


SURGEON. 


abeth, who had her by the knees. Her 
hand was at her throat, which was streak- 
ed with blood. 

“She’s done 
Miss Elizabeth 
Help me!” 

“Oh, I say! Women don’t cut their 
throats,” Baxter whispered. 

“My God! Has she cut her throat?” 
the maid cried, and with warning 
rolled in a faint. Baxter pushed 
her under the wash-basins, and leaped 
to hold the gaunt 
and whistled she struggled toward 
the window. He took her by the throat, 
and she struck out wildly. 

“ All right! She’s only eut her hand,” 
he said. “ Wet towel—quick!” 

While I got that, he pushed her back- 
ward. Her strength seemed almost as 
great as his. I swabbed at her throat 
when I could, and found no mark; then 
helped him to control her a little. Miss 
Elizabeth leaped back to bed, wailing 
like a child. 

“Tie up her hand somehow,” said Bax- 
ter. “Don’t let it drip all over the 
place. She ”—he stepped on broken glass 
in his slippers—“ she must have broken 
a pane.” 

Miss Mary lurched toward the open 
window once more, dropped on her knees 
her head on the ledge, and lay quiet, sur- 
rendering her cut hand to me. 

“What did she do?” Baxter turned 
toward Miss Elizabeth in the far bed. 

“She was going to throw herself out 
of the window,” was the answer. “I 
stopped her and sent Arthurs for you. 
Oh, can never hold up our heads 
again !” 

Miss Mary writhed and fought for 
breath. Baxter found a shawl, which he 
threw over her shoulders. “ Nonsense!” 
said he. “ That isn’t like Mary,” but his 
face worked while he said it. 

“You wouldn’t believe about Aggie, 
John. Perhaps you will now!” said Miss 
Elizabeth. “I saw her do it! And she’s 
eut her throat too!” 

“She hasn’t,” I said. 
hand.” 

Miss Mary suddenly broke from us 
with an indescribable grunt, flew, rather 
than ran, to her sister’s bed, and there 
shook her as one furious schoolgirl would 
shake another. 


She’s 
panted. 


@99 
too! 


her! 


done it 


* Hold 


it. 


no 
over 


woman who crowed 


as 


we 


“Tt’s only her 











“ No such thing!” she croaked. “ How 

dare you think so, you wicked little fool ?”’ 
“Get into bed, Mary,” 

“You ll cateh a chill.” 


She obeyed, but sat with the gray shawl 


said Baxter. 


round her lean shoulders, glaring at her 
sister. “Vm better now,” she crowed. 


“ Arthurs let me sit out too long. Where’s 
Arthurs? The kettle.” 


“ Never mind Arthurs,” said Baxter. 
“You get the kettle.” I hastened to 
bring it from the side table. “ Now, 
Mary, as God sees you, tell us what 


you’ve done.” 
His lips were dry, and he could not 
moisten them with his tongue. 
Miss Mary applied herself to 
mouth of the kettle, and 
draws of steam said: 


the 
in- 
“The spasm came 
on just now, while I was asleep. I was 
nearly choking to death. So I went to the 
window. I’ve often done it before, with- 


between 


out waking any one. Bessie’s such an 
old maid about draughts. I tell you I 
was choking to death. I ecouldn’t man- 


the eatch, and 
That window opens too low. 


age I nearly fell out. 
I cut my 
hand trying to save myself. Who has tied 
it up in this filthy handkerchief? I wish 
you had had my throat, Bessie. I never 
was nearer dying!” She scowled on us 
all impartially, while her sister sobbed. 

From the bottom of the bed we heard 
“Ts she dead? Have 
they took her away? Oh, I never could 
bear the sight 0’ blood!” 

“* Arthurs,” 
an hireling. 

It is my belief that Arthurs crawled 
out on all fours, but I was busy picking 
up broken glass from the carpet. 

Then Baxter, seated on the foot of the 
bed, began to cross-examine in a voice I 
scarcely recognized. No one could for 
an instant have doubted the genuine rage 
of Miss Mary against her sister, her cous- 
or her maid; and that the doctor 
should have been called in—for she did 
me the honor of calling me doctor—was 
the last drop. She was choking with her 
throat; had rushed to the window for air; 
had nearly pitched out, and in eatching 
at the window-bars, had cut her hand. 
Over and over she made this clear to the 
intent Baxter. Then she turned to her 


a quivering voice: 


said Miss Mary, “you are 
Go away!” 


in, 


sister and tongue-lashed her savagely. 
“You mustn’t blame me,” Miss Bessie 
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faltered, at last. “You know what we 
think of, night and day.” 

“Tm coming to that,” said Baxter. 
“Listen to What you did, Mary, 
misled four people into thinking you 
you meant to make away with yourself.” 

“Isn’t one the familys 
enough? O God, help and pity us! You 
couldn’t have believed that!” she eried. 
don’t you think ”—Baxter’s finger wagged 
under her you think that 
poor Aggie did the same thing at Holmes 
croft when she fell out of the window’? 

“She had the same throat,” said Miss 
Elizabeth. “Exactly the same symp 
toms. Don’t you remember, Mary ?”’ 

“Which was her bedroom?” | 
of Baxter, in an undertone. 

“QOver the south veranda, looking 
to the tennis lawns.” 

“T nearly fell out of that very wind 
when I was at Holmescroft—opening 
to get some air. The sill doesn’t com 
much above your knees,” I said. 

“You hear that, Mary? Mary, do yo 
hear what this gentleman says? Won’ 
you believe that what nearly happened t 
you—must have happened to poor Aggi: 
that night? For God’s 
sake—Mary, won’ believe ?” 

There was a long silence 
steam-kettle puffed. 

“Tf I could have proof—if T could 
have proof,” said she, and broke into 
most horrible tears. 

Baxter motioned to me, and I crept 
away to my room, and lay awake till 
morning, thinking more specially of the 
dumb grief at Holmesecroft which wished 
to explain itself. I hated Miss Mary 
as perfectly as though I had known her 
for twenty vears, but I felt that, alive 
or dead, I should not like her to con- 
demn me. 

Yet at midday, when I saw her in 
her Bath chair, Arthurs behind, and Bax 
ter and Miss Elizabeth on either side, 
in the park-like grounds of the Hydro, 
I found it difficult to arrange my facts. 

“ Now that you know all about it,” 
said Baxter, aside, after the first strange- 
ness of our meeting was over, “it’s only 
fair to tell you that my poor cousin 
did not die in Holmescroft at all. She 
was dead when they found her in the 
morning—just dead.” 
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‘['nder that laburnum outside the 
indow?” I asked, for I suddenly re- 
embered the crooked, evil thing. 

“ Exactly. She broke the tree in fall- 

», But no death has ever taken place 

the house—as far as we were con- 
rned. Never has. You can make your- 
lf quite easy on that point. Mr. Me- 
od’s extra thousand for what you 
illed the ‘ clean-bill of health’ was some- 
ing toward my cousins’ estate when 
ve sold. It was my duty as their lawyer 

get it for them—at any cost to my 
vn feelings.” 

[ know better than to argue when the 
English talk about their duty. So I 
agreed with my solicitor. 

“Their sister’s death must have been 

great blow to your cousins,” I went 
n. The Bath chair was behind me. 

“Unspeakable,” Baxter whispered. 
“They brooded on it day and night. No 
wonder! If their theory of poor Aggie 
making away with herself was correct, 
she was eternally lost!” 

“Do you believe that she made away 
with herself ?” 

“No, thank God! Never have! And 
after what happened to Mary last night, 
[ see perfectly what happened to poor 
Aggie. She had the family throat too. 
By the way, Mary thinks you are a doc- 
tor, otherwise she wouldn’t like your hav- 
ing been in her room.” 

‘Very good. Is she convinced now 
about her sister’s death?” 

“ She’d give anything to be able to be- 
lieve it, but she’s a hard woman, and 
brooding along certain lines makes one 
groovy. I have sometimes been afraid 
for, her reason—on the religious side, 
don’t you know. Elizabeth doesn’t mat- 
ter. Brain of a hen. Always had.” 

Here Arthurs summoned me to the 
3ath chair, and the ravaged face, beneath 
its knitted Shetland-wool hood, of Miss 
Mary Moultrie. 

“T need not remind you, I hope, of 
the seal of secreey—absolute secreey—in 
your profession,” she began. “ Thanks 
to my cousin’s and my sister’s stupidity, 
you have found out—” she blew her nose. 

“Please don’t excite her, sir,” said 
Arthurs, at the back. 

“ But, my dear Miss Moultrie, I only 
know what I’ve seen, of course, it 
seems to me that what you thought was 
Vow. CXTIX.—No 713.—90 
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a tragedy in your sister’s case turns 
out, on your own evidence, so to speak, 
to have been an accident. A dreadfully 
sad one—but absolutely an accident.” 

“Do you believe that too?’ she cried. 
“Or are you only saying it to comfort 
me ?” 

“T believe it from the bottom of my 
heart. Come down to Holmescroft for 
an hour—for half an hour—and satisfy 
yourself.” 

“Of what? You don’t understand. |! 
see the house every day—every night. I 
am always there in spirit—waking or 
sleeping. I couldn’t face it in reality!” 

“But you must,” I said. “If you go 
there in the spirit, the greater need for 
you to come there in the flesh. Go to your 
sister’s room once more, and see the 
window—I nearly fell out of it myself. 
It’s—it’s awfully low and dangerous. 
That would convince you,” I pleaded. 

“Yet Aggie had slept in that room 
for years,” she interrupted. 

“ You’ve slept in your room here for a 
long time, haven’t you? But you near- 
ly fell out of the window when you were 
choking.” 

“That is true. That is one thing 
true,” she nodded. “And I might have 
been killed as—perhaps—Aggie was 
killed.” 

“In that case your own sister and cous- 
in and maid would have said you had 
committed suicide, Miss Moultrie. Come 
down to Holmescroft, and go over the 
place just once.” 

“You are lying,” she said, quite quiet- 
ly. “You don’t want me to come down 
to see a window. It is something else. 
I warn you we are Evangelicals. We 
don’t believe in prayers for the dead. 
‘ As the tree falls ’—” 

“Yes. I dare say. But you persist 
in thinking that your sister committed 
suicide—” 

“No! No! I have always prayed that 
I might have misjudged her.” 

Arthurs at the Bath chair spoke up: 
“Oh, Miss Mary! You would ’ave it from 
the first that poor Miss Aggie ’ad made 
away with herself; an’ of course Miss 
Bessie took the notion from you. Only 
Master—Mister John stood out, and— 
and I’d ’ave taken my Bible oath you 
was making away with yourself last 
night.” 
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Miss Mary leaned toward me, one fin- 
ger on my sleeve. 

“Tf going to Holmescroft kills me,” 
she said, “you will have the murder of 
a fellow creature on your conscience for 
all eternity.” 

“T’ll risk it,” I answered. Remember- 
ing what torment the mere reflection of 
her torments had cast on Holmescroft, 
and remembering, above all, the dumb 
Thing that filled the house with its de- 
sire to speak, I felt that it might be a 
good riddance. 

Baxter was amazed at the proposed visit, 
but at a nod from that terrible woman 
went off to make arrangements. Then I 
sent a telegram to McLeod, bidding him 
and his vacate Holmescroft for that 
afternoon. Miss Mary should be alone 
with her dead, as I had been alone. 

[ expected untold trouble in trans- 
porting her, but to do her justice, the 
promise given for the journey, she under- 
went it without murmur, spasm, or un- 
necessary word. Miss Bessie, pressed in 
a corner by the window, wept behind 
her veil, and from time to time tried to 
take hold of her sister’s hand. Baxter 
wrapped himself in his newly found 
happiness as selfishly as a bridegroom, 
for he sat still, and smiled. 

“So long as I know that Aggie didn’t 
make away with herself,” he explained. 
“T tell you frankly I don’t care what 
happened. She’s as hard as a rock— 
Mary. Always was. She won’t die.” 

We led her out on to the platform like 
a blind woman, and so got her into the 
cab. The half-hour crawl] to Holmescroft 
was the most racking experience of the 
day. MeLeod had obeyed iny instruc- 
There was no-one visible in the 
house or the gardens; and the front door 
stood open. 

Miss Mary rose from beside her sister, 
stepped forth first, and entered the hall. 

“Come, Bessie,” she cried. 

“T daren’t. Oh, I daren’t.” 

“Come!” Her voice had altered. I 
felt Baxter start. “ There’s nothing to 
be afraid of.” 

“ Good heavens!” said Baxter. “ She’s 
running up the stairs. We’d better fol- 
low.” 

“ Let’s wait below. 
room.” 


We heard the door of the bedroom T 


tions. 


She’s going to the 
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knew open and shut, and we waited i, 
the lemon-colored hall, heavy with th, 
scent of flowers. 

“ve never been into it since it wa 
“What a lovely 
Poor Aggie used t: 


sold,” Baxter sighed. 
restful place it is! 
arrange the flowers.” 

“ Restful!” I began, but stopped of a 
sudden, for I felt all over my bruised 
soul that Baxter was speaking truth. 
It was a light, spacious, airy house, ful! 
of the sense of well-being and peace— 
above all things, peace. I ventured into 
the dining-room, where the thoughtful 
McLeods had left a small fire. Ther 
was no terror there, present or lurking: 
and in the drawing-room, which for good 
reasons we had never cared to enter, th 
sun and the peace and the scent of th 
flowers worked together, as is fit in ar 
inhabited house. When I returned ¢ 
the hall, Baxter was sweetly asleep on a 
couch, looking most unlike a middle-aged 
solicitor who had spent a broken night 
with an exacting cousin. 

There was ample time for me to r 
view it all—to felicitate myself upon m) 
magnificent acumen (barring some er 
ror about Baxter as a thief, and, possibly 
a murderer), before the door abovy 
opened, and Baxter, evidently a light 
sleeper, sprang awake. 

“T’ve had a heavenly nap,” he 
rubbing his eyes. “Good Lord! 
not their step!” 

But it was. I had never before bee 
privileged to see the Shadow turned back- 
ward on the dial—the years ripped bodily 
off poor human shoulders—old sunke: 
eyes filled and alight—harsh lips moist- 
ened and human. : 

“ John,” Miss Mary called, “I know 
now. Aggie didn’t do it!” and, “She 
didn’t do it!” echded Miss Bessie, and 
giggled. 

“T did not think it wrong to say a 
prayer,” Miss Mary continued. “ Not 
for her soul, of course, but for our peace 
Then I was convinced.” 

“Then we got conviction,” the younger 
sister piped. 

“We've misjudged poor Aggie, John. 
But I feel she knows now. Wherever 
she is, she knows that we know she is 
guiltless.” 

“Yes, she knows. 
Miss Elizabeth. 


said, 


That’s 


T felt it too,” said 
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‘T never doubted,” said John Baxter, 
hose face beautiful at that hour. 
Not from the first. Never have!” 
“You never offered me proof, John. 
thank God, it will not be the same 
I can henceforward think of 
\egie without sorrow.” Miss 
ripped, absolutely tripped, across 
all. “ What ideas these have of 
rranging furniture!’ She spied me be- 

nd a big cloisonné vase. 

“T’ve seen the window,” she said, re- 
motely. “ You took a great risk in ad- 
vising me to undertake such a journey. 
Ilowever, as it turns out, I forgive you; 
and I pray may 
mental anguish means. Bessie! Look at 
this atrocious piano! Do suppose, 
loctor, these people would offer one tea? 
[ miss mine.” 

“T will go and see,” I said, and ex- 
plored MeLeod’s new-built servants’ wing. 
[It was in the servants’ hall that I 
earthed the McLeod family, 
vith anxiety. 

“Tea for three, quick,” I said. “If 
vou ask me any questions now, I shall 
have a fit!” So Mrs. McLeod got it, and 
[ was butler, amid murmured apologies 
from Baxter, still smiling to himself, 


was 


Now, 
iy more. 
Mary 
the 
Jews 


you never know what 


you 


un- 
bursting 


and the cold disapproval of Miss Mary, 


who thought the pattern of the china 
vulgar. However, she ate well, and sent 
me to get her a napkin. Happiness may 
lighten people’s souls, but it does not in 
the least soften their manners. 

They went away in the twilight—the 
twilight that I had once dreaded. They 
were going to an hotel in London, to rest 
after the fatigues of the day, and as their 
cab turned down the drive, I capered on 
the door-step, with the all-darkened house 
behind me. 

Then I heard the uncertain feet of the 
MecLeods, and bade them not turn on 
the lights, but to feel—to feel what I 
had done; for the Shadow was gone, with 
the dumb desire in the air. They drew 
short, but afterwards deeper breaths, like 
bathers entering chill water; separated 
one from the other; moved about the hall; 
tiptoed up-stairs; raced down; and then 
Miss McLeod, and I believe her mother, 
though she denies this, embraced me. I 
know McLeod did. 

It was a disgraceful evening. To say 
we rioted through the house is to put it 


HOUSE 


SURGEON. 


mildly. We played a sort of Blind-Man’s 
Buff along the darkest passages, in the 
unlighted drawing-room and little din- 
ing-room, calling cheerily to one another 
after each exploration that here, and 
here, and here, the trouble had removed 
itself. We came up to the bedroom 
mine for the night again—and sat, the 
women on the bed, and we men on chairs, 
drinking in blessed 
and comfort and cleanliness of soul, 
while I told them my tale again, and re- 
ceived fresh praise, thanks, and_bless- 
ings. 

When the servants, 


draughts of peace 


returned from their 
day’s outing, gave us a supper of cold 
fried fish, McLeod had sense enough to 
offer no wine. We had been practically 
drunk -since nightfall, and grew incoher- 
ent on milk and water. 

“T like that Baxter,” said McLeod. 
“He’s a sharp man. The death wasn’t 
in the house, but he ran it pretty close, 
ain’t it?” 

“And the joke of it is that he sup- 
poses I want to buy the place from you,” 
I said. “Are you selling?” 

“Not for twice what I paid for it— 
now,” said McLeod. “T'll keep you in 
furs all your life, but not our Holmes- 
croft.” 

“ No—never our Holmescroft,” 
Miss McLeod. ‘“ We'll ask him 
Tuesday, mamma.” 
other’s hands. 

“Now tell said Mrs. McLeod. 
“ That tall one I saw out of the scullery 
window—did she tell you she was always 
here in the spirit? I hate her. She made 
all this bother. It was not her house after 
she had sold it. What do you think?” 

“T suppose,” I answered, “she brooded 
over what she thought was her sister’s 
suicide night and day—she confessed she 
did—and her thoughts being concentrated 
on this place, they felt like a—like a 
burning-glass.” 

“ Burning-glass is good,” said McLeod. 

“T said it was like a light of blackness 
turned on us,” cried the girl, twiddling 
her ring. “That must have been when 
thought about her sister and the 
house.” 

“ Ah, the poor Aggie!” said Mrs. Me- 
Leod. “The poor Aggie, trying.to tell 
every one it not so! No wonder 
we felt Something wished to say Some- 


said 
here on 
They squeezed each 


me,” 


she 


was 
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thing. Thea, Max, do you remember Thea sang an old English song which 
that night—” I had never heard before: 

“We need not remember any more,” 

MeLeod interrupted. “It is not our ‘ With mirth thou pretty bird rejoice 
trouble. They have told each other now.” Thy Maker's praise enhanced, 

“Do you think, then.” said Miss Me- Lift up thy shrill and pleasant voic« 

Thy God is high advanced! 

Thy food before He did provide 
And gives it in a fitting side 
: Wherewith be thou stifficed! 

‘I can’t say. At any rate they were Why shouldst thou now unpleasant bi 
made happy, and they ate a big tea after- Chy wrath against God venting, 
ward. As your father says, it is not our That He a little bird made thee, 
trouble any longer—thank God!” rhy silly head tormenting 

“Amen!” said McLeod. ‘“‘ Now, Thea, Because He made thee not a man. 
let us have some music after all these Oh, Peace! He hath well thought ther 
months. With mirth, thou pretty bird, Therewith be thou sufficed!” 
ain't it? You ought to hear that.” THE END. 


Leod, “that those two, the living ones, 
were actually told something—up-stairs 
in your—in the room?” 


All in the Bud and Bloom o’ the Year 
BY SARAH PIATT 


LL in the bud and bloom o’ the year, 
When the heart is sad as the first green leaf 
(Love comes not back with the rose, I fear). 
Ah, the time of joy is the time of grief— 
All in the bud and bloom o’ the year. 


All in the bud and bloom o’ the year, 

When the grass comes back, to cover the dead— 
(Love comes not back with the grass, I fear; 

Does he sleep below, with a stone at his head ?)— 
All in the bud and bloom o’ the year. 


All in the bud and bloom o’ the year, 

The wind keeps singing a lover’s rhyme— 
(Love comes not back on the wind, I fear), 

And the sweetest time is the saddest time— 
All in the bud and bloom o’ the year. 





All in the bud and bloom o’ the year, 
Ileavy with honey, the bee blows by— 
(Love comes not back with the bee, I fear; 
Love’s sweet is bitter, Love’s laugh is a cry)— 
All in the bud and bloom o’ the year. 


All in the bud and bloom o’ the year, 

When wings grow weary of alien skies— 
(Love comes not back with the bird, I fear: 
Love builds no nest, save in Paradise!)— 

All in the bud and bloom o’ the year. 











BY MADGE 


HE state insurance is the big fact 
tf in Germany. Six out of nine of 
all those who work for wages are 

sure by law of an income and doctor’s 
care if they are ill; three out of four 
when they are old or unable to work; 
and every man, woman, and child, ex- 
cept in a few isolated classes of workers, 
in eases of accidents met with in their 
trades. The Germans are a thinking 
people; they think for the world, and all 
of us go to school to them, and this great 
social project they have thought into 
existence, and made it a fact which we 
have come to uphold in the world—that 
it is the function of the state to guard 
against want in its members, as well as 
against ignorance and attack. It used 
to be enough for a man that the state 
kept him from being killed; now educa- 
tion, it is our brag and boast, that we 
have come to assume; and Germany has 
made the beginning of this new social- 
izing of life, ten years before Finland 
and Norway, seventeen years before 
France, nineteen before England, and 
no one knows how long before America. 
The insurance project is chilling as 
Germany carries it out. It is part of the 
bureaucratic system of Prussia, too much 
a thing of salaries and officials, of files 
of papers laid in rows by office-boys 
morning by morning, a principle med- 
itated by statesmen, hundreds of hand- 
some bureaus. But the idea, Germany 
has resolved into a fact, and made a 
part of state polity. A revolution is 
accomplished, not when performance is 
adequate, but when, as Lassalle says, an 
entirely new principle is made to take 
the place of the existing order of things. 
Nobody looks upon the laws as other- 
wise than in a state of solution, certain- 
ly not the men who are trying by their 
scholarly investigation of conditions, 
their experiments, and international 
congresses, to make of a conviction a 
working system. The project is less than 
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thirty years old; it had no precedents. 

Step by step it has been extended and 

adapted to the lives of working-people. 

Many changes have been made in the 

measures since they were passed. Old-age 

pensions begin now at seventy instead of 

seventy-five, and the age may soon be re- 

duced five years more. Very detailed 

regulations as to the treatment of patients 

in hospitals have been incorporated in the 

accident law. Sickness insurance can be 

drawn for twenty-six weeks a year instead 

of thirteen as in the original measure. 

Many classes of workers have been added 

to those originally required to insure. 

Some are still unreached. Only part of 
the agricultural class comes under the 
present statute, and house servants only 
for invalidity, though most house servants 
have sickness insurance, taken out by 
employers voluntarily. The two further 
laws which will complete the chain, are 
under debate in the Reichstag year by 
year, one to provide annuities for widows 
and orphans, under some such conditions 
as the accident law now provides for the 
families of victims of accidents, and a 
second for insurance against want of 
work. In the years when the laws were 
under debate Germany was entering upon 
new conditions of life. It was believed 
that the expected development of in- 
dustry would take care of the workless. 
The aim was only to protect invalids. 
But the question of the unemployed has 
continued to press upon Germany, as 
it does upon every industrial country 
for at least a third of the year. Every 
vear the Socialist wing in the Reichstag 
brings forward the bills for the workless 
and for widows and orphans, and it is 
known that the government waits only a 
further tariff income before undertaking 
these new measures. It is interesting to 
observe the cordial attitude of Germany 
toward this present legislation, and to 
consider what would have been the lat- 
ter’s reception thirty years ago. 
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The insurance is now for accident, for 
sickness, and for old age and invalidism. 
The laws for accident are perhaps the 
most radical of the group, because they 
provide that pensions shall be main- 
tained by employers alone, upon the prin- 
ciple, still strange to our thoughts, that 
accidents are an inherent feature of in- 
dustry and must be considered part of 
the cost of production. Trade associa- 
tions of employers, therefore, pay all ac- 
cident pensions, each member béing as- 
sessed pro rata, according to the amount 
of wages and salaries paid during the 
year, and in proportion to the risk of 
his enterprise, which is much greater of 
course in partly patriarchal industries 
like agriculture and forestry than in 
mining and manufacturing, where pre- 
cautions are more carefully taken, ap- 
prenticeship is more guarded, and organ- 
ization of labor more powerful. This lia- 
bility, placed not upon one single em- 


ployer, but upon the total number of 


employers belonging to an association, has 
brought about a great increase of pre- 
cautionary machinery in Germany, espe- 
cially in the smaller shops. It being to 
the interest of trades associations to re- 
duce as far as possible the number of 
accidents, employers are compelled under 
high assessments from their own body to 
adopt measures of safety and to enforce 
the fines against recklessness of work- 
men. In the year-books of such great 
trades associations as that of the chem- 
ical industry one sees discussion and il- 
lustrations, of every piece of machinery 
for protection, which has appeared during 
the current year. 

The accident insurance, like that for 
sickness and old age, was forced upon the 
state as a political measure. By the old 
Roman law a working-man or his fam- 
ily had got indemnity in Germany, if he 
were hurt or killed in the chances of 
his trade, only from the person through 
whose carelessness or malice he had suf- 
fered. The injured person had always 
to prove the fault; the immediate author 
of the disaster, often an overseer or fel- 
low workman, was the only person who 
could be held, so that a man came away 
more often than not with empty hands, 
even if he won his suit, because of the 
poverty of the responsible party. An 
employer could be held only if neglect 
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could be laid directly to his charge. 
and it was not established what was 
neglect and discharge of duty in an 
employer. A first law, intended to meet 
the cases of railway employees, held the 
employer for all neglect of his overseers: 
another, over thirty years later (1871). 
held him unless he could prove that the 
fault had been the workman’s, the burden 
of proof being thus transferred to him 
Both laws were evaded; in the Reichstag 
handbook one reads of a debate in 1879 
in which a great mine-owner admitted 
that of 7,373 accidents which had com 
to his notice, only 1,251—about one 
sixth—had received redress. The chief 
problem with which the young empire 
was face to face in those first years of 
its life was the friction between. th 
laboring and employing class. It must 
have a kind of unity if it was to liv: 
and in this cause the government inter 
vened, and passed in 1883 the first of th 
present laws, under which inquiry is ex 
cluded—indemnity being granted irr 
spective of the culpability or innocence 
of either party. Though a man has him 
self dropped upon the floor the oil upor 
which he slips into a machine, his com 
pensation is assured. 

The pension is, in amount, two-thirds 
of wages if a man is completely disabled, 
the loss of one-third being appraised as 
the expenses he would have to meet in 
pursuit of his work if able-bodied, and 
against his chances of being workless. 
Partial accidents have partial indemnity ; 
and in case of death a family may receive 
as much as sixty per cent. of wages, a 
wife until she remarries, children until 
they are fifteen, and all others dependent 
upon his labor for maintenance, with the 
reservations which belong to measures 
of law. It is a comment upon the tem- 
per of the German mind that in England 
the trades-unions oppose the passage of 
such regulations, since they have the 
process of suit so perfected that they 
often get as indemnity the whole of 
wages, whereas in Germany the pension, 
though assured, is never more than part. 

The sickness and old-age insurance is 
borne by employer and employed to- 
gether. Employers pay one-third of the 
premium for sickness; the contribution 
for old age and invalidity is charged half 
to each, the state adding, moreover $12.50 
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THE STATE 

early to every pension for old age or 
nvalidism. It has been estimated that 
the contribution made by employers to 

he three classes of insurance amounts to 

two per cent. increase of wages; that 
made by working-people to a one and a 
half per cent. to three per cent. deduc- 
tion of earnings. The employer is re- 
sponsible for the full payment of pre- 
mium, which he takes from the amount 
if wages and enters in the insurance- 
hook in the form of stamps. The post- 
office is the medium of payment for both 
premiums and pensions—an expedient 
which was the occasion of much throwing 
about of wit when the “Sticker Acts” 
were under debate. Every housemaid in 
Germany puts a stamp in her book every 
week and her mistress puts another, and 
she goes to the hospital if she is ill, not 
as a recipient of charity, but with the 
same legal right to its benefits that she 
had to those of the public school. 

The sickness insurance is that which 
one sees “in the largest way of practice.” 
In the year 1907 five million people drew 
it, being paid for an average of nineteen 
days for each case. The pension means 
a doctor’s care or care in a_ hospital, 
medicines, and an income of from fifty 
cents to a dollar and a half a week for 
the family of the incumbent, according 
as the class in which he is insured pro- 
vides. No case is too ineconsequent for 
payment. A man or woman who must 
he fitted with spectacles draws the al- 
lowanee for a day and has glasses free 
of charge. The law makes no distinction 
of persons, since it is a public social 
measure, and the young apprentice with 
tuberculosis, who may be invalided with- 
in a few months, begins his insurance 
under the universal conditions. The 
project commands the best hospitals and 
associations for the furtherance of public 
health. The finest tuberculosis hospital 
perhaps in the world has been built from 
the insurance fund, and many smaller 
ones, as well as barracks in pine forests 
and in the mountains, wage the war of 
civilization against consumption. Even 
the question of housing has been made 
to come within the province of the meas- 
ures. To prevent illness and invalidism, 
loans are made at a low interest to co- 
operative building associations for model 
dwellings, and the sickness clubs in some 
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cities bring out exhaustive yearly reports 
of tenement-house conditions. 

Like the accident insurance, sickness 
insurance has been a delicate instrument 
of leverage to better labor conditions. 
The sickness law makes no stipulations 
as to the means of insurance. Groups 
of allied industries have, therefore, form- 
ed themselves voluntarily into clubs act- 
ing in most cities very little in concert, 
but in a few—Leipzig, Dresden, and in 
Vienna—since Austria has followed the 
example of Germany closely—the Krank- 
enkassen have a highly centralized organ- 
ization, which has in one city its own 
physician to inspect factories under its 
jurisdiction and keep tiem to a certain 
standard. When a superintendent in a 
blacklisted factory asks, “What is 
wrong with us? The government in- 
spector was here last month and reported 
us favorably,” the angwer is: “ There 
were eight more accidents here last month 
than at the Zacher works, eighteen more 
eases of sickness. You had better look 
into the Zacher plants.” 

Old-age and invalidity insurance is 
one, old age being regarded as an ex- 
tension of invalidism, except in this re- 
gard, that while an invalidity pension 
is conditional upon incapacity to work, 
old-age pensions are intended as subsi- 
dies for all old workmen, to supplement 
reduced earning power. Both are about 


the same in amount as sickness pensions, 
and a man begins to draw his old-age 
allowance when he is seventy years old, 
and that for invalids when he is unable 
to earn one-third of his former income, 
always after a certain number of years 


of contribution. The administration of 
all classes of insurance is co-operative, 
being conducted by co-operative boards 
of working-men and employers. 

Such in brief is the imperial insurance 
of Germany, made compulsory by law 
upon every one working for wages of under 
five hundred dollars a year and over one 
hundred dollars—the latter wage really 
sometimes found in Saxony, the most 
highly industrialized part of the empire, 
probably in the textile industry, which 
has become almost femininized. Ther 
are the infinite qualifications and reser- 
vations of codes of law. The German 
tongue in a German law becomes an 
intellectual exercise which makes any 
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ordinary piece of German text appear 
exhilarating. The insurance laws are 
obscure as well as complicated, and this 
obseurity was one of the reasons for that 
‘open and uncompromising dislike ” with 
which they were at first regarded by the 
industrial class. The German working- 
man always distrusts a new law. A new 
law means to him a new tax. To the 
younger and more ignorant, the new 
project for his amelioration presented 
itself only as a deduction every week 
from his wages, with dubious and distant 
prospects of return. Little trouble was 
taken by the government to explain the 
benefits of the measure, compulsion being 
so uppermost in German official action; 
and it has been one of the important 
concerns of the trades-unions and work- 
ing-men’s secretariates to explain the con- 
ditions of the insurance to those upon 
whom it bears. « 

It is but savorless reading and not for 
a summer’s day, this mass of equivoca- 
tion and figures, and yet a law has the 
blood of men in it, and these for state 
insurance are as much the expression 
of the thoughts and visions of a great 
modern nation and of the new ideals 
that press upon us all, as the Cologne 
Cathedral and the Ninth Symphony are 
of something that has gone before. A 
great people stirs, and sighs, and speaks 
over the fire at evening of that which is 
upon the air; and great men have worked 
in their libraries, for the most part~in 
foreign lands because Germany had 
exiled them, and so at last this vast re- 
lief of human despair and waste is be- 
gun. We have come to believe that the 
world dictates to a man what he shall 
say, and perhaps we shall not see this 
better shown than in the imperial figure 
of the Iron Chancellor of monarchy un- 
dertaking state socialism and acknowl- 
edging this new ideal in the state—not 
liberty, not that freedom which the an- 
cients worshipped—a conviction rather 
than an ideal, becoming more and more 
defined and commonplace, foreed upon 
us all whether we recognize it conscious- 
ly or not, that human life grows more 
socialized, and is coming to hang to- 
gether in a structure which forces us to 
take account of every portion of it. The 
“amelioration of the working class ” was 
to Bismarck certainly only a means to 
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make an end in which the working classes 
were something quite aside; and th: 
statue in Hamburg of a_ working-man 
presenting him a wreath of grateful trib 
ute is symbolism of somewhat sorry point 
It is said in Germany that the Emperor 
took the plans of the great imperialist 
for social reform far more seriously than 
Bismarck intended them to be taken. 

There is great drama in sociology, 
where millions of men act out the plas 
instead of the inevitable three; and a 
race is the hero; and the world the stage. 
or at least the map of a continent. Th 
act of the German state insurance opens 
with a war and a falsified telegram. 
Lassalle flashes across it with his bril 
liant Berlin years, his defence of injured 
woman, the theft of the jewel-casket, 
the bitter years of struggle to organize 
his party, the duel. Men execrated and 
honored appear in it and pass away 
Marx and Engels, Liebknecht and Bebel- 
the overmastering figure of Bismarck, 
or of the gentle-eyed Emperor he served: 
and then by millions, hordes upon hordes, 
the German working-man, who “is not 
much that he should talk” or even per- 
haps act, but who has yet accomplished 
some of his own ends after his own meth 
od and fashion. 

The gold of the French war indemnity 
flowed into a land which had tasted 
poverty in its mouth for generations. 
This stream of French milliards made it 
delirious with joy. Every shoemaker be- 
came a prinee, and “proudly bore his 
lance.” Germany laved herself in gold 
in the days of her young unity and vigor. 
She became modern industrially in a sud- 
den convulsion of new life. The end 
came quickly enough. In the “ great 
erack ” of the 70’s thousands of factories 
were closed down; crowds of workmen 
moved upon the cities from the small 
industries which had gone to the wall in 
the towns; the work which they had 
hoped to find in the great industrial 
centres was not to be had. The imme- 
diate reason for the execution of the 
insurance laws was undoubtedly to light- 
en the burden of poor-relief in the towns, 
which, inmereased by the crisis, was 
weighing upon them too heavily to be 
borne; and secondarily, it was a new 
move of the government for the repres- 
sion of socialism, the greatest threaten- 
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THE STATE 
force with which the empire had 
within itself. The anti- 
alist law had glorified and vitalized 
movement with the masses, as perse- 


reckon 


n will often do; the power of the 
alist propaganda had been greatly 
reased by the suffering of the working- 
ple during the crisis. In all classes 

ere was probably a growing social emo- 
n which demanded some constructive 
easure to be placed beside the repressive 

A new policy, to increase the loyal- 
of the working class to the state by 

ch measures as the socialists had them- 

lves advoeated, was introduced by im- 
rial message in the Reichstag in 1881. 
There is a humor, at which one cannot 
choose but smile, in the stately words 
ith which the beloved old Emperor ex- 
presses as simply as a child the min- 
gling of necessity and emotion which, 
vyhen they work together, always raise the 
world a little up, and ealls upon the 
name of Christ as princes have for so 
many ages. 

“ One acknowledge,” the mes- 
age says, “that in the whole situation 
of the working-man there are misfor- 
tunes that cannot be combated by meas- 
ures of law, but they can be ameliorated 
by laws which consider the condition of 
the laborer, and these laws must be 
earnestly begun. To help in a high 
measure those who need our help is not 
only the duty of humanity and Chris- 
tianity with which the institutions of the 
state should be penetrated, but also a 
task of state-conserving policy; to give 
to those who are the most numerous and 
the least cultivated the idea that the 
state is not only a necessary but a benev- 
olent institution. It is the conviction 
of the Emperor that the healing of social 
evils must not be sought exclusively by 
suppression of social excesses, but also 
hy positive furthering of the benefit of 
the working class. One must give to the 
Fatherland new and lasting guarantees 
for internal peace, and to those who need 
our help a greater measure of prosperity 
than they have had hitherto. The 
thought that there may be in the law 
a socialistic element may not prevent us 
to go that way; inasmuch as this is real- 
ly so, it is nothing new, but only the 
idea of a modern state which has grown 
up out of modern culture. To find the 
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means of this enormous task is very dif- 
ficult, but these are the highest tasks of 
a Christian people.” 

And so revolution becomes a matter 
of “state-conserving policy” and is ac- 
complished after the unsanguinary Ger- 
man fashion, which does not carry the 
heads of weak men upon pikes, but forces 
the most autocratic statesman of modern 
times to say what it desires him to say, 
the almost mechanical implement of his 
imperial plan, and yet in some deeper 
way his master. The first bill for sick- 
ness was two years in passing. The 
socialists opposed it on the ground of 
insufficiency and because they thought 
it likely to undermine the efforts of the 
working class for action which they 
held to be more fundamental. The 
Liberals, being the party of manu- 
facturers, opposed it. It was supported 
by the throne. The accident bill came 
the year after the sickness bill (1884), 
and that for old age and invalidity five 
years later (1889), Bismarck always 
speaking for them, since they were gov- 


ernment measures, 


The insurance has become in less than 
thirty years part of the warp of German 


life. It affects the life of the masses 
like common-school education with end- 
less meaning and issue. Twelve million 
people have sickness insurance; fourteen 
millions are insured against invalidism 
and old age: nineteen million against 
accident. When a boy begins his ap- 
prenticeship at sixteen, he begins his in- 
surance. Even children under age who 
work for wages out of school hours are 
required to insure for invalidism 
old age. The men in labor colonies 
must be insured, and prisoners hired 
out by the state. In every factory one 
meets it; in every tenement. It has been 
estimated that, counting with the insured 
their families, who are also protected by 
the insurance, one-half the population of 
the empire is reached by this vast im- 
peria! backing of peace. It seems the 
beginning of a new order, so elaborated, 
so scientific, but it is dreary as the Ger- 
mans have done it, dreary and insenti- 
ent—the Germans would say “sad.” 
Perhaps any other nation could have 
undertaken this human adventure with 
more hot fervor. It seems sometimes as 
if all official Germany were dressed in 
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the latest mode of social legislation and 
theory, but with that beneath which has 
no heat, as if it were a fashionable 
woman with vacant eyes. The whole 
system of the insurance is tied up with 
red tape in a way that even the patient 
workman of Germany cannot bear. The 
administration employs an army of clerks 
and officials. The statistical year-book 
of the empire shows that only about six 
per cent. of the income goes into admin- 
istration, but the proportion is undoubt- 
edly much greater: some careful authori- 
ties set it at perhaps one-half. It is part 
of the cumbersome bureaucracy of Prus- 
sian rule. Everything is made from 
the green table, less in Saxony and Ba- 
varia, most in Prussia. The wage scales 
in the remodelled sickness law of 1897 
were taken from figures already twenty 
years old. 

Germany is developing very fast in- 
dustrially. The average wage of a labor- 
er was thirty cents a day twenty years 
ago; it is now sixty or seventy-five cents, 
and the cost of living has risen cor- 
respondingly—in reality far more. Sick- 
ness pensions are reckoned in general 
at one-half the wages of the class of 
labor under consideration, and the pen- 
sion in the lowest class is thus set under 
the present law at fifteen cents a day— 
an ineome upon which to live in any 
industrial town in modern Germany, 
however small, is only words, words, 
words. One could laugh sometimes at 
the involutions of this vast official com- 
edy: one could laugh if that were not 
so near which chills laughter. The acts 
are promptly and surely executed when 
a pensioner’s claim is established, but 
the official supposition in Germany is 
always that you are wrong; you must 
prove that you are right; imnumerable 
precautions are taken to guard against 
the practice of fraud; a sick man may 
spend months completing the formalities 
of his claim. 

A young working-girl from the Gen- 
eral Electric Company in Berlin came 
every day to Pension von Versen to speak 
German with a dejected American pupil. 
She was drawing a sickness pension of 
one dollar a week. She had developed 
tuberculosis the June before; it was 
January before she had secured her 
papers, could begin to draw her pension 


and leave the factory. There had bee 
no room for her in any of the sanatorium: 
or barracks, so she had remained a: 
home. To prevent the insured froy 
drawing pensions under false pretences 
while still at work, the sick-clubs requir 
that pensioners must be in their room: 
at certain hours each day; a corps of 
visitors enforces this phase of the ad 
ministration; and so through the da) 

Berlin winter a tubercular girl hurried 
home each day, to be indoors between thy 
hours of twelve and three. It was her 
own fault; she might have had bette: 
hours. An insurance pensioner may co! 

sult any one from among six or seve! 
hundred of the best physicians of Ber 
lin; but a man who is consulted } 
perhaps twenty such eases a day, and is 
paid a nominal sum for this department 
of his practice, sometimes twenty pfe1 

nigs (five cents) a case, gives to it suc] 
attention as he can under these cond 

tions. What does such a girl as Kath: 
Ziegler know of hygiene?—and so it a 

gets back to education, as the Americ: 

thinks, meditating darkly on this Ger 
man system of compulsion. 

Sick-pay is set under the present 
amended law at a maximum of thirty 
nine weeks. Many of the clubs pay over 
time voluntarily, but two months an 
a half is the average stay at one of thi 
tuberculosis hospitals; the patient must 
almost always come back home too soon 
to such homes as tenements are. I saw 
a visiting-officer find a girl away fron 
home one day during her hours. A la 
guid child slipped out in the court and 
ran to tell her as we climbed the stairs 
The girl went white when she saw th: 
visitor; she gave a cry almost like thx 
fear of death, and sank into a chair 
gasping, her eyes upon his face with 
that look which makes a new streak in 
one’s mind. It was a moment before sh« 
could speak. The street was of the sun, 
she said then, and this room to her hor- 
rible. It was indeed horrible upon that 
fetid court. She had worked in a de- 
partment store as long as she could stay 
Her insurance was for twenty-six weeks: 
she would not need it for half that time, 
the visitor told-me as we went away. 
“Ts human cunning, then, so poor a 
thing that it cannot govern the outcome 
of its contrivances. to the second and 
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THE STATE 
third degree ”-——that because she wanted 
, go into the sunshine, out of that room, 
rrible to her, the very reservations of 
made for her, were now to de- 
rive her of a quiet heart during these 
ist weeks ? 


law 


One sees in the laws so many examples 
f detachment from the real cireum- 
-tanees of working-people’s lives that they 
ome to have a curious discount in the 
mind. A typical case is that of the work- 
ing-girl who marries and leaves the fac- 
tory. This is one of the recognized claims 
for restitution of pensions. A working- 
girl may in this ease, if she has paid 
two hundred weekly contributions (about 
four years), recover half her contribu- 
tion for old though without in- 
terest. She could continue her insurance 
voluntarily, but only at twice her former 
premium, since she has now no employer 
and must pay the employer’s premium 
as well as her own. Such a course is 
impossible in the family of the ordinary 
German working-man, even though she 
were provident enough to recognize the 
wisdom of it. Ordinarily the working- 
girl who marries and leaves the factory 
believes that she is through with it for- 
ver. She draws out the half of her fund 
which she can and when she 
returns to her place at the machine, three 
or five or eight vears later, she must begin 
anew, under much less favorable prob- 
abilities this time, since thirty years’ 
payment is required for full old-age or 
invalid pension. 


age, 


recover, 


These are minor defects of working 
which affect in each case but a single 


The most manifest and 
constant defect of the system at large, 
is that of insufficiency in amount of pen- 
sions. A man cannot live upon the 
largest of them. The minimum of fifty 
cents a week is in the large cities a fair 
-um with which to rent a cellar where 
he may perish. Any one drawing either 
sickness or invalidity insurance cannot 
supplement his pension by any light la- 
hor, since he holds it upon the assump- 
tion that he is unable to do any work. 
Sickness insurance means to the work- 
ing-man of Berlin, except as it is sec- 
onded by his trades-union allowance, that 
he draws upon his capital if he has any, 
borrows money, sells his furniture, or 
starves. Even the old-age pension loses its 


class of workers. 
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edge when one has caleulated that a man 
must live five years after he is seventy 
only to recover what he has put in. Ac- 
cident pensions are the only ones that are 
at all sufficient in amount, for on two- 
thirds of his normal wages a man may go 
to a small town where rent and food are 
cheap and live in a kind. of comfort. 

No one who sees the laws at work in 
Germany to-day can regard them as 
more than in a state of evolution. Ger- 
many has had to try out the plan; and 
it is but melancholy work to endeavor 
to realize an ideal. The laws are still 
only twenty-five years old. The chain 
is not even complete without the two new 
measures. It is true that the execution 
is categorical and doctrinaire. The 
bureaucratic administration devitalizes 
the project in some states. Some parts 
of the laws work better than others; they 
work better in some countries, best in 
those where the people and the govern- 
ment are nearer together than they are 
in Prussia. If the pensions are so 
insufficient as to be only phantoms of 
relief, it must be remembered how great 
was the enterprise, how poor a country 
Germany when she undertook it, how 
delicate a compromise of conflicting 
prejudices and claims is every revolu- 
tionary measure. If the old-age insur- 
ance seems to make brief returns, it 
must be recognized that a man might be 
invalided at thirty-five and draw his pen- 
sion for fifty years. The married woman 
is a new factor in industry and is only 
beginning to be taken into consideration. 

It is true that the laws are the source 
of endless lawsuits and frictions, 16,000 
eases a year before the main Berlin office 
in accident matters alone. But the fric- 
tions and processes are for the most part 
those of something that is new. A large 
proportion of the accident claims are in 
regard to modification in amount of 
pensions, since the law provides for a 
change in amount of pension in case of 
change in condition of patient. If there 
has been a large increase in cases of 
accidents seeking redress, it has been in 
the number of those seeking redress, not 
in the number of accidents occurring, 
and the increase is of small accidents, 
with a startling decrease of serious cases. 

Perhaps the laws are indeed not funda- 
mental social reform, but only “a more 
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dignified provision for poor relief—a 
police law for the regulation of a part 
of the poor-law system,” as Liebknecht 
arraigns them in such fiery torrents of 
hot eloquence. Perhaps the issue of such 
paternalism is questionable — imperial 
compulsion upon the working class to 
provide for the chances of working-class 
life, help which makes such provision 
possible to it, and imperial assurance of 
benefit. It is all debatable, unfinished, 
unconfirmed. Yet flat figures show how 
the measures have already acted upon 
human life in their brief beginning. 
They show the decrease in the death 
rate and number of suicides; in the num- 
ber of orphans dependent on the state; 
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the falling off of emigration: how 
savings-bank deposits have tripled sinc, 
the laws have been in force, and the num 
ber of persons in receipt of poor relict 
actually diminished in one city sinc 
1892, though the population is half a 
large again, as Ashley explains in hi: 
Progress of the German Working Classes 
in the Last Quarter of a Century. |; 
is significant that the attitude ever, 
where in Germany now is favorable 
the laws. The Socialist party support 
all amended acts. The old-age and i; 
validity bill, which passed the Reichstac 
originally with a majority of only twent; 
votes, had almost unanimous 
upon its revision ten years later. 
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N the far west, where her dusk garden glows, 
With the young Winds about her feet at play, 


Paces the Evening. 


Purple, gold, and rose 


Bloom down her path at dying of the day. 


Softly she steps, and breathes a little song; 
He who has ears may hear her lullabies; 
Her shining hair floats the wide sky along, 
And firstlings of the stars are her clear eyes. 


The sodden fields are bright for many a mile 

With the warm radiance from that streaming hair; 
Yonder forsaken pool has caught her smile, 

And from its dark and miserable lair 
Rounds to a splendid, burnished bowl of gold, 


The fallen 


roses from her hand to hold. 
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HE first case I had when I was out 

of traiming was disappointing in 

some ways. You always feel, in 
the beginning, a special pride in working 
hard. A complicated surgical case, with 
all sorts of post-operative developments, 
is your preference. Later on, of course, 
it’s different. jut at Senator Ogle- 
thorpe’s I was never sure that I worked 
at all. And yet—often I feel that 
[ aecomplished something rather im- 
portant. The next moment JT may be of 
another opinion. 

It was Doctor Graham who phoned 
for me to take the case. I tried to be 
cool and professional when I asked Doctor 
Adams what the case was. 

“ Arthritis podagra,” came over the 
phone. He must have realized from my 
little gasp of silence that I didn’t know— 
just at that moment—what he meant; 
for he explained instantly: “ Gout, vou 
know, of the foot.” 

“Ts—is it dangerous?” I asked. 

This time his voice sounded amused. 

“ Not necessarily.” Then he added, as 
an afterthought: “ Although I am keep- 
ing him in bed because there is some 
danger of its attacking the heart. There 
is considerable tumefaction and redness. 
And it is exceedingly painful.” His 
voice became louder and more im- 
pressive. “The patient is irritable, as 
is quite common in such eases. You 
will find that he has a morbid terror 
of your touching the affected foot. I] 
have protected it with raw cotton, and 
the dressing is not to be disturbed. On 
no account is it to be disturbed,” he re- 
peated, impressively. 

“ But what am I to do?” I asked. 

He must have been amused at my 
disappointment, for he laughed. There 
really isn’t anything unpleasant about 
Doctor Graham’s laugh. It is big and 
hearty and resounding—but I never liked 
to hear it at the hospital. And now it 
hoomed into the receiver and hurt my 


Gout 


SPALDING GERRY 


ear, and made me indignant without 
knowing the reason why. 

“You will find enough to do to keep 
the patient from moving,” he said, pleas- 
antly. “He must be amused and kept 
quiet. And above all”—his voice got 
louder and more impressive again—“ he 
must be kept from worrying. He is im- 
patient to be out and in his place at 
the Senate—by the way, it is Senator 
Oglethorpe: you know his place on 
Massachusetts Avenue, don’t you? A 
hill is coming up on the 25th that his 
constituents are interested in, and he is 
fretting himself into a fever for fear he 
won't be able to be there; he is partic- 
ularly anxious to vote, doesn’t want to 
arrange a pair, wants his State people 
to know where he stands. But I’m 
afraid—I’m afraid— That former at- 
tack looks bad. Well, I’m keeping him 


down now. It’s too soon to say as yet.” 

“ We—we never had a case of Arthritis 
at Densmore. What are my instructions, 
doctor?” TI asked professionally, wonder- 


ing why he was so conversational. 

“Oh—he is to be kept quiet, as I 
said.” Tis voice began to get indistinct, 
as though he were in a hurry to get 
through. “ The treatment of gout is anti- 
phlogistic, as you know; we interfere 
very little with the local disorder. He 
is to have a careful diet—I have left 
some medicines; you will find full di- 
rections about giving them—Mrs. Ogle- 
thorpe has been in charge. And—any- 
thing further I can tell you. to-morrow.” 
And he rang off. 

The Oglethorpes’ was one of those 
small and perfect establishments that 
make you comfortable the moment you 
enter. But everything in it seemed in 
temporary eclipse. The man who ad- 
mitted me, his professional noiselessness 
made more complete by anxiety to keep 
the slightest sound from ascending the 
redwood staircase, had a shade of con- 
eern over his ruddy cheerfulness; in the 
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distant vista of the dining-room a maid 
waxed the mahogany, the starchy rustle 
of her morning gingham carefully sub- 
dued; Mrs. Oglethorpe came down to 
meet me as quietly as the conjunc- 
tion of stout lady and silk linings 
would permit. 

The Senator’s wife was a somewhat 
more than middle-aged woman, with the 
faded fairness and indeterminate fea- 
tures that are so often the unwelcome 
goal of delicate, blond youth. Her pro- 
portions, meekly offered up before the 
distorting exactions of the prevailing 
mode, were of a portentousness! But her 
smile was child-like in its lovely sim- 
plicity, and she won me instantly with 
the charm of her voice. 

“Mr. Oglethorpe is not suffering just 
now,” she said, in answer to my inquiry. 
“But we are all alarmed. He has had 
two of these attacks before, and the 
second one came very near his heart.” 
She fluttered her handkerchief nervously, 
and the tears were near her eyes. But 
she made an effort to grasp her com- 
posure, and succeeded fairly well. “ That 
is why he must be kept so quiet—the 
doctor has insisted on quiet.” 

“T suppose he has left directions for 
a strict diet,” I said. 

‘Not so very strict.” She smiled in- 
dulgently. “Mr. Oglethorpe doesn’t sub- 
mit very well to a diet. I think he likes 
Doctor Graham better than the physician 
who attended him before, on that ac- 
count. Doctor Graham says he will con- 
trol the disease largely through the 
medicines. He has given him several 
kinds. Doctor Graham certainly is a 
careful physician, and attentive—very 
attentive.” There was _ affectionate 
gratification in her dear old face. “ He 
told Mr. Oglethorpe that he must avoid 
heat-producing foods, but he didn’t say 
what foods were heat-producing—so I 
give Mr. Oglethorpe very much what he 
likes.” Again she smiled, her grand- 
motherly smile. 

I opened my mouth to speak; but re- 
membered, and shut it in time. It would 
have been a dreadful thing if I had ex- 
pressed an opinion—and one contrary 
to the doctor’s. And, perhaps, after all, 
the things the patient liked to eat were 
not rich, heat-producing things. 

“Tt is hard to have to go out and 


leave him.” Mrs. Oglethorpe looked dis- 
tressed again. “ But people get vexed 
at you if you don’t return their calls, 
and one of our State delegation jis 
giving a luncheon to-day. And I am 
so relieved to have you come. You 
can amuse him nicely, and my hus 
band likes young girls so much. If my 
baby—” Her face grew tremulous, but 
she checked herself. But you knew by 
the effort that she would have just loved 
to sit down and hold your hands and 
have a nice, weepy, comfortable talk. “ | 
told the doctor he must send a young 
nurse and a pretty one with a nice, fresh 
color—and you certainly are just what 
i asked for. You don’t mind my saying 
that, do you, my dear? I really am al- 
most an old lady. Javins will take you 
to the Senator after the maid has shown 
you your room.” And she sailed out 
quite gayly, after all. 

I had almost a shock when Javins an- 
nounced me at the Senator’s door—th« 
seene was so exactly what any one who 
had been trained on Thackeray and 
Trollope would have expected to find 
where the patient was suffering with the 
gout. There was a pleasant wood fire 
in the room, but the Senator’s couch was 
drawn up under the windows, a_re- 
spectable distance away from it. The 
warm light flickered over book and 
picture-lined walls, over a big, conve- 
nient, untidy desk, huge leather-covered 
easy chairs, over a reading-table that was 
of delightful design and workmanship. 
The walls were a mosaic of pictures- 
some of them of the kind of French 
technical studies that you don’t alto- 
gether like, but jewel-like where meeting 
day and firelight brought forth tones that 
even the painter had not foreseen. 

The figure of the sufferer was the 
right centre for such a scene. His 
dressing-gown was of the shade of deep 
red that suggests luxury. He was 
propped up at just the angle to read; 
at his elbow was a little stand bearing a 
cigar-box, some books, two glasses, and 
a decanter. The hand that groped ab- 
sently in the cigar-box was long and 
shapely, and the fingers were delicate. 
Tt was one of those hands that suggest 
inevitably lace ruffles. Before Javins 
spoke he gave a pleased chuckle over 
the page on which his eyes were fixed, 
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and the hand with the cigar in it gave 
a suave flourish in echo of what he read. 

“ Miss Alyson, sir,” announced Javins. 
And, as the man in the dressing-gown 
looked up with startled inquiry, “ The 
nurse, sir.” 

The Senator altered his start of sur- 
start of and the 
reminiscent smile upon his face changed 
to a grimace of pain as the slight change 
of position evidently brought a twinge 
from the affected foot. He frowned ir- 
ritably. But that was not until he had 
greeted me as gallantly as is permitted 
to a gentleman who may not move more 
than his head and hands without danger 
of deadly things. Then he closed his 
eyes and sighed fretfully. 

“ Javins, I wish you would clear away 
of these books,” he said. “ The 
pain left me for a moment, and I really 
forgot it. But it’s coming back again. 
I’m afraid you'll have a sad time of it, 
Miss Alyson.” And he opened his eyes 
to smile at me delightfully. 

Senator Oglethorpe was a handsome 
man. If there were ever any use in hav- 
ing an opinion about the age of a cer- 
tain type of clear-featured, clean-shaven 
man, I would have said he looked to be 
no more than fifty-five. But, unless he 
much younger than his wife, he 
have been over sixty. His dark 
hair had just the becoming little dashes 
of flour-barrel white at the temples that 
the leading man in an up-to-date play 
puts on when he has to represent a 
reverend personage and doesn’t want to 
sacrifice his looks. The Senator’s face 
was attractively florid; the softness of 
the lines under the deep cleft of his chin 
suggested to the pessimistic a later flab- 
biness. But I imagine very few women 
would have been of the pessimistic—at 
least when his were upon them. 
For in those eyes, even more than in the 
other features of his comely face, there 
lurked a pleasant little laughing devil 
that years, nor statesmanship, nor, ap- 
parently, even the gout, had been able 
to subdue. 

I might just as well say right here 
that I fell in love with him on the spot. 
1 told Mrs. Oglethorpe I had, the next 
time I saw her, and she laughed until 
her fat, comfortable features weren’t 
much more than slits 
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“ Bless you, my child. I’m so used to 
that that I feel as if something had been 
left out when it doesn’t happen. When 
I was a young all the old ladies 
used to ask me if I were sure I knew 
what a treasure I had, and now that I’m 
an old one the young girls ask me if I 
know how terribly fascinating he is. 
The ones in between say nothing, now 
just as they did then. But I think 
you'll find,” she went on, proudly—and 
I liked her so it—* that 
man, young or needs to 
silent about 


wife 


much for 
old, remain 

And that’s why we’re 
so honorably and uncomfortably poor.” 

And what she said must be true, for 
Mr. Kent has always been enthusiastic 
about Senator Oglethorpe. And when 
Mr. Kent admires a man it means some- 
thing. So this is one reason I felt as | 
did about things that happened later. 

But now, as Javins swept away the 
hooks that pitched about on the 
couch and on the stand, the ugly dark 
cloth eover of one of them caught my eye. 
It was so different from the charming 
hindings of the others. It looked like 
the medical tomes that we had studied 
in training. And so it was—a medical 
dictionary. The page at which it was 
open met my eye. There were the va- 
rious classes of gout—Arthritis podagra, 
Arthritis cardiac, and the rest, with the 
symptoms and methods of treatment. 

“How strange!” I thought. “ Mr. 
Oglethorpe looks like too sensible a man 
to make himself feel worse by reading 
up about the possible complications of 
his disease. And the doctor said the 
Senator was anxious to get well so as 
to vote about some bill.” 

Senator Oglethorpe threw the half- 
ealf-bound Byron that he held in _ his 
hand on to the couch beside him. The 
maid was bringing in his luneh tray. 
She looked as if she had been made up 
for the part. No gingham, evidently. 
for the Senator’s service. Black silk, no 
less, and the sheerest muslin, and most 
of our skill expended on cap and apron- 
strings! A glance at her cheeks showed 
that the gentleman’s preference in the 
matter of complexion had been there 
observed by the dutiful wife. English 
as were the roses, no Japanese could 
have made a more careful study of still 
life than the trav had become under her 


no 


him. 


were 
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hands—and her effort had the additional 
advantage of looking edible. The china 
had the lightest and most restful con- 
ventional design in green. The silver 
service was almost fragile in its delicacy. 
Beside it lay the palest of pink roses and 
a spray of fern. 

But there fragility ended! Mrs. Ogle- 
thorpe had spoken truly. The Senator 
had not submitted to a too rigid diet. 
A dry cocktail showed amber lights in a 
tall bell-glass of old English cutting; 
roast duck showed appetizingly brown 
with a rich and steaming dressing; there 
was the freshest of green and pink lob- 
ster salad with the yellowest of mayon- 
naise; a miniature coffee-machine bub- 
bled ingratiatingly. And if the decanter 
on the bed stand revealed Bourbon, the 
bottle on the tray proclaimed port. 

I looked inquiringly at the patient. I 
had received no definite instructions from 
the doctor, but I couldn’t help feeling 
some moral responsibility. The Senator 
smiled blandly back. He looked exactly 
as if he were enjoying the situation. 

I opened my lips to speak. And closed 
them. It is sometimes a hard thing to 
observe professional lines. The Senator 
twinkled approvingly. 

“ Self-control is an admirable thing,” 
he observed, mischievously. “ Not that 
I care for too much of it—in Lovely 
Woman—” 

I wish T could describe the way he 
said “Lovely Woman.” It was exactly 
as if he had waved a florist’s box with 
dozens of American Beauty roses right 
before you. But instead of that, he had 
lifted the cocktail to his lips. 

“Too much self-control is suggestive 
of higher education and Unitarianism, 
and professions for women. It smacks 
of shirt-waists and straight lines and 
character, instead of soft draperies and 
curves and—charm. Won’t you cut this 
duek for me, Miss Alyson?” he begged, 
plaintively. “It wrenches my bad foot 
if I try.” And as I came around 
the couch to help him he shrank pro- 
nouncedly for fear I might graze the 
enthroned foot. 

The cocktail despateched—* You will 
pour the coffee?” he asked, in the tone 
of a man who is never gainsaid. “A 
woman never looks as charming as when 
she is gracing some household cere- 


monial. If I had been a Roman, I should 
have built my temple to Hebe; as it is. 
I drink to her—” with a gallant nod 
as he raised himself on his elbow to tilt 
the glass of port to his lips. “I suppose 
I should characterize you as Hygeia- 
he spoke with great gravity. “ But, per- 
sonally, I prefer Hebe.” 

I suppose it would be impossible to 
make any one who wasn’t there under- 
stand that all this was not either gro 
tesque or offensive. I think the reason 
that it was not was the atmosphere with 
which the Senator surrounded himself 
He might have been any one of th 
beaux that took the waters at Bath 
He might have been Brummel or Sheri 
dan or anything eighteenth century. It 
would be worth the while of any on 
to give a colonial ball for the sake of 
seeing him in satin coat, powdered 
peruque, silk stockings, and paste buckles 
I fancied even that he tossed his hand 
as if to throw back an impeding fall of 
lace as he brought the port between his 
eye and the light to enjoy the glow of it 

When he poured himself the second 
glass of port I almost said something 
again. But I might just as well hav 
shouted, “ Hasn’t the doctor left direc- 
tions for a low diet?” for he understood 
me perfectly. He is one of those men 
to whom women have liked to tell so 
many things that he sees through them 
too well for comfort. And he seemed 
to get a great deal of entertainment out 
of my silence. 

“T don’t enjoy dieting particularly,” 
he said, with a sort of wilfulness that 
made you want to indulge him all the 
more. “And so we have interpreted 
the doctor’s rather vague directions 
somewhat liberally. May I ask you to 
add to the charm of that salad by con- 
fiding to me as large’ a portion as you 
think my gouty condition will allow?” 
And while I was dividing it he leaned 
back and watched me, quoting: 


“Oh, Woman, in our hours of ease, 
Uncertain, coy, and hard to please, 
When pain or sickness wrings the brow, 
A ministering angel, thou.” 


And the air with which he said it made 
me realize that he really did belong to 
an older generation. 
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‘You will have to read a great deal 
poetry to me,” he said, while the 
alad was still before him. “I used to 
very fond of poems in my—youth.” 
He hesitated before the last word, and 
then attacked it firmly. “I am employ- 
¢ my leisure—forced leisure,” he 
mended, “by renewing acquaintance 
ith old favorites. Are you fond of read- 
¢ out loud?” He looked at me with 
flattering anxiety. When I had said 
hat I was—“ Mrs. Oglethorpe reads de- 
iehtfully — you have noticed what a 
lovely voice she has?” He spoke his 
ife’s name with the most delightful old- 
ishioned flourish. “I always, when she 
reads to me, think of our own poet’s 
vords: 


And lend to the rhyme of the poet 
The beauty of thy voice.’ 


Did you ever read those lines, Miss 
Alyson ?” 

“T have, Senator Oglethorpe,” I as- 
ented. 

“They are particularly appropriate to 
my wife. But she is, of course, over- 
whelmed at this time with her social 
duties, and can give me little of her day. 
Now let us have some poetry,” he went 
mn, with a lighter air, as one who had 
paid punctiliously his tribute. And he 
sat up and bent forward to search for 
the books he wanted. 

“Oh, you mustn’t do that,” I said, 
anxiously. I don’t see how the jerk 
could have failed to be agonizing to the 
affected foot; I saw it move. But he 
had a great deal of self-control, for he 
didn’t winee. “You must let me get 
things for you after this, Senator Ogle- 
thorpe. Any sudden exertion might be 
bad for your heart.” 

He laughed with great recklessness. 

“Oh, you know the gout is freakish, 
very freakish. You wouldn’t believe 
that I had every one in the house fright- 
ened about me this morning—and now 
I’m not suffering a bit; on my honor 
’'m not.” He laughed a little more, 
and then he added, with gravity, “If 
it will only let up so I can get back to 
the Senate on the 25th” (this was in 
February) “in time to kill that con- 
founded Improved Electric item when 
the District Appropriation bill comes 
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up!” I knew this must be the bill 
Doctor Adams said he was not to be 
allowed to worry about, so I asked him 
what he wanted me to read. 

“Have you Stephen Phillips here?” | 
asked. Then I remembered his Long- 
fellow quotation and realized that I 
must go farther back. “Do you care 
for Tennyson or—Browning ?” 

“ No, no; none of those wild-eyed fel- 
lows—and I don’t want to be preached 
at—either in gurgles or gulps. There 
hasn’t been any one since Byron. He 
doesn’t bother you about your soul or 
your duties or anything else. You hear 
music and see beauty and bask in the 
smiles of Lovely Woman— lovely wom- 
an’ that makes me think—what is that 
thing of Goldsmith’s—* When lovely wom- 
an stoops—’” He interrupted himself 
abruptly. ‘ Ah—suppose we find some- 
thing else.” He took the book from my 
hand and gave a hurried glance at the 
page at which I had opened it. “ No; 
hardly the thing ”—he turned the sheets 
quickly—* this, now, is something more 
suited to you.” 

Wasn’t that dear of him? So many 
persons seem to think that, because we 
happen to have nursed surgical cases and 
know something about medicine, there is 
nothing in the whole underworld of 
crime and horror that we are not familiar 
with. It was lovely to have him realize 
that, after all, I was only a girl, and 
guard me as carefully as he would 
have done his own daughter. That 
was one of the things that made me 
like him. 

So I read a long, rambling thing about 
how the poet missed his school friends 
what an amount of time people did use 
to have! And when we finished that we 
had something, “in numbers warmly 
pure and sweetly strong,” which the 
Senator said was what he considered good 
taste in poetry. It was by a man who 
lived in the eighteenth century, named 
Collins—I remembered having heard of 
him when I studied the history of lit- 
erature in Miss Ambleton’s school: 


“Thou who with hermit heart, 
Disdainst the wealth of art, 
And gauds, and pageant weeds, and trailing 
pall, 
But com’st, a decent maid 
In Attic robe arrayed—” 
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There the Senator chimed in, waving 
his shapely right hand in suave emphasis: 


© chaste, unboastful Nymph, to thee | 
call! 


We were still reciting in concert, the pa- 
tient beating time, when Javins, with the 
alacrity that every one in the house 
displayed in the Senator’s _ service, 
brought in the mail. 

“Just put the things that look like 
invitations in Mrs. Oglethorpe’s pile. 
And the bills, too—then she will pay them 
out of her allowance.” He laughed with 
a schoolboy enjoyment of his own wicked- 
ness. “ But these personal letters,” se- 
lecting negligently a number of notes, 
“and these business things—” And he 
was deep in the mail for a time. 

It was interesting to see him sort the 
letters; he was so certain what he wanted 
to read and what he didn’t. One letter 
with the White House crest he read 
through, every word, although he frowned 
a good deal over it. One square, business- 
looking letter with a typewritten address 
he put hastily away under a cushion as 
if he wanted it out of his sight. When 
I went down to get my own lunch he 
was surrounded by a collection of torn 
envelopes and scatt red sheets. 

IIe had evidently come back to the 
letter that he had put away, for he was 
absently reaching for the envelope when 
| came back into the room again. I 
was vexed at myself for having let him 
tire himself; he seemed so flushed and 
inhappy and uncomfortable when he 
looked up and saw me. 

“JT think you have been working long 
enough.” I spoke in as calmly decisive 
manner as I could. You have to 
exereise a great deal of firmness with a 
patient that has been spoiled as much 
as this one had. And I began to gather 
ip the untidy litter. 

“Tl keep this one.” And the Senator 
hastily replaced the letter he had in his 
hand. I couldn’t help seeing the words, 
“ Improved Electric,” in a clear, business- 
like hand. 

When I left my patient that afternoon 
I happened to meet Mr. Kent in his run- 
about. I thought I would rather walk 
than ride that afternoon, so we left it 
at the garage to have the battery stored, 
and had a really brisk spin around Rock 


Creek Park. He knew about my being at 
the Oglethorpes’, of course, because mother 
had told him about it when he phoned 
the house to see if I would be home. | 
thought he would be pleased to know 
how interested the Senator was in poetr 
and what nice manners he had—Mr., Key: 
admired Senator Ogelthorpe so much. But 
Mr. Kent wasn’t. He couldn’t say any 
thing, of course, but he acted as if }y 
didn’t like my having joined the toilin, 
masses—that’s the exaggerated way 
used to talk of nursing when I was 
young girl. He was silent for a tim, 
and dug his heels into the gravel wa 
and I felt vain and comfortable. I wo: 
der why it is that the more you believ. 
in having principles the gladder you ar 
when they are not there. 

But when I told Mr. Kent how in 
patient the Senator was to get to tl 
Capitol to vote against the Improv 
Electric item in the Appropriation }b 
he brightened up and was enthusiasti: 

“Tle’s one of the very best men 
have,” he said. “ Oglethorpe has bee 
in Congress thirty years, and he’s a po 
man to-day.” I didn’t say anything, b 
I might have told him that I didn’t lx 
lieve the Senator was a man who woul: 
like being poor very much, and also that 
I should think it would be expensive ly 
ing poor on Massachusetts Avenue. 

“But you and the doctor will have 1 
get him up by the 25th.” He turner 
and smiled at me. “ The vote is clos 
they say the Improved Electrie lobb 
have all they need but one vote. So 
Oglethorpe were not there—and wasn’t 
paired—” He stopped and pulled his hat 
down emphatically. “Why, one mor 
steal would go through, that’s all, and : 
pretty big one, too. You know the I. F 
people want to put their typewriter int: 
all the government offices—it would lb 
the biggest kind of a graft. And th 
Senator’s home town would feel it 
pretty severely, for the old Standard 
is made there, and the government is 
their chief market.” 

“That would be dreadful,” I said 
thinking of Mrs. Oglethorpe and her ad 


miration for the Senator, and the Senator 


himself, and that letter he seemed s 
troubled over. 

“But from what you say ”—Mr. Kent 
hegan to walk faster—“and if I know 
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nvthing of Oglethorpe, he’d vote if he 
ad to be carried there.” 

“But the doctor says the gout might 
, to his heart—” I decided I wouldn’t 
iy anything about the letter; it might 
trouble Mr. Kent. 
ned once.” 

“ Who is the doctor?” 

“ Ellery Graham—” 

“Graham!” He looked at me blankly, 
nd then he whistled. “ Well, if it isn’t 
he—most—humorous thing how infor- 


“He has been threat- 


ation gets round!” 

“ Why, what’s the matter?” 

‘T just heard to-day—in a casual sort 
f way—that several of the physicians 
here had made a nice little pool to buy 
block of I. E. and that Graham 
as the largest holder—” 

“ Oh don’t he 
[ don’t Doctor Graham. But, oh, 
irely, don’t think he would try 


to make the Senator think he would have 
99 


stock 


you would 


like 


you 


Suppose 


to stay home 

We looked at each other in an “ Oh! 
Hist!” manner, and then Mr. Kent shook 
iis shoulders. 

We just walked after that, and went 
through the Zoo, and fed the bears when 
the guards weren’t looking. And 
ime Mr. Kent had to cram cakes and 
peanuts into his pocket in a hurry so we 
ouldn’t get caught. 

When I got back I found that the 
doctor had made his visit during my ab- 
ence, and I was annoyed. 1 called him 
ip to find out what to do about the Sen- 
ator’s diet. I had to be politic, of course, 
and not imply that I considered that he 
hadn’t been careful enough, but just put 
hat meaning I could into the way I 
asked the questions. But I could not get 
one definite thing from him. The mo- 
ment that he seemed to be telling me 
what the Senator could eat and what he 
could not his voice would get indistinct. 
And at last some one seemed to have 
called him, for he said, quite distinctly, 

“T believe you understand everything 
now, Miss Alyson,” and rang off. And 
he hadn’t told me one thing except that 
we were to have a careful diet and avoid 
heat-producing food. While I distinctly 
asked him if the patient ought to have 
duek, and lobster salad, and cocktails, and 
whiskey straight, and port. 

At that very moment 


one 


Javins was 
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bringing in the soup for the Senator’s 
dinner, one of those rich, highly seasoned 
compounds that all self-respecting cooks 
love to get up. It was before the patient 
when I returned. And that was followed 
by baked fish, a steak two inches thick, 
a nut-and-cheese salad, and other things. 
I thought I would make the most of Dr. 
Graham’s directions. 

* Senator, the doctor expressly said you 
were to have a careful diet 

He looked 


virtuous calm. 


up with an expression of 


‘But this is most carefully chosen 
[ had the cook in and told her myself 
what I wanted. And she knows she has 
to do her best for me 

‘But the doctor said you were to avoid 
heating foods 

‘I’m not conscious that these are heat- 
ing —I was 
Doctor 
broths and 
of steak 

‘ But all at and I 
shall have to find out just what he means 
by 


“ 


cooler. Moreover, 
that I could 
and an occasional piece 


never 


Graham said have 


fish 
surely not once 
‘ oceasional.’ ” 

I assure you, this steak is not only 
‘ occasional ’—it exceptional.” And 
you never saw a truant schoolboy going 
fishing look happier than Senator Ogle- 
thorpe did when he cut into that large 
and juicy porterhouse. 

Now what could any one do? 
have looked disapproving—I tried it. 
But, really, if have any sense of 
humor, you ean’t look disapproving very 
long when your patient 
older than you are and a leader in his 
eguntry’s councils. Besides that, all he 
had to do was to look dignified and ab- 
stracted for a few minutes to make me 
feel that I was the truant—and that the 
fish had slipped the hook. But it all 
made me certain that Doctor Graham was 
trying to keep the poor Senator sick and 
at home he couldn’t kill that bill. 
And T began to wonder it there wasn’t 
something I could do to save the Sen- 
ator’s honor and save Mr. Kent from 
being disappointed. As I said before, I 
never had liked Doctor Graham. 

The next morning I did something 
that would have got me into a great deal 
of trouble if it had been known, for 
nothing is so bad for a nurse as to get 
the reputation of interfering with the 
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physician’s special province. It is un- 
professional. But I couldn’t help it. 

I told Mrs. Oglethorpe that I wasn’t 
satistied with the Senator’s progress— 
that I didn’t believe Doctor Graham un- 
derstood the case; and, if there was as 
much danger as he said there was, the 
very worst thing was to allow the patient 
to eat the things that he was having. I 
said I had tried to get some instructions 
from Doctor Graham and had failed. 
And I showed her the place in the Med- 
cal Dictionary where it said that the 
treatment was antiphlogistic and _ ex- 
plained what that meant. 

“ Don’t you think he is getting better?” 
She turned white and sat down as if all 
the strength had gone from her. 

‘T believe that he will get better if 
ie has the proper treatment,” I said, 
liplomatically. 

“Tt will almost kill him if he is not 
it by the 25th.” She looked at me help- 
essly. “ THlis vote is needed to prevent 
a great wrong to our neighbors at home 


and Senator Oglethorpe has never yet 
failed in a trust.” The honest pride in 
her heart went far to drive away her 
fears. “I will eall up Doctor Graham.” 
And she walked away more briskly than 

ne would have expected. 

It was but a minute before she was 
hack. “ Doctor Graham has gone away 
> she said, indignantly. 
“And without leaving any instructions 


for two days,’ 


bout the Senator’s case!” 

My heart was beating Aard. It did 
eem as if it were meant that I should 
nterfere. 

“Ts there any one you could sug- 
gest?’ she asked, desperately. 

“ Doctor Dietrich is a fine physician,” 
I replied. “He is not as popular as 
Doctor Graham. But I have nursed for 
him and like him—” 

Before I had had time to finish the 
sentence she was phoning to Doctor Gra- 
ham’s office that she had decided on a 
‘hange of treatment in the Senator’s 
ease. Then, still in great excitement, 
he sent for Doctor Dietrich. 

I think we were both afraid to tell the 
Senator about Doctor Dietrich; but he 
took it very quietly. He looked at me 
pretty sharply and then at his wife. And 
the hard look that had come into his face 
softened when he saw her reddened eyes. 


But when Doctor Dietrich was an 
nounced, Senator Oglethorpe’s eyes wer, 
bright and combative. I was afraid h 
might refuse to see the doctor, but h 
looked as if he rather enjoyed the ides 
of an encounter. The doctor asked a fe\ 
questions, and then told me to remov 
the bandages so he could examine t] 
affected foot. 

“Don’t touch it!” commanded the p: 
tient, drawing it away “I ean’t bea; 
having it touched. I won’t have 
touched !” 

“Tow can I tell anything abo 
the case, then?’ asked Doctor Diet 
rich, bluntly. 

“ Sorry to deny you the pleasure, do 
tor”—the Senator spoke with an odd 
mixture of courtesy and mischief—“ but 
I really can’t have it unwrapped.” 

There was silence for a moment a 
the two men looked at each other. 

“Mrs. Oglethorpe wishes to have th 
patient’s heart examined,” I put in 
“She asked me to speak to you about 
it. The Senator’s heart was threatened 
in an attack he had two years ago. They 
both are anxious that he should be abl 
to go out on the 25th. But she wishes 
you to assure yourself that there is n 
danger before the Senator should be al- 
lowed to move. Doctor Graham—” 

“Has Graham had the case?” the doc- 
tor asked, quickly. “ Why—?” 

“Mrs. Oglethorpe wished to try 
change of treatment. The patient did 
not seem to be improving.” 

“ May I examine your heart, Senator /” 
asked Doctor Dietrich, with his most 
wooden expression. “ Or are you afraid 
to have me touch that?” 

The Senator scrutinized him closely. 
But he waved a gracious permission. 

“T find no indication of trouble here,” 
announced the doctor, after a minute’s 
tapping and sounding. “TI think I can 
relieve your mind about getting out. 
Evidently the trouble is stationary in 
the foot—” 

“There is sometimes an uneasy sensa 
tion as though it were progressing,” said 
the Senator. 

“T think we can control the disorder,” 
the doctor proceeded, undisturbed. “I 
will leave a dietary with the nurse ”—the 
Senator groaned—“and you can have 
these prescriptions filled.” 
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‘I sincerely hope you may be able to 
eontrol it—but I remember so well the 
other attack. Necessary as it is that I 
hould be out, if there is a risk—”’ 

This time the doctor turned 
erutinized the Senator. 

‘“ You don’t look like a man who would 
be nervous about his condition,” he said, 
“ Tlowever, I can but 
directions which, if follow them, 
will be good for you—in general—”’ with 
a glanee at the Senator’s full and florid 
face. “ As the diagnosis—” He 
paused and a slight smile came to his lips. 

The Senator lay looking at him, the 
lines of his large frame in relief against 
the eouch, his flushed, handsome face 
and bright eyes, the delicate hands, the 
suggestion of race, in contrast to the 
square serviceable form of Doctor Diet- 
rich and his bluff, blunt features. They 
exchanged glances, with courteous 
reserve, but with no antagonism. It was 
man pitted against man, humorous, dis- 
cerning, unembarrassed. 

“T should diagnose the case—always 
admitting that I have not had the op- 
portunity of verifying my opinion by an 
examination of the affected foot — as 
Arthritis senatoria, sometimes known as 
A rthritis oficia—” 

The Senator laughed outright. 

“* Arthritis senatoria—senatorial gout 

official gout.” I thought. “ Then 
Doctor Dietrich believes that the Senator 
really has nothing the matter with him 

that he is shamming—oh, how can he? 

that must have been what I was afraid 
of. Then that would mean that he is to 
profit by the Improved Electric steal— 
at the expense of his home town—after 
all these honorable years! Oh, 
Mrs. Oglethorpe! And Mr. Kent—” 

Doctor Dietrich, smiling tolerantly, 
was preparing to leave. Those things 
distress men so little. He himself pre- 
ferred the clean and _ straight 
any one could see that; but he was not 
going to waste any emotion over a man 
who preferred the contrary. He could 
even laugh heartily over the Senator’s 
parting jest. 

“It was the fear of poverty,” I thought. 

That was it. 
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brusquely. leave 


you 


for 


no 


poor 


course— 


It must have ground into 
How it must have ground for 
him to be tempted— But I don’t be- 


his soul. 


lieve it is so— 
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* Doctor 
perately, “ 
to be out 
was!” 


Dietrich,” Ll burst out, 
Senator Oglethorpe is anxious 
the 25th. He told me he 
Then I realized that I was look- 
ing at him defiantly, and that they would 
both think I was interfering. And I 
stammered something about “ directions ” 
and couldn’t go on. But Doctor Diet 
rich looked at me so kindly that I felt as 
if he had patted the 


des- 


on 


me on shoulder 


On the threshold he paused to say: 


“Tf there should be any alarming de- 
velopments, you may call me up. Other 
wise I think will require my 
services further.” 

I had the most dreadful sensation of 
being left alone with something that was 
too big for me when he closed the door 
I looked at the Senator. He had taken 
a book and had his eyes upon it. But 
his face was a dark and painful red. 


vou not 


When I went to my room that evening 
1 sat down by the table a long time and 
thought. It was certainly a_ difficult 
situation. Doctor Graham might be 
right or Doctor Dietrich. The Senator 
might have the gout—certainly he had 
had attack years back, and he 
couldn’t have begun to plan for the I. E. 
then—or he might not. In any ease I 
had to act if he did have it. But 
there was Mrs. Oglethorpe’s trust in him! 
There was the Senator’s long and honor- 
able public career! There was what Mr. 
Kent thought of him! 

I got out the Record Sheet that I had 
to It certainly did seem 
foolish to go on taking temperature and 
all that when neither doctor was in the 
least interested in it. But as I looked 
absently at the words “ Medicine,” 
“ Food,” “Stimulants,” ‘“ Remarks,” a 
regular plan of action came to me. I 
rang for Emily. 

“ Please go to the Senator’s study and 
these hooks if he is through with 
them.” And I gave her a list. While 
she was away I copied down Doctor Diet- 
rich’s dietary, and had 
putting down under 
* Nothing Aleoholic.” 
notes and went to bed. 

The next day was the 17th. The Sen- 
ator was taciturn and extremely dignified 
There was no difficulty over his breakfast 
trav. I made it look as attractive as I 


an two 


as 


} L 
perun Keep. 


get 


satisfaction in 
“ Stimulants,” 
Then I made 
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could—and then, he didn’t seem hungry. 
The first later when he 
told Javins to fill his decanter. 

“The doctor left directions that you 
were to have nothing alcoholic, Senator 
Oglethorpe,” I said, after Javins had left 
the room. 


col 1i5s10h came 


“Oh, doctors always say that,” he re- 


plied, easily. 


“But I will have to obey his direc- 
tions.” 
“But I said you were Hebe, not 


Iygeia,” he coaxed, in a careless, assured 
ort of way. 

I knew that was the time to settle it. 
“This is the dietary the doctor left ”— 
I read the list. “ And you notice that he 
expressly says, ‘ Nothing alcoholic.’ As 
long as I am nursing the case under him 
1 am bound to follow his directions. Of 
wish to another 
physician and he changes my orders, or 
if you are well enough to 
the there will be no 
of my interfering.” 


course, if you eall in 
dismiss 
nurse, necessity 

I had managed my voice beautifully. 
Although the Senator was looking at me 
from under lowering brows, it was steady. 
But the wretched paper in hands 
shook. And that let him how 
frightened I really was. 

The frown vanished, and the tenderest, 
most fatherly, softness came into his 
But when he spoke, it was lightly, 
with the gracious wave of his hand, 

“ Fair jailer, I yield, I yield.” 

On the 18th I went to work to get a 
different sort of atmosphere into the 
study. As it was, it would make any one 
think how indispensable was money. I 
asked the Senator if he would object if 
I made some changes, and he said he 
wouldn’t, and seemed rather relieved that 
my energies were bent in that direction. 

So I had ever so much fun. It was like 
setting the stage for theatricals. I put 
away the pictures I didn’t like, and some 
of the bronzes with twisty drapery. Then 
I put Byron back on the shelves with 
some of the other books. In a little 
while, with the restful green of the walls 
showing here and there, the decanter 
and glasses out of the way and half of 
the artistic litter removed, the room be- 
gan to look quiet and hygienic. I could- 
n’t take down the hangings; but I pushed 
them back as far as I could, and, after 


my 
know 


eves. 
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I had covered up the patient, let in th 
air. All that day the Senator was quiet, 
and lay watching me, with an amused. 
puzzled line between his bright eyes. 

The 19th wasn’t so good a day. In 
the morning’s mail another letter can: 
from the I. E. people—I knew it becausi 
it looked just like the other. The Sen- 
ator was gloomy all day long; didn’t want 
me to read to him; said his foot was 
troubling him more; bit his lips when hi 
looked at his lunch tray. The I. E. letter 
had made me feel that he ought to hav. 
an especially low diet; and, when I got 
it to him, I realized that the broth was 
perhaps unnecessarily thin, and one does 
get tired of properly cooked eggs—anid 
these were coddled. 

The 20th was mild, with a flavor o 
spring in the air. I opened the windows 
wide so the breeze could puff the curtain 
enticingly, put a big bowl of jonquils in 
a Gruby jar where the sun would strike 
it and the Senator’s eyes must rest upon 
it, and sat down to read. After severa! 
of the poems about “lovely woman,” | 
turned to one of Grav’s: 


“How the golden morn aloft 
Waves her dew-bespangled wing—’’ 


What I really meant 
last verse: 


for him was tli 


“See the wretch that long has tost 
On the thorny bed of pain, 
At length repair his vigor lost 
And breathe and walk again; 
The meanest floweret of the vale, 
The simplest note that swells the gale, 
The common sun, the air, the skies, 
To him are opening Paradise.” 


After I had finished he deliberately 
turned his head and looked at me 
piereingly. I don’t know what he found 


out—it couldn’t have been anything un- 
kind, for I didn’t feel it. When he had 
finished he lay staring out of the window 
to where, through gaps in the houses, he 
could see the purple treetops hiding Rock 
Creek. His face was non-committal— 
as he could make it when he would. 
When he did speak, it was in a tone of 
bitter reverie, and more to himself than 
to me: 

“ And what if the ‘thorny bed’ be not 
of ‘ pain,’ but of age? What if each day 


does not ‘ repair his vigor lost,’ but steals 
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from it? What then, little nurse¢ Have 
vou poems and incantations, charms and 
believing looks, to cure your patient of- 
that—the paralysis and the—chill ?” 

It was dreadfully sad to hear him talk 

at way. But there didn’t seem to be 

vthing that it wouldn’t be impertinent 

say. So 1 just put the cigar-box where 
he eould reach it and pleased him by 
Then I went down and 
saw the cook, and brought him a supper 
that was more nearly what he liked. And 
| poured him out a glass of port—there 
are times when you have to adapt orders 
to the ease in hand. And he forgot all 

out age, and called me Hebe, and 
waved his hand at me, and quoted Byron. 
So the day ended pleasantly, after all. 

There isn’t much to say about the 21st. 
He was silent and gloomy and locked up 
in himself all day. 

On the 22d I began to feel panicky. 
So I did several things all together. 
First I got him to talking about famous 
Kentucky belles that I had heard my 
mother tell about. He said that he had 
never admired thin women or very clever 


lighting a cigar. 


ones. 

‘Nature intended 
and rounded and loving,” he said. 
he had a way of saying “ woman’ 
itself, while his beauti- 
described wavering, graceful 
At last he got out a miniature 
wife as was when he met 
He always carried it, he said. The 
picture really was of the loveliest. most 
fragile, dewy sort of a girl. I didn’t 
Senator Oglethorpe for looking 
dreamy and sentimental when he looked 
at it. It was rather unfortunate that 
Mrs. Oglethorpe rustled in just after he 
had put the picture away. She was going 
out to dinner, and the new kind of figur 
made her look bigger than ever in an 
evening gown. The Senator closed his 
yes in a tired sort of way, and lay with 
them shut all the time she was in the 
That wasn’t the way I wanted 
things to go, so I found one of the poems 
1 had selected and made her read it. 
Her lovely voice made me cry as she read: 


soft 
And 
that 


women to be 


was 2 poem in 
ful hands 
curves, 
of his 
her. 


she 


hlame 


room. 


“ And still to love, though prest with ill. 
In wintry age to feel no chill, 
With me is to be lovely still. 
My Mary!” 


GOUT. 
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The Senator caught her 
with it against his cheek. 
gone I got in a 
marks about 
the Senator, 
me, “No 


about 


hand and lay 
After she had 
really subtle r« 

much admired 
how said to 
man needs to remain silent 
him.” I don’t know now how | 
ever could have done it—it seems so pre- 
suming. 3ut when you have to tuck a 
napkin about your patient’s neck nobody 
seems awe-inspiring; and I never knew 
what he thought, for he kept his eyes 
shut. and his forehead contracted 
in a frown between them. On the whole. 
I felt that it had been a successful day. 

I kept the most important poem to read 
on the 23d. It was by Pope, and began: 


few 
how 
and 


she 


had 


she 


was 


the 
paternal 


whose wish and 


“ Happy 
\ few 


man, care 


acres bound.” 


It was all about living in the country 
on your own flocks and herds and garden. 
It did seem incongruous when you thought 
of Senator Oglethorpe; but it was the 
idea I wanted to convey. It 
laugh outright at first. Then he lay si 
lent for a time, his face a mask. Sud- 
denly he turned on me fiercely. 

“Do know anything about 
erty ?” he demanded. 

That queer question to ask, 
since—I was there nursing him. He 
have noticed that I flushed, for h 
looked distressed. 


made him 


you 


pov- 


was Aa 


must 


“Oh, 1 beg your pardon—you see, you 


seem to rich.” Then he raised 
himself on his elbow and shook his hand 
at me with a terrible energy. “ And it’s 
true. Youth knows nothing of poverty 
or the fear of it. It is age that knows 
its face, age with its sudden terrors, its 
languor, its loneliness, its deadly chill!” 

My heart was pounding. My face was 
burning. There was nothing that I could 
read that would answer that. But I did 
so want him to do the right thing! My 
voice was very shaky as I said—I couldn’t 
help its shaking—but I couldn’t help 
speaking, either 

“ And it’s because age sees these things 
and dares that we—that yvouth—looks up. 
and is helped 

I went right out of the room without 
looking at him, so I don’t know what 
he thought. 

The next 
pletely discouraged. 


me so 


day, the 24th, I was com- 


He was in just the 
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sort of mood that he was in the day I 
came. He said he didn’t know when 
he could get up. His foot was worse. 
He rebelled against the diet, and sent 
directions to the cook through Javins for 
a terrible dinner. He read Byron and 
chuckled to himself. He teased me. He 
wouldn’t have Mrs. Oglethorpe read to 
him. He kissed her hand gallantly when 
she came in to see him, but wouldn’t 
look at her. He had a cocktail before 
his dinner and port with it. He lay in 
the centre of a cloud of tobacco smoke 
and laughed at everything. I went to 
bed tired out. 

The next morning, when I came down- 
stairs to give the patient his breakfast, 
he had not yet been brought into the 
study. Through the open door I caught 
sight of Javins laying out clothes. From 
the dressing-room came the _ greatest 
sound of splashing that ever was heard. 
Then came a thump, thump against the 
wall that must have been chest-weights 
or a punching-bag. After a very long 
time the Senator came into the room 
where I was. 

Hle was walking! And he frightened 
me. I hadn’t realized how tall he was, 
and he had chosen to wear a frock coat 
that made him look like the older states- 
men whose portraits we have about the 
public buildings. The flesh had dropped 
away from his frame in the last week, 
and the high color had faded from his 
face. The long lines of his body, the 
severe strength of his face, the dauntless 
poise of the head, the slender, sinewy 
hands, made me think of one of the old 
Indian-fighters that were his ancestors 
in days when men had to hunt and fight 
to live in Kentucky. He was so busy 
that he had time only to tell me casually, 
ver his shoulder, while he waited for 
Central to get some one for him on the 
phone, that his foot was much better, 
and that he was going to the Senate. 

When I came down in my street 
clothes I looked for my patient to say 
good-by. He had not yet gone, but was 
just gathering up some papers on his 
desk, an absorbed frown on his face. I 
had on a new hat I had bought the after- 
noon before—I didn’t really need one, but 
the midwinter sales are too tempting, 
and the wings were set at a good angle, 
and the colors suited me. I felt happy, 





too, with the Senator going to th 
Capitol to vote, after all, and realiz 
ing that Mr. Kent wouldn’t have to 
be disappointed in him. Then, too, | 
had said that I couldn’t go to the opera 
and I could. 

The Senator raised his eyes from th: 
papers, and the straight lines about hi 
mouth relaxed. 

“* Youth on the prow and Pleasure at 
the helm,’” he quoted, softly. Then | 
rose and took my hand in his. 

“ Good-by, little nurse,” he said, and 
his hand held mine as if he had for 
gotten it. 

And I never have forgotten what wa 
in his face—although I could not mak. 
any one else understand. There was 
fire in his eyes, as if he had not left off 
being a lover and never would; ther 
was something wistful and remembering 
that made me want to ery; there was eve: 
a little amusement, it seemed to m 
there was the expression that he would 
have worn had his own little daughte: 
lived—I knew it, for I had seen it i: 
my own father—but here it was thwarted, 
longing. But, more than all else, ther 
was a hurt, lonely dignity, the aloofnes 
of age, as if I, a child, had dared to 
judge him who was on the brink of 
strange and solemn things. My eyes fell 
before his and my face burned. 

The next instant he had raised my hand 
to his lips and was saying, with gay light 
ness, and with his funny air of having 
diseovered the lines: 


“Oh, woman, in our hours of ease, 
Uncertain, coy, and hard to please, 
When pain or sickness wrings the brow, 
A Ministering Angel Thou.” 


And he put the most indescribable em- 
phasis on “ Ministering Angel.” 

That’s why I never have known whether 
I really did do anything with my first 
case or not. For he may really have had 
Arthritis and got well in time. Or it 
may have been due to Mrs. Oglethorpe 
or Doctor Dietrich that he decided to 
kill the Improved Electric Item—for it 
was killed—Mr. Kent told me it was, at 
the opera that evening. Or it may have 
been the diet, or the medicine, or the 
fresh air, or the eighteenth-century poets. 
But, anyway, I am glad he did it. 
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published as the work of Shake- 
speare in the Great Folio of 1623, 

d is there included among his plays 
Heminge and Condell, the printer- 
litors, as an authentic work. Its in- 
ision in that book—only seven years 
fter the great poet’s death, and without, 
so far as we know, any contemporary 


Tutt ANDRONICUS was _ first 


rotest—is, of course, a powerful argu- 
ent in favor of its genuineness. What 
known as the Second Quarto (and 
nonymous) edition of this play had al- 
idy been published in 1611—that is, 
bout five years before Shakespeare died, 

Stratford-on-Avon, at the relatively 
irly age of fifty-two. The titular script 
ins thus: 


[he | most lamen-|table Tragedie | of 


Titus Andronicus. As it hath sundry | 
nes beene plaide by the Kings | Maiesties 
-eruants. | Lonpon, | Printed for Eedward 


White, and are to be solde | at his shoppe, 
nere the little North dore of | Pauls, at the 
signe of the | Gun. 1611. 


lhe original publication, known as the 
First Quarto, was issued in 1600. It also 
vas anonymous, 

In 1598, Francis Meres put together 
is now famous list of representative 
plays by Shakespeare, in a book entitled 
Palladis Tamia, or Wit’s Treasury. 
Here occurs the explicit statement: 
“Shakespeare among ye English is the 
most excellent in both kinds for the 
stage; for comedy, witness his Gentle- 
nen of Verona, his Errors, his Loue 
Labours Lost, his Loue Labours Wonne 
All’s Well), his Midsummer’s Night 
Dreame, and his Merchant of Venice; 
for tragedy, his Richard the 2, Richard 
the 3, Henry the 4, King John, Titus 
indronicus, and his Romeo and Juliet.” 

In this year, 1598, it must be remem- 
bered that Shakespeare was in the splen- 
did maturity of his first period. He lived 
Vor. CXIX.—No. 713.—93 


Andronicus” 


WILLIAM 









SHARP 





eighteen years after the publication of 
Meres’s book, and (again so far as we 
know) neither he nor any of his con 
temporaries appears to have corrected or 
protested against the inclusion of an- 
other’s drama among his own authentic 
works. The fact that Francis Meres 
does specify it in his Shakespearian list 
is not of itself conclusive, for he might 
have accepted current rumor, or allowed 
prejudicial hearsay or his own remem- 
brance to play him false. But even in 
the absence of any proof of protest or 
correction, even in the often-insisted-on 
apparent heedlessness of Shakespeare as 
to what became of his dramatic offspring, 
his apparent indifference to all or any 
tricks that mischance might inflict upon 
these —even allowing for all this, it 
is difficult to credit that no evidence has 
survived, no whisper has reached the in- 
tent ears of later generations, of his own 
or any contemporary protest, if the play 
was not his. 

On the 31st October, 1614, some three 
years after the close of Shakespeare’s 
career as a dramatist and about a year 
and a half before his death, his old 
friend and comrade Ben Jonson pro- 
duced on the stage Bartholomew Fair. 
In the Induction he has some light 
and harmless raillery at “the servant 
monster” (Caliban) in The Tempest. 
That play had been recently acted, 
and was written probably late in 1610 
or early in 1611 . to judge from con- 
vineing points of similitude between it 
and Sylvester Jourdan’s narrative of the 
wreck of the Sea-Venture in the Ber- 
mudas, published in London in October, 
1610. There is also a laughing hit at 
the humours of the watch in Much Ado 
About Nothing. Further, in the humor- 
ous “ Articles of the Fair” occurs the 
often - quoted passage, “He that will 
swear that Jeronimo or Andronicus are 
the best plays yet, shall pass unexcepted 
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at here as a man whose judgment shows 
it is constant, and has stood still these 
five-and-twenty or thirty years.” 

Again, in the year 1687, Ravenscroft, 
a playwright of the reign of James II.— 
i. €., over ninety years after Shakespeare’s 
death,—altered this play the better to suit 
current stage exigencies, and produced it: 
we do not know with what measure of 
success or failure. In his preface to the 
1687 edition, Ravenscroft states he had 
“been told by some anciently concerned 
with the stage that it was not originally 
his [that is, Shakespeare’s], but brought 
by a private author to be acted, and he 
only gave some master-touches to one or 
two of the principal characters.” 

Once more, in Philip Henslowe’s Diary 
(vide the Shakespeare Society’s Publica- 
tions: Collier, 1845) there is a triple 
record of his having oflicially noted 
Titus Andronicus (titus and ondronicos, 
as the slipshod script records) on the 28th 
of January, 1593. In the Stationers’ 
Register for 6th February of the same 
year is “entred ... under t’ handes of 
bothe the wardens a book intituled a 
Noble Romane History of Titus Andron- 
icus.” In 1600, as already stated, the 
First Quarto edition of the play 
(anonymous) was printed, and stands for 
us as the earliest extant. But, in 1691, 
Gerard Langbaine, in his Account of the 
English Dramatick Poets, specifically 
records of Titus Andronicus his Lament- 
able Tragedy, “ This Play was first print- 
ed 40 London 1594, and acted by the 
Earls of Derby, Pembroke, and Essex, 
their servants.” 

Here now we stand with the chief facts 
of external evidence in favor of the 
Shakespearian authorship of, or at least 
revisional responsibility for, the dis- 
puted play. Other points have been 
adduced, such as that no contemporary 
allusion implicates Marlowe or Greene 
or Jonson or Peele in actual or partial 
authorship: that there is at least a pos- 
sibility of there having been two, perhaps 
three, revisions of the Andronicus stage- 
plot: and that though neither of the two 
known quartos, both issued in Shake- 
speare’s lifetime, bears his name on the 
title-page, we know that the first quartos 
of Richard IT. and Richard HII. and 
Romeo and Juliet (all printed in 1597), 
and the first part of Henry IV. (1598) 


and Henry V. (1600), were also titular}, 
void of any mention or hint of Shak 
speare’s authorship. Romeo and Juliet 
indeed, went thus anonymously throug! 
three editions. 

To recur now seriatim, as succinct 
as possible, to this striking, and to 
many Shakespearian critics, English a) 
foreign, conclusive evidence. 

The inclusion of Andronicus by Hi 
minge and Condell among Shakespeare’ 
acknowledged plays in the Great Fo! 
of 1623 (printed surely from reprint 
unmistakably revised by Shakespear 
does not carry the weight that so ma 
critics allow. Let the ordinary read 
consult the more easily accessible book- 
such as Mr. Frederick Boas’s Shak. 
speare and his Predecessors, Adding 
ton Symonds’s Predecessors of Shak 
speare, Swinburne’s Study of Shakespea 
(which with its admirable companic 
volumes, A Study of Ben Jonson an 
George Chapman: a Critical Essay 
should be known to every student o 
the Elizabethan drama), and he w 
understand how, in that day of loos 
attributions, perplexing collaborations 
and confusing part-revisional, part 
actorial redishings of old or collapsed 
plays, actor-editors, such as the two con 
pilers of the folio, might readily hav 
included a play (probably popular) ass: 
ciated with the already renowned name ot 
Master William Shakespeare as adapte: 
or forth-sender, and so to be accounted, 
from the theatrical standpoint of that 
day, the responsible author. Each of th: 
well-known dramatists apparently served 
his apprenticeship as adapter of the out 
worn or unfit to the assumed lking 0: 
actual demand of the hour; and Shak« 
speare is known to have been of the com 
pany. Indeed, as the “Johannes Fac 
totum ” of contemporary satire he had to 
endure more than one vicious buffet from 
Robert Greene and other lesser men 
jealous of the young Warwickshire coun 
tryman’s swift move from obscurity t 
growing repute. 

It is possible that he had adapted or 
revised or in some way supervised au 
earlier Titus Andronicus, and so shrugged 
his shoulders when he saw this bantling 
among the fine fowl of his own rearing. 
Possibly he maintained here, as in so 
much else, that studious silence which 
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“TITUS ANDRONICUS.” 


as so bewildered his commentators. It 
uld not, for example, have been other 
han exasperating to him, at a time be- 
een the publication of A Midsummer 
Dream and The Merchant of 
Venice, and when (it may be) he was 
gitating Othello,* to have the common- 
ace and dull True and Honourable His- 
ry of Sir John Oldcastle foisted upon 
he public as a new play of his own— 

was done in 1600. 


f th t ’s 


Yet, so far as we 
made no’ protest — though 
he significant fact remains that the 
raudulent attribution (and doubtless 
erforee) was discontinued after it had 
rved its first practical use. 
In no respect conclusive, again, is the 
pecifie mention by Francis Meres. It is 
erely strong presumptive evidence. It 
admitted at course, 
hat if Andronicus carried the internal 
which distinguishes 
named by Meres, even the 
Second and Third Parts of 
VI., his testimony might be ac- 
epted as conclusive, or as 


now, he 


/ : 
ay be once, of 


videnee each of 
1e plays 
jubious 
Ilenry 
nearly as 
mnclusive as possible for any testimony 
f the kind (all the circumstances con- 
idered). In all matters of ordinary 
udgment, common concurring 
vith explicit and reasonably trustworthy 
evidence may be accepted in the final 
stimate. If the problem of Titus An- 
ronicus were a matter of ordinary judg- 
ment, there would, perhaps, be no more 
to say. It would simply be admitted 
that (as with the immature and some- 
times grotesquely crude Annettes and the 
which “H. de Saint-Aubin” or 
* Lord R’Hoone ” produced before Balzac 
put his own name to what he considered 
work worthier of his unfolding powers) 
Shakespeare had in this play tried his 
prentice hand at the then popular melo- 
drama of murder and massed horrors. 
Of the allusion of Ben Jonson, in the 
Induction to his Bartholomew Fair of 
1614, far too much has been made. “ Any 
man who will swear Jeronimo or An- 
dronicus are the best plays yet, shows 
that his judgment hath stood still these 
tive-and-twenty or thirty years.” -What is 
there here to prove that Shakespeare is 
even alluded to? Ulrici and the chief 
German critics appear to take it for 


sense 


like 


* Preduced at Harefield in 1602. 
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granted: as gratuitously, surely, as cer- 
tain English critics when they assume 
that Ben Jonson was venting his spite 
on his great comrade. If Jonson did 
mean the allusion for Shakespeare, what 
then? There is no hint of spite in it. 
Of all people, Shakespeare would be the 
last to disturb himself about a friendly 
gibe, even if spiced with a touch of mock- 
ery or professional malice. But surely, 
if really meant, it was a laughing compli- 
ment, not a sneer. Obviously, there were 
playgoers who still lamented the ousting 
of the old sanguinary dramas of Greene 
and Marlowe and Kyd: who wagged ale- 
befogged heads and muttered, “In 
granfer’s day a’ loved well to watch the 
fine doin’s o’t Spanish Tragedy,” or, 
“ Nuncle told me oft o’ The Misfortunes 
of Arthur, an’ of Lust’s Dominion, by’r 
Lady a mighty show that!” or, “ Afore 
the ale-house an’ Mistress Moll kept me 
foot-tied, I’d_liefer the Jew of 
Malta or that mighty fine Selimus than 
any o’ these milk - an’ - water 
they’re now dangling at us.” 
and such as these that mocked 
when he spoke of any who will swear 
Jeronimo or Andronicus to be a better 


see 


dainties 
It was these 
Jonson 


play than anything produced in a quarter- 


century or If his statement be 
taken literally, it would place the vogue 
of Andronicus about 1585-1589—that is, 
at a time when we knew nothing certain 
of Shakespeare’s doings except that he 
was in London, and making a living 
either by acting or play-adapting or both. 
The play is known to have been acted at 
the Rose Theatre in 1592. 

(or Hieronymo) is the 
very type of the stilted and impossible 
play, where even murder and grief are 
never tragic, but only repugnant: and 
when Jonson classed it and Andronicus 
in the same satirical condemnation it 
was probably on no other ground than 
its outworn bombast and general repug- 
nancy. On the other hand, if it were 
then known to be Shakespeare’s, or that 
Shakespeare had worked on it to that 
extent of adaptation (as in the instance 
of The True Tragedie of Richard Duk« 
of York, for example) that, for theatrical 
purposes, it passed as his, then Ben Jon- 
son was simply having a friendly gibe 
at a production that the mature Shake- 
speare might be expected to regard much 


more, 


Jeronimo 
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as, say, the mature author of The Cenci 
and Prometheus Unbound might be ex- 
pected to regard such resurrected stuff as 
Saint Irvyne or Zastrozzt. 

When we come to Ravenscroft’s tradi- 
tional statement we see at once how in- 
valid any argument based upon it must 
appear. That Jacobean playwright had 
the Folio to go upon: it is obvious from 
his allusion; and for the rest, a theatrical 
legend to the effect that “Mr. Shake- 
speare ” was not the original author, but 
“ Master-toucher.” That the present 
writer holds this belief does not obscure 
his recognition of the fact that Ravens- 
croft’s evidence, as such, is mere hear- 
say. Likelihood (for all Dr. Grosart’s 
argument to the contrary) is obviously 
against the survival in Ravensceroft’s day 
of any aged actor or other contemporary 
of Shakespeare. Granting that one such 
(Ravenscroft speaks loosely of “ some”) 
had survived, his memories of a matter 
obviously receded out of first-hand evi- 
dence could not be accepted as more than 
the testimony of iteration. 

Against all this evidence what is there 
to adduce? 

Hallam, one of the most judicial if 
not always the most judicious of literary 
experts, averred that “in criticism of all 
kinds we must acquire a dogged habit 
of resisting testimony, when res ipsa per 
se vociferatur to the contrary.” 

Here we come at once to the core of 
the matter. A volume might be devoted 
to the adequate consideration of all man- 
ner of evidence from Shakespeare’s au- 
thentic text, from his youthful Venus 
and Adonis to The Tempest; of the 
sometimes illuminative but often illusory 
testimony of parallel lines and passages 
oceurring in his own plays and in the 
plays of Greene, Marlowe, and others; 
of the whole external order of his mind 
and the continuous internal habit of his 
spirit; of his relations to his contem- 
poraries, and of the circumstances which 
conditioned his early literary work; of 
the work of his predecessors, and of the 
sourees whence each and all drew in 
varying measure. Obviously, any such 
attempt is out of the question in a brief 
article. At this stage one can but fall 
back upon the personal note, and state 
conviction based upon honest study and 
slow consideration. 


Let me say at once that I think th 
certainly puzzling, and occasionally 
staggering, testimony of parallelism to hy 
of secondary account here. : 
I have little faith in parallelism, whe: , 
the likeness is merely verbal or has th, 
color of convention. Thus even sx 
extraordinary an instance as (in Andro) 
tcus) Demetrius’s words to the loathsom 
Aaron — who, surely, is rather a stag - 
“bogeyman” than a human villain . P 
even a homicidal maniac, and as remot 
from that later Moor, Othello, as Tamo: 
from Imogen —even so marked an i) 
stance as 


Why makst thou it so strange? 
She is a woman, therefore may be woo’d 
She is a woman, therefore may be won; 
She is Lavinia, therefore must be lov’d, 


does not appear convincingly Shak: 
speare’s because that in Henry VI. o 
curs (and possibly before Shakespear 
retouched the original play), 


She’s beautiful, and therefore to be woo'd 
She is a woman, therefore to be won, 


—or that in Richard III. Gloster says of 


Lady Anne, 


Was ever woman in this humour woo’d 
Was ever woman in this humour won’ 


—or that in the forty-first of the Sonnets 
is the lovely line, 


Gentle thou art and therefore to be won. 


The very fact of this iterance suggests 
either an audacious lifting of a delight 
ful idea and its musical setting, from 
the Andronicus of Greene or some other. 
or that in “master-touching” Andron 
icus Shakespeare himself interpolated 
these lines, and loved them so well, as 
Tennyson is said to have so loved th« 
word “moan” that it took all his will 
“to keep the thing at bay,”—or that. 
and perhaps this is likeliest, the phras« 
in some sort was already a current say- 
ing or familiar distich. The lines cer- 
tainly afford no proof that Shakespeare 
is the author of the play wherein they 
first appear. 

A hundred instances could be adduced 
that Shakespeare either 
“touched up” plays to which we are cer- 


to °* prove " 
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tain he never put pen, or had lifted from 
avs with which he may or may not 
familiar. If The Tragical 
Reign of Selimus were not now common- 
accepted as by Robert Green, the 
Shakespearian free-lance would pounce 
ypon many a line “conclusively by the 
Master,” either from similarity of 
phrase or likeness in imagery or thought. 
A single instance must suffice. After 
Bajazet has been horrified by the bring- 
ing before him of the mutilated corpses 
of his niece and nephew, Mahomet and 
Zonara, he exclaims against heaven: 


have been 


“ 


O! you dispensers of our hapless breath, 
Why do ye glut your eyes, and take delight 
fo see sad pageants of men’s miseries! * 


When I came recently upon this pas- 
sage in Selimus (which I read again, 
after many years, with the more admira- 
tion in that I had just re-read Titus 
Andronicus), I knew that, somewhere, I 
had encountered the like idea in Shake- 
speare. But where? Suddenly I remem- 
bered Gloucester’s bitter plaint in Lear, 


{s flies to wanton boys, are we to the gods; 
They kill us for their sport. 


To associate Greene and Marlowe and 
Shakespeare in a common confusion, be- 
cause of Greene-like or Marlowe-like or 
Shakespeare-like lines in plays attributed 
to one or the other, is to chase the will-o’- 
the-wisp. If, in Titus Andronicus, the 
lines, 


The birds chaunt melody on every bush; 
The snake lies rolléd in the cheerful sun; 
The green leaves quiver with the cooling 
wind, 
{nd make a chequer’d shadow on the ground 
(Aet IT., Se. 3), 


Come hither, boy . 
Thy grandsire loved thee well: 
Many a time he dane’d thee on his knee, 
Sung thee asleep, his loving breast 
pillow ; . 
Many a matter hath he told to thee, 


thy 


* Note, again, the line spoken later by 
Mareus Antonicus the Tribune, in Aet 1V., 
Se. 1, 


Unless the gods delight in traqedies— 
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Meet, and agreeing with thine infancy ; 
In that respect then, like a loving child, 
Shed yet some small drops from thy tender 
spring, 
Because kind nature doth require it so 
(Act V., Se. 3), 


suggest the accent of the poet of the 
Forest of Arden and the poet-father of 
the winsome boy-page Mamillius in A 
Winter’s Tale, equally do 


Like stinging bees in hottest summer’s day 
Led by their master to the flowered fields, 


or, 

I will enchant the old Andronicus 

With words more sweet, and yet 
dangerous, 

Than baits to fish, or honey-stalks to sheep. 


more 


For I can smooth, and fill his aged ears 
With golden promises... 


suggest the mellifluous muse of Robert 
Greene at his best and when content to 
lay aside college classicisms and remem- 
ber his own first-hand poet-food: or reso- 
nant lines, such as, 


Lord of my life, commander of my thoughts, 
or the superb, 
Ravish’d and wrong’d, as Philomela was, 


Fore’d in the ruthless, vast, 
woods . . 


and gloomy 


suggest the opulent and _ resplendent 
rhetoric of Marlowe. 

The multiplied and, above all, the 
gratuitous and offensive horrors, the arti- 
ficial bombast of so much of Titus An- 
dronicus —in both respects so foreign 
to the general tenor of Shakespeare’s 
mind and art—make his original author- 
ship almost incredible. If this could be 
proved, then one could but add that 
here we have the Shakespeare who, like 
Othello’s Florentine lieutenant, Cassio, 
had 

never set a squadron in the field, 
Nor the division of a battle knows 
More than a spinster mere prattle 
without practice, 
Is all his soldiership. 


The immense gulf between the repug- 
nant horrors of Titus Andronicus (com 

















mon to other and earlier plays of its 
kind) and the most poignant passages in 
Macbeth or Othello or Hamlet or Lear 
must surely be obvious to the most 
cursory student. There need be no over- 
looking the fact that even in so great a 
play as Hamlet we have almost as many 
“carnal, bloody, and unnatural acts” as 
in Andronicus or Selimus or the Jew of 
Malta, and the like. The King is 
stabbed by Hamlet, the Prince himself 
is mortally wounded by the envenom’d 
foil with which Laertes obtains death, 
the Queen dies of poison, Ophelia is 
drowned, Guildenstern and Rosencrantz 
go to a swift end, Polonius is spitted on 
a rapier behind the arras. Bul —- the 
essential distinction! In the older plays 
alluded to all is illogical, gratuitous, re- 
pulsive in offensive detail. Here all is 
in the terrible logical sequence of a 
Nemesis involving great and small, by the 
same law as in Lear involves the innocent 
Gloucester in the doom of the central 
figure: the Aeschylean, the Sophoclean, 
the Euripidean law of that terrible 
Adrasteia who has but to sweep away all 
in the path of vengeance, as the wind of 
equinox sweeps before it both the fallen 
and the unfallen leaves of the forest. 
The iniervention of the spiritual man- 
date of the spirit of Hamlet’s father is, 
so to speak, the psychological axle round 
which this perfect dramatic wheel of 
destiny revolves. Nothing of this or- 
ganie unity is in Titus Andronicus. It 
has not even the approximate unity of 
design of Selimus—one reason why the 
present writer, for one, doubts if it be 
the work of Greene, as the main drift of 
probabilities suggests. 

There are now, as of old, two aspects 
of grandiloquence. It can appear bom- 
bast, as when, in the Frogs of Aris- 
tophanes, Euripides ridicules the speech 
of Aeschylos as absurd if to be taken as 
the speech of mortals; and it can appear 
heroic and convincing when rhetoric be- 
comes impassioned either by grief or 
exultation, as when Lear breaks out, 


O how this mother swells up to my breast! 


Hysterica passio! down, thou climbing 
sorrow, 


Thy element’s below! 


-or when in Othello the Moor suddenly 
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(at that “parting of the ways” in th 
third act) cries, 


Excellent wretch! Perdition catch my sou 

But I do love thee! and when I love the 
not, 

Chaos is come again... 


—or when in Macbeth the Thane ealis 1 
“seeling night to searf up the eye of 
pitiful day,” and drags in Hecate and 
Tarquin in that great, terrible, and co: 
vincing premonitory murder scene wher 
Macbeth’s soul is seen like a gibbet wave: 
ing in the wind in sudden moonlight 
In these passages neither Lear nor Oth: 
lo nor Macbeth speaks as an aged En, 
lish king, nor as a Moor, nor as a Scottis 
thane would speak in “real” life. But 
the answer that Aeschylos gives, in t! 
Frogs, comes to mind: that his chi 
personages, being sons of gods, wer 
likely to speak grandly. For, with 
their outstanding greatness, these thr 
giants of Shakespeare’s creation are so1 
of Tradition—the histrionic traditio 
that the mean is unconvincing in art 
that the oral extreme must cap the em 
tion, that a daring and superb exaggera 
tion is necessary to enthrall the already 
shaken imaginations of those who hear 
and see. A French writer (M. Georg 
Bousquet, in the Revue des Deux Mond: 
for August, 1874) relates that when lh: 
was in Japan he asked the famous acto: 
Sodjaro why in his tragical réles lh 
made such strange and strident cri 
and such exaggerated gestures—adding, 
in effect, that no one ever heard or saw 
a daimio or a seldier so speak or act 
“ Even so,” replied Sodjaro; “but if this 
great daimio or that heroic soldier in a 
tragic play were to speak and act as in 
every-day life, who would for a moment 
recognize either as heroic ?” 

No one more adequately than Shake- 
speare understood this law of emphasis 
within truth, of excess within the limita- 
tions of nature. 

The play we are discussing has been 
declared “ unmistakably a youthful work 
of Shakespeare.” But a “ youthful 
work ” must obviously reveal intellectual 
youthfulness in another sense than that 
of immaturity in style or crudeness in 
formative conception. This quality is 
lacking in Titus Andronicus. It is a 
patchwork of old and outworn material 
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hot with here a vivid dye, here a shining 
hand’s-breadth. It is the work of a more 

less mechanical maker, not of 
pulsating with young life and rebellious 
ndividuality and new ideals. One may 
search the whole five acts in vain for 
nv such revelation of intellectual youth- 
fulness (in the sense of jubilant delight 

the pageant of life) as the aceount of 
Prince Hal and his comrades setting out 
wainst Hotspur and Douglas: 


one 


All 
\ll plum’d like estridges 
wind; 
Bated like eagles having lately bath’d; 
Glittering in golden like images; 
\s full of spirit as the month of May, 
\nd gorgeous as the sun at midsummer. 


furnish’d, all in 
that 


arins, 
wing the 


coats, 


whether (as I do 
not believe) the original work of Shake- 
peare; or the adaptation by Shakespeare 
f a play by Greene (which external evi- 
denee, particularly parallelistic evidence, 
far to prove; but that other 
considerations, such as the fact that 
Greene was living when — according to 
Fleay—Titus Andronicus was “ given 
out,” and died either soon before or soon 
ifter its production at the Rose Theatre, 
; forcibly invalidate); or the work of an 
unknown author of Shakespeare’s youth- 
ful period; or a_ stage - property, like 
Jeronimo anonymously in the line of the 
popular Spanish Tragedy or Lust’s Do- 
the earlier Misfortunes of 
Marlowe’s later Tamburlaine 
or Jew of Malta—in any eventuality 
litus Andronicus stands aloof from the 
rest of the acknowledged work of 
Shakespeare. 


Titus Andronicus, 


vyoes 80 


minion or 


irthur or 


It does not owe this aloofness solely to 


the fact that it is a crude and for the 
inost part uninspired sequence of sensa- 
tional crime and revolting horrors. It owes 
this aloofness to the fact that it reveals 
nothing of that organic unity of great 
venius which we discover in Aeschylos, 
n Pindar, in Virgil, in Dante, in Milton, 
n Shakespeare: that organic unity 
the innate genius is from the 
distinguishable and unique, how- 
soever the theme persuade to this treat- 
ment or that, or the untrained intellect 
stumble in method of approach er manner 
of expression. There is no break in 
spiritual continuity between the vouthful 


wherein 
first 


ANDRONICUS.” 


* Sonnets ” and 
Tem- 


for the 


Venus and Adonis or the 
the final sunset loveliness of The 
pest. The only ultimate 
conscientious student ef Titus Andron- 
ask himself, after the most 
intimate dwelling with Shakespeare him- 
self throughout the twenty years of his 
creative hfe—not, did he or did lh 
not write this play, but could he 
written it? 

It is, it is time to add explicitly, th 
conviction of one such student that 
Shakespeare could not have been the 
original author of Titus Andronicus. 
In a few lines here and there it has the 
trumpet-blare or clarion-call or pastoral- 
pipe of his universal 
there are passages such as the noble 


way 


icus is to 


have 


own music, and 


King, be thy thoughts imperious, like th) 
name. 

Is the sun dimm’d, that gnats do fly in it 

The eagle suffers little birds to sing, 

And is not careful what they mean thereby 

Knowing that with the shadow of his wings 


He can at pleasure stint their melody 
or, again, in 


Wilt thou draw near the nature of the gods 
Draw near them, then, in being merciful: 
Sweet mercy is nobility’s true badge . 
the authentic voice, 
or an echo so amazing that we 
confounded. 

Nor do I see sufficient evidence, despite 
the imposing marshalling of parallel or 
kindred lines, epithets, and 
(dubious) mannerisms by Dr. Grosart 
and others, to accept Greene’s authorship 


in which we hear 


stand 


passages, 


of Titus Andronicus as now indisputable. 
Of all known to us, he seems the likeliest 
author. That, certainly, can be ad- 
mitted. Nor, for all its 
beauty, its rarer excellence, is it 
sible to believe that the play came, in 
howeyer poverty-stricken a state, from 
the pen of That impetuous 
and genius-shaken dramatist has 
manifold, but he wrote nothing wherein 
the wandering fire of his soon-quenched 
torch does not convincingly reveal itself. 
Could one truly say that any single line 
in Andronicus is convineingly. “ Mar- 
except that already quoted- 


occasional 


pos 


Marlowe. 


sins 


lk ywesque 1“ 


Forced in the ruthless, vast. and gloomy 


woods 
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and has even ‘that the real accent of 
Marlowe 4 

As for the fact that technically the 
play is built upon the Marlowe blank- 
verse system, that goes for little. The 
same argument would involve his author- 
ship of a dozen plays written shortly 
before or after Marlowe’s tragical end. 

Who can tell us the name of the ob- 
secure playwright who also worked on 
The Taming of the Shrew? What feebler 
hand than Shakespeare’s worked at the 
stage version of Timon of Athens? Who 
was the first worker at or the later col- 
laborator in Pericles? Peele worked at 
Richard III. before “ Johannes Fac-to- 
tum ” of Greene’s malice took up the dead 
journeyman - work and left it alive if 
still malformed. Is Peele the lost au- 
thor? I doubt it. Perhaps when the 
other queries can be solved, that of Titus 
Andronicus may be solved also. Mean- 
while the likeliest of all theories seems to 
me that rumor which Ravenscroft, writ- 
ing in 1687, perpetuated. In other words, 
that this play is neither Greene’s nor 
Shakespeare’s (though, in much, liker 
Greene’s than Shakespeare’s movement of 
mind and art), but the work of “a pri- 
vate author,” who, in striving to emulate 
the still extant vogue of the old blood- 


and-horrors melodrama of Kyd and | 
successors, had signally failed, and 
either took his work to Shakespeare, 

a known skilled artificer in adaptati 
for the stage—or else that work somelh 
came to Shakespeare, or just possib 
was a derelict voluntarily taken up | 
him as an afterthought when the En; 
lish players who had gone to Germany 
1600, and acted in a loosely akin “R 
man drama,” returned and spoke of thi 
success. If so, we can understand mor 
clearly how his death-strewn and _ bloc 
curdling play passed through a roug! 
hewn reshaping at the hands of the you 
and inexperienced playwright, who p< 
haps saw in it a chance of popular fay 
and financial return—a stepping-stone | 
his own dramatic career he was the last 
to despise or overlook:—or, at leas! 
how it was master-touched out of t! 
limbo of the impossible. Personally, | 
think Shakespeare did no more than th 
—if, in truth, the play be his at all 
even in this sense: namely, that his imag 
ination flew over the original, as a night 
ingale over a festering swamp, and onc 
in a way alighted and sent a clear not: 
across the morass, and once and agai! 
broke out in sustained if but too briefly 
sustained master-song. 


Detachment 


BY ELLEN 


E silent! 


M. #. GATES | 


Let them rest; 


Why make an endless quest 
For all they said and did? 
Why drag into the light 
Their moods of black and white, 
These, with their faces hid? 


Bind, if you will, in gold, 
The tales their fancies told; 
In wonder breathe their names; 
But always, from their art, 
Leave them in peace, apart, 
As from the ash the flames. 








let me 
She 
as a @ 


expres 


VoL 








The 


— UT RELY there must be some way.” 
It was without the note of con- 


viction, mer speech having little 


nee. Her powers of sensation, 
fering, had been at the highest 
endurance, until there had come 


, of insensibility that was almost 
renee. Her mind was faint from 
n She was not actually feeling. 
vaguely related portion of her being 
vhat had happened, comprehended 
ersonally. Yet, for the rest, there 


nlv a dull, instinctive conviction 


shame hidden was more than half 
and that there ought to be found 
anner of avoiding disgrace. 
hushand made no answer. He 


the opposite side of the hearth, 
back in the lare 


open and shut with nervous reg 


leathern chair, 


the top of a little metal match- 
for the first time she became 
of the sound aware that she had 


idv been hearing it for a long while, 


that it tried he She threw out 
npatient hand. “ Please,” she said, 
lease do keep that still.” His fingers 
d about it Then she reverted to her 
ntion “It certainly seems to me 


Mr. Oswald might do something 
H@has known me 


been fond ot Tri since | Was a 


niv for | 
I rOr mV sake. 


tle girl.” 
‘No: you must not blame Oswald,” 
husband remonstrated, his voice as 
eless as her own, implying almost as 
reat an exhaustion of will and effort. 
‘He has already promised to do more than 
[ could have dared hope for—more than 
in thousands would have agreed to. 
When he ott rs to make himself responsible 
at I will return the amount eventually, 
is earrving leniency to the further- 
st point. Any one else would have 
et me take my punishment.” 
She shrank visibly at the words, spoken 
s a commonplace of his calculations, the 
expression of a possibility to be faced 
VoL. CXIX.—No. 713.—94 








Alternative 


BY GWENDOLEN OVERTON 


and met. Throughout it all, indeed ner 
had been this casual note, this ve rv near 
ly calm recognition of a facet which re gret 


and repentance vould not alter. It was 


in contrast to his face, so pallid and 
visibly shrunken as to look unfamiliar; 
the t mples and beneath the eyes hollow 
and blue-shadowed But he had gon 
through the story itself without anything 
that seemed to her an ad juate show 
of emotion, betraying himself only very 
slightly by the persistent opening and 
shutting of the mateh-box And he had 
employed no ¢« iphemisms, had sought no 
terms that would palliate his conduct. 
It was as if he took a certain satisfaction 
in setting forth the whole matter in the 
erudest, possible light, with no softening 
vhatsoever. 

The pereeption of it gave her now a 
sense of resentment. “It would almost 
seem that vou get pleasure out of mak- 
i me suffer,” she said, in reproach. 
‘Pleasure!’ Ile threw down the heavy 

box, threw it down so hard that she 
iad a quick thought, inconsequential and 
disproportionate, for the polish of the 
table. Then, with another sharp move- 
ment, he stood up and walked across the 
room, his baek toward her, looking out 
of the window at the pouring rain. She 
watched him dully But feeling was 
returning to her again; and it took the 
form ef acute self pity She pre ssed her 
hands together, finger between finger, 
palm against palm. Her throat and her 
eyes ached intolerably, with tears which, 


for very excess of misery, would not 


come. It was more than she could bear, 
the disillusion, the disgrace, the dread 
of the future. She would not have sup 


posed that one could live through such 
al morning as this had been. The The ntal 
anguish had reacted upon her physically. 
She might well have had a long illness. 
Indeed she considered if she would not 
perhaps die—not at once, but gradually, 
of a broken heart. For her heart was 
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ndeed broken, nee she knew now, be- 
ond hope of a doubt, that her husband 
did not love her—else how could he have 
wronged her so terribly, have sacrificed 
her so irretrievably, have brought her to 
this close-pending future of hardship 
yM rhaps ot want‘ 
She began to dwell ipon what hi had 
been to her: but with a sudden resolution 
lf needless pain shi put 
ay the thought of their past together. 
Why should she reeall it? Had it not 
been based upon reality, upon what had 
never existed? All that remained for her 
t do was to meet the present as best 
she might She must recover herself, 
show some courage and resource, 
Already they had let a good part of 
the day go by: and time was of the 
trnost value. If anything were to be 
done, it must be done at onee, within 
the next few hours. Her husband had 
waited until the last moment to make 
hi confession that he might spare 
himself, she supposed, as well as_ her. 
Ile had not come to it until he had 


1 best arrangement he 


ld by any possibility make must in- 
olve her, and require her understanding 


But even vet she could not accept as 
final that there was not some other way, 
some manner of averting at least the 
ypen shame. 

She herself had no knowledge of the 
eonditions surrounding these things. 
Ilow could she have? Her lip eurled in 
contempt of them, in pride of her own 
nblemished life and that of her parents. 
Yet probably there were many men who 

stole. And probably it was covered up. 
She was hardening more and more toward 
the man who, apart from any question of 
his own wrong-doing, had betrayed her, 
and sacrificed her with such entire heart- 
lessness. And with the severity was com- 
ing the renewed power of thinking. Tler 
clearer. 


brain was grow il £ 


When she spoke again it was no longer 
inertly “You have not answered me,” 


he some way to keep it from being 


e reminded. “ And surely there must 


known.” 

Her husband left the window as 
abruptly as he had gone there, and re 
turned to stand in front of her. 

“For of course every one will know,” 


she went on, “or surmise. When 
leave your position so suddenly a 
are obliged to change our entire m 
f life, there will be speculations.” 

* Yes,” he agreed to it coldly. | 
when I begin to hunt for other wor 
his lips contracted “then ther: 
juestions asked and inquiries set on 
Sooner or later the truth will get ab 
“And you have thought of no p 
ay of avoiding it?” Tler eyes se; 
his without softening, for he still 
no sign of feeling the sympathy shi 
ure she deserved. 

Ile answered the look with one 
impressed her, even through her 
occupation, as being unlike the 
expression commonly attributed to 
dishonest man. But there had be: 


} 
itt 


experience to teach her that it 
also the much more usual fixity of 
lor some inexplicable reason he 
ves were the ones which tended to wa 

It was some seconds hefore he spo 
Then he said, “ There is no way that | 
would take to save myself.” 

‘Would it not be ell.” she suggest 
with a tinge of irony, “ to think of me?” 

‘I am thinking of vou. No doubt 
is hard for vou to credit. It is, of cours 
too much to hope that you W ill eve r ag 
have faith in me. Yet possibly you « 
believe that I had many times rather fae 
a criminal charge than propose for m 
own sake what I will propose for yours.’ 

“And that is—!” She knew th 
swer before it came. 


At the first instant she made no sow 


“That we try to get your father’s | 


or sign. Then she turned very slowly ir 
her chair, and putting her arm out upol 
the table, bowed her head. It was beyond 
‘urther stern endurance. 

She did not see her husband’s mi 
ment to come closer and lay his hand 
ipon her hair. Nor was she aware of | 
juick self-repression. She was only « 
scious that he was standing there neat 
her, seemingly unperturbed, dispassionat 
Presently he was speaking again 

“Of course I quite appreciate how y 
feel, about this and about me.” 


She made no reply. For back in her 
consciousness had all the while been form 
ing the knowledge that this would be his 
proposal, that it was the perfectly obvious 
and inevitable one. Yet, above all else, 
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objecti 
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still 
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Her life was quite 


ent was her; 


upon 


ruined. 
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locked and strained 
iwht for control of her 
vill and courage. And after she 
herself. ‘Very ac- 
“ pted the inevitable. 


way, 


her hands 
She for 
a time 
well,” she 
‘Tf it is the only 
I dare say I must go to father.” 

No,” he 
now in his manner something coldly erit- 


ical, almost “No. You 


mastered 


contradicted, and there was 


will 


accusing. 


ALTERNATIVE. 


uot have to go to your father. I will go 
myself.” 

onee. It would be 
than useless lt 


Kathe r is not 


She protested at 


worse would do harm. 
a lenient man, you know,” 
she argued it. * Tle cannot make allow- 


And he is 


little narrow 


ances. relentless 


perhaps a 
more especially in matters 


} 
wWclal 


Her husband’s 
hones of his cheeks showed prominent. It 
if hi holding 


will so strong as to 


+ ty 


hor ‘ sty.’ 


teeth shut until the 


Vas as were in cheek, by 


ot a manifest 

tself physically, words which strove for 
against him. 

‘ Nevertheless,” hi 

r father. I 

to bear 


itterance 

returned, “TI will 

have no idea of al- 
the 


ces of my actions than is in vitable.” 


more of conse- 


Since first he had sought to prepare her 
al d he 
a littl these were the only 
ords which had had the accent of 
She had a 
ard him, which was almost 
But re 
ot rhaps 
she sought to 


had manifested then more than 
gentleness 
real 
consideration. revulsion of 
sentiment tor 
the old onsweep ¢ f her love. 
bade her restrain it at 
1 had better g 
compromise. 

‘No, I will go alone.” 
, yielded. 


ason 
onee, 


Vv ith you,” 


It told of de- 
“ But I want you 
‘fe 
enough 
indeed 
which was almost pride 

belie ve that. 


never do it. 


made 
self- 


with something 


Vo can, again 


his oddly without 


abasement, 


plea 
even 
*T want vou to 
myself alone, I should 
I will carry it through for 


for 
vour sake—to make you any slight amends 
in my power. If you prefer to let matters 
take their co 

He walked 


action 


vou have only to say so.” 
her, as if the 
his intention 
yu nding her decision. 


irse, 
away from 
were symbolical of 
to withdraw, 
‘Of course father must be applied to,” 
she adjudged it. 


meant to 


The note of finality was 
preclude further 
She inwardly commended her own calm- 
and She had 
cruelly wronged, yet she had shed no tears, 
uttered no reproaches. She was 
the best thing to be 
and the best method of doing it. 

“Then I will go at onee,” he said. “ It 
has already been put off too long.” 

He stood waiting, and twice 
the muscles of his tense and eolorless face 
twitched spasmodically. 
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self-command. been 


ness 
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I am very sorry for you,” he said. 
And he turned and left her. 

She had an impulse to follow him out 
into the hall, and start him upon his hard 
errand with a word of encouragement, or 
perhaps with a kiss. But her voice would 
ring false; and a kiss would evoke the 
memory of all those others which had 
betrayed her 


The morning wore on to noon while 
she waited for his return. She had moved 
to the large chair ipon the other side 
of the hearth, the one which he had left. 
And he sat there i! a sick misery, 
stari gy some time s into the fire, some times 
out to the street, where the Sunday quiet 
was broken only by an occasional carriage, 
or by a pedestrian going past in the rain. 
But all the while she was picturing the 
interview between her husband and her 
lather She could see the library of her 
virlhood home It was there that her 
father would be upon a morning so 
stormy that his preearious health would 
not allow him to accompany his more 
hardy wife to the church among whose 
congregation he was a leader. She could 
ee his clear-cut features, which usually 
expres ed an almost purposeful benignity, 
but could change, upon occasions, so sur- 
prisingly that more than once she had 
found herself asking what it might in- 
dicate. The change would come now. Ile 
would make it hard for her husband. She 
hecame aware that she was feeling pity 
was resenting what she felt sure would 
be the older man’s behavior. Yet why 
should he not be severe toward one who 
had wrecked his daughter’s life ¢ All the 
rest of her davs she would feel the shame. 

And they had been so happy! They 
had been so happy toget lh r! She had had 
wh faith in her husband, had loved him 
so. The erime she could have forgiven 
perhaps—but not the want of affeetion 
for her which it implied His greed had 
outweighed his love. It did not lessen 
the offence appreciably that he had ex- 
pected the returns to be sufficiently 
prompt for him to put back the money 
vithout injury to any on As he him- 
self had said—the excuse held nothing 
new or distinctive. It was the usual 
plea. Tle had taken the usual risks 
the less forgivable that they inevitably 
involved her. 


The first tears that had come to reliev 
her inner tension quivered now upon her 
lids. She brushed them away, and bend 
ing over, busied herself with shaking 
down the ashes in the grate and putting 
fresh coals upon the embers. Then she 
sank back into her chair, and sat without 
thought, conscious only of a dreary, ach- 
ng hopelessness. 

But finally she began again to wonder 
what could be keeping her husband. <A 
new fear shot quickly through her—one 
which until the instant had not even 
suggested itself. Was it possible that 
her father would refuse to help them? 
It seemed hardly conceivable that he 
would carry prejudice so far; yet she 
knew that at times he could hold a de- 
termination to the point of vindictive- 
ness, She grew too nervous to keep her 
place, and moving toward the window, 
she strained her eyes in the direction 
of the subway station. He was not 
in sight, and she went back to wander 
about, changing the position of things 
in the room aimlessly, opening books 
without purpose and at random. 

And while she was not watching for 
him her husband returned. “I did not 
hear you. I was wondering what kept 
you,” she spoke the inadequate words 
while she searched his face for a sign. 

Ile walked over to the hearth without 
speaking. She followed him. “ Well?” 
The sound was foreed from between her 
lips. “ Tell me. What is it?” 

‘Your father dislikes me even mor 
than I had supposed.” There Was a 
hard and vengeful set to his mouth. 
Her anxiety reached the point where, 
if it were not ended, something must 
give way within her. She put her 
hand upon his shoulder—the first touch 
since the moment when he had begun 
his confession. 

“Father has not refused?” 

‘No. Ile has not refused,” came the 
slow reply. “He has not refused. He 
will give me the money—conditionally.” 

‘Conditionally ?” There was an inflec- 
tion of great relief. “ But any condi- 
tions would have to be accepted.” 

He nodded eurtly. “That is as you 
may think. The decision rests with you.” 

“What is it?” she repeated. “ Tell 
me.” He did not at once obey what was 
half entreaty, half command. 
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| ill tell you directly But ther 
are one or two things which I want you 
to understand very detinitely. The first 
is—what I hope there may be 1 


necessity for my saying—that the pro 


» real 


posal came entirely from your father and 

found me, to say the least of it, rather 

more than—unprepared The other is 

that vou must not let yourself be too 
I 


severe pon vour tather. Ile has taken 


it all very hard. He is overwhelmed by 
the disgrace It has wed and broken 
him pereeptibly. And it is impossible 


or him to eredit that there ean bh 
any good in me, or that there can ever 


again be a chance for your happiness, if 


ve are together.” \ premonition caught 
at her heart, but she put it away swiftly, 
as impossibl *T believe he is sincere ly 


anxlo for what he feels to be vour wel 


fare,” her husband was going on; and 
he could not restrain a sense of admira- 
tion for the magnanimity of a man who 
must so recently have been accorded al- 
together the reverse. “ Or if he is actu- 
ated by any | 38s commendal le motive :, he 
himself is not aware of them. Ile is so 
sure of being in the right that he will 
face severe criticism himself rather than 
ier any other alternative 

‘But what does he offer? What is the 
alternative?” she demanded. A silence 
fell heavy between them. fraught with a 
sense of greater trouble to come. Then 
he r husband spoke again 

“Your father will let me have the 
money—if vou will agree to give me up.” 

He had said it delib rately, watching 


hie r closely the w hile W ith eves which were 


hard and sombre. But now a light passed 
juickly behind them passed and was 
von She stood before him, her face 


eray as stone, her muscles tense. 
“Oh!” she breathed slowly, through 
shut teeth. 


Returning to the room from which, 
several hours before, she had gone forth 
ipon a difficult and doubtful mission, 
she glanced instinctively toward the spot 
where her husband had been standing 
is last she had seen him—his whole at- 
titude so resolutely expre ssionless as to 
express more than any accepted posture 
of grief and abasement. 

This time he had not atte mpted to dis- 


suade her from going to her father at 


li be of no use, however,” he had give 
I 
righteousness of his position. And he 


s cony inced ( 


his opinion. “ He 


not a flexible character,” the tone was 
inweleome recollection. “ I may be al 
to affect something,’ she had adher 
o her resolution, albeit with slight accent 
of eonviction. “You will not mi 
lunching alone ?” she had asked, th 
solicitude and speech of companions] 
coming unawares. 

‘Yes, I shall mind,” he had answer 

[ will go out—somewhere.” 

So he had gone, and the maid 
for the afternoon. She had 
house to herself. The fire was still bun 
ing. She was wet and chilled. The hea 
veil she had worn was damp and cling 
ing limply about her fac Shi 


pinned it and threw it back over her hat 


way 


Then she sank down into a chair, 
mechanically held out her hands to 
varmth. She was almost unbearably d 
appointed that her husband was not her 
waiting for her. Yet, after all, it 
better that she should be alon She 
must think, and she would do_ bett 
to make her decision uninflueneced b 
his presence, 

lor the necessity still confronted her 
ller own interview with her father had 
obtained nothing. After pleading a 
arguments and prot stations, he had on 
reiterated his intention of allowing | 


+ 


0 choose between leaving her husband, 
sharing a disgrace and hardship whic 
he would not mitigate. “I will give 
every chance to save vourself, but I 

not help you to further folly and miser) 
If you had heeded your mother and my 
self in the beginning, this would never 
have come upon ¥ yu.” And she could 
not refuse him a certain credit. It was 
not merely that he had always borne 
dislike—now an hundredfold increased 
toward her husband. Indubitably he was 
acting as he believed to be right though 
it were with the vindictiveness of Old 
Testament sanction. If he were a hard 
man, at least, by his own lights, he was 
just. She could believe that he held 
it as his duty to save his daughter fron 
further companionship with a crimina 


f 


rom being, perhaps, the mother of a 
eriminal’s children. His nature was not 
of a liberality which could view wrong 


doings as relative and transitory. It was 
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nent. absolute. A man who had 
dishonest was a dishonest man. And 
integrity was the touchstone of 
As tor his wife she iphe ld 
always, weeping and bemoaning 
le. Both were very really suffering, 
Their dominant 
as to rescue her from infamy 
though it might b 
her will. [That they were dis 
the utmost kindness within rea- 
offering her husband immunity 
: 


open shame, they did not for a mo 


1e into her fa 
er’s presence she herself had had littl 
mpathyv for her husband It had 

an instinctive prompting of un- 
sidered love which was bringing her 
to urge against separation. Yet 


lually, as the afternoon had passed 


- =) 
j 

f 
j 


ere had come about a_ reaction 
howsoever he 
ht be an offender—blamed repeatedly, 
ialifiedly, without hint of leniency. 
ier husband, then 
herself, then to 

somewhat hotly in his defence. 
\nd she maintained that if Oswald, the 


/ 
3 


xeuse him even to 


most affected bv the loss of the 
nev, co id stili trust him, still accept 
ord. there must he something to in- 

ire reliance and faith. The sense of 
proach which she had harbored toward 
shifted little by little to the stern 
man who could condone ho mis- 

p. And she had been indignant under 
is quite obvious assumption that she 
ld aceept his terms in the end. “ You 

ve been too te nde rly reared, have been 
rought up too much in ease, ever to en- 
re what a man like that will sooner or 
iter bring you to,” he had told her. And 
ere was a humiliation keener than any 
he had vet felt in having it thus taken 
' r granted that the prospect of discom- 
fort and deprivation could foree her to 
terms. She guessed something of how 
bite the 
iad been 


her husband had been made t 
dust. And the mistake he 
ruilty of began to seem already expiated. 

So she had come away still undeter- 


mined as to the course she must take. 


) 
1 
I 


But now, as she sat here by herself, she 
faced the decision which pressed urgently 





ipon her. It was at once the easier and 
the more cruelly difficult that she had 
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] 


ceased to feel any resentment against her 


1usband. But at least it enabled her to 
yuut away all consideration for herself, 
ill self-pity, and to think only to the 
nd of his ultimate welfare. And the 
nore she dwelt upon it in her aching 
rain, the more clear it became that to 


aecept her father’s terms would save her 


usband from what was almost the cer 


tainty of humiliation and poverty 


As for herself—but she must not let 


that thought have any weight. Yet she 


‘ould not put it wholly from her mind. 
And presently — sh 
into her hands and gave way to uneon 
trollable tears. 

When at last she raised her head she 


realized that it was already evening. 


dropped her fac 


There were lights in the street and in 
other windows. She had a sharp twinge 
of uneasiness. What could be keeping 
her husband this time? Ile had said 
that he would probably be here upon her 
return. It was well after the hour when 
he might have expected her. And men had 
disappeared at such times as this—had 
disappeared forever. 

Perhaps he had been hurt by her evi- 
dent attitude toward him. She had com- 
mended herself because she had shed no 
But neither 
had she shown any kindness or compas- 
sion. And she flinched at the remem- 
brance now. She had thought only of 


tears, uttered no re proaches, 


herself, of how she had been and was 
And she had accused 


him of be ing eallous, 


vet to be affected 
of taking pleasure 
in her suffering. But perhaps his very 
semblanee of indifference, of hardness, 
had been designed to spare her; or at 
any rate that he might not seem to bid 
for pity. If only he would come, that 
she might give evidence of her own re- 
pentance and contrition, and might show 
the full measure of a love strong enough 
if need were. 

Her strained face and_ tear-swollen 
eves were turned toward the door as shi 


to renounce him 


sat in frightened waiting. Then she 
heard his key in the lock, and heard him 
come into the house. 

‘You are very late,” she said, with a 
break in her voice. 

‘Yes,” he answered. “T eame back 
onee and you were not here. So I went 
cut again. And I did not realize how far 
I had walked.” She saw that his clothing 
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as wet and mud-stained, and she set 
about putting coals on the fire 

‘You saw your father,” he said. It 
He had divined the 


erview and its outcome 


as not a questior 


After a time he spoke again. ~ lave 
me to believe that it will be best 

for vou to do as he wishes? Ile is quite 
right.” he went on, as she hesitated. 
‘Tle is justified in saying that such con- 
duct as mine absolves a woman from 
further fidelity I am not worth bearing 
disgrace for—disgrace and perhaps pov- 
erty And you must have no illusions 
to what it will be We shall be poor 
a way that vou have known nothing 
in vour earefully guarded life. You 
may be obli 
the daily drudgery of a sorry sort of home. 
There will be few pleasures. All our 
friends will probably fall away from us 


} 


ged to work, to work hard, at 


It is even possible that I may not be 
able to find anything to do. But that is 
t a contingeney to be seriously counted 
or long I have no doubt that | 
mmand work of some sort.” 

There was a certain pride in his say- 
ng@ it, and she felt it reflected within 
erself, as she looked at his strong, clean- 
limbed body. there in the big chair. He 
would stop at no form of labor. And his 
eatures haggard and drawn though 
they were—did net bespeak weakness. 


She threw out both hands in a gesture 


of angry disclaiming. “I am not so 
afraid of poverty and work and hardship. 
Y« ind my father and mother seem to 
think it the only thing that will influence 
mi You must have a very unflattering 
estimate of me I s ippose | can meet 

hat other women have met. L might 


prove to be less contemptibly the creature 


ise than you all imagine. But what 


f if vou ean believe that it is 
the thing I am considering. What if 
Vo ure give a anothe r chance, are allowed 


to go on, unhindered by anything from 
he past? Other men have—have made 
uur mistake, and have taken a new start, 
have retrieved it.” 
Ye 3. he agreed, 
The words were indifferent, devoid of 
nterest He had taken up the mateh- 


—- ite possibly hed 


hox again and was snapping it abstract- 
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edly. She did not repeat her for 
objection. Bending toward him, 
continued earnestly: 

‘T want you to believe, dear, that 
am trying to think, not of myself, 
of vou.” 

* Yes,” he told her. ‘I do believ 

*And beeause of that there are 
questions | have to ask you. If you e: 
to help me do what is best, you n 
answer them truthfully, without rese 
tion—and, above all, without regard 
any pain you may cause me. I have 
right to that, in order to act int 
gently. Will vou give me your promis 

He weighed the probabilities for a tin 
Then he assented. “1 dare say I do « 
you the truth—at any cost.” 

“ Yes,” she agreed, though with a sl 
dread of what it might be. “ I think 
do. And so, in the first place, I 
vou to tell me what your object was 
in taking the money.” 

‘I have already told you that,” 
reminded. “ I expected to get large a 
quick returns from the investment. | 
is the invariable story.” 


2 eee 


“ No,” she refused to aecept this 
the primary motive. “ No, that is n 
enough Why did you wish to ma 
that lh 
was debating whether or no he would 


large returns?” She could see 


consent to this probing of his ultimat 
intent. And she waited in keen s 
pense. “ You promised,” she reminded, 
at length. 

‘Very well,” he vielded with an evi 
dent reluetance that made her fear his 
next words. “T have purposely refrain 
from speaking of that, either to you or 





to your father. I did not care to ma 
a weak plea for sympathy. And it 
really no excuse whatsoever. You must 
not let it influence you in the slightest 
degree. It in no way alters the fact 
what I have done. And I only tell vo 
because you have the right to the fullest 
possible knowledge. My reason for mak 
ing the investment was that I wanted 
to provide for you better than I hav 
thus far been able to—I wanted to 
give you more the life to which you havi 
been accustomed, and which -you hav 
had to forego in marrving me against 
your father’s wishes.” 

“ Might 
vou not better have told me this before?” 


The tears rose in her eyes. 
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semblance ; 
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which eon 


the unreserved giving 


one’s help, one’s compal 101 


1 refused control 
hands toward her 
them held in his, 
into his arms, she 

there were yet some 
ver hie] tro to take her away. 
upon her “ Perhaps it is a mistake,” she breathed, 
tremblingly. “ Perhaps for your sake I 
should go VE 10 ‘ vou free. 
pretext, but, my ar, my ar I have tried 
temporiz to resolve i And I eannot. I cannot.” 
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mind; 
ho near “] the Shadowland. 
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The Burning of Babel 


BY UNA L. 


ABEL was a house in a field, not 
at all a beautiful house, but well 
loved, as some of the unbeautiful 

At one period of its history 

it had been a large, square summer- 


happily are. 


house with many unglazed windows, all 
of which were now blocked up with old 
sacks and other odds and ends, so that 
it was decidedly dark within. On the 
outside there were two ornaments, the 
name cut on the door-post—I cut it 
myself at the owner’s request, though 
and the 
padlock, which, though easier to pull off 


why they chose it I never knew 


than to unlock, was none the less re- 
garded as a protection. The furniture 
of the house consisted first of all of the 
stove, a small, closed thing of foreign 
origin, used in its far-off youth for some 
domestic purpose, but now in its old age 
discarded by the kitehen and fallen by 
right of annexation to the owners of 
Babel To them it, 
searcely safe, was a treasure; it could 
be heated quickly to a red heat, it wanted 


unlimited stoking, it burned anything, 


though perhaps 


and, under their manipulation, cooked 
anything—enterprising youth asked no 
more Besides the stove there was only 
a big case turned bottom upward, which 
served as a table when there was a 
plank put upon it, and as a chair when 
there was none. For other seats there 
was a bench which ran round the walls, 
vith a bunker beneath one part of it 
with a lid which had the peculiarity of 
arising and smiting the unwary if the 
unwary happened to sit on it near the 
hinge. High up there were shelves on 
which stood the personal property of the 
male owners of Babel—three bull’s-eye 
lanterns, a chopper, some candle ends, 
nails, gunpowder, shot, and other contra- 
band articles in tins. From hooks on 
the walls hung an old frying-pan, a big 
saucepan with a weak bottom, a little 
saucepan without a handle, and a few 
other domestic treasures, the property of 
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the youthful lady owner who was mis 
tress of the establishment and most sit 
uations in which she found herself. 

The house of Babel belonged to th 
four children of my friend Maitland; 
was virtually their own; in the summe1 
they spent long days there, their elders 
seldom inquiring what they did and 
never entering without invitation. Wher 
J visited Maitland I was honored wit] 
a good many invitations to Babel; I wa 
looked upon as a harmless eccentric 
and a handy earpenter—by the boys; and 
of Marjorv—Maria we always called her 

I am proud to say I have ever been 
close friend and eonfidant. 

It befell on a certain September day 
I well remember that I received one of 
these invitations to Babel. It was a 
invitation to lunch; it was given without 
explanation or visible reason, and it was 
for the next day, which was unusually 
long notice for Maria and her brothers, 
who generally gave a party when they 
had come into some unexpected food, and 
always gave it at once for fear the food 
should get eaten up before the guest ar- 
rived. At another time I might hav 
felt a little suspicious of this invitation; 
at this I did not. I was preoccupied and 
had reasons of my own for being glad of 
an engagement for to-morrow’s lunch. 

‘T s’pose.” the astute Maria remarked 
when I had aecepted without question 
- 3’pose somebody’s coming to lunch 
with mother who you don’t want to see. 
Is it Mrs. Armitage? I don’t like her 
myself, she’s got such a nose.” 

“Certainly not,” I said—and it was 
quite true; if was not so much Mrs. 
Armitage I did not want to see. 

Maria nodded. ne She’s coming,” she 
said, “and Constance too. 
didn’t know ? 


Perhaps you 
But vou can’t get out of 


coming to us; you’ve promised.” 

I told her somewhat haughtily that I 
had no idea of getting out of coming to 
And she not only believed me, 


them. 
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THE BURNING 





also decided that her first notion was 
and for some reason my engage- 
to Babel was not to be mentioned 
house. This annoyed me almost 
ich as that she should have imag- 
1 would naturally wish to be in if 
stance Armitage were coming. 
vas beeause Miss Armitage was 
that I did not wish to be in. 
ugh of course it did not really matter 
ther or not I met Constance that day; 
ild meet her plenty of times in the 
ire, | should have to get used to 
ie so, to thinking of her as some 
er man’s wife. Not that I had been 
the habit of thinking of her as my 
wife: I all along realized the ab- 
rdity of that; I am a poor man, one 
ho lives—more or less—by his pen, and 
she is Constance Armitage. But 
had been very sweet to me, very kind 
d sweet, and I had dreams—who has 
t? But last night I woke from them. 
| met Mrs. Armitage, dining somewhere 
th the Maitlands; an imposing lady 
is, not always very gracious to me. 
e was very gracious then, and took me 
ite into her confidence; she told me 
relieved she was about dear Con- 
tanee, she had been uns asy some time, 
he dear child had seemed unhappy, but 
was all settled at last. It was not 
to be generally known yet, but would 


e announced shortly. “It” was an un- 
lerstanding between Constance and a 


certain Ten-thousand-a-year who had for 


some time been paying her marked atten- 
ion. There was no engagement yet; I 
as not to think that and congratulate 
the parties or say anything publicly. 
Not a word had been breathed to any 
one except me, but I was such an old 
friend, I always showed such an _ in- 
terest in Constance, such an_ elder 
brother’s — almost a father’s interest, 
might she sav? She might, of course, 
though I might not necessarily be pleased 
to remember I was nearly forty—a youth- 
ful estimate, by the way, for Constance’s 
father, especially when you came to look 
at her mother. But I did not say any- 
thing so rude to Mrs. Armitage: I was 
most polite and very congratulatory. I 
said all the things I ought to have said 
to her, and afterward said all the things 
[ ought not to have said, but in the soli- 
tude of my own room. 
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I had some thought of leaving the 
Maitlands’ the next morning, but having 
only that day agreed to stay for some 
partridge driving next week, I could not 
very well do it, especially as I received 
no letter or telegram which might serve 
as an excuse. Fate decided I was to stay; 
after all, why not? Why give up the 
partridges because the sweetest girl in 
the world was going to do the wisest 
thing and marry a man suitable to her 
in age and income? So I stayed; it was 
much easier than answering questions 
or fabricating excuses. But seeing that 
Constance and Ten-thousand-a-year and 
Mrs. Armitage were lunching with the 
Maitlands, I decided that it would be 
preferable to lunch elsewhere, and when 
Babel offered I closed. But, thinking 
that the Maitlands, who underestimated 
the importance of child-engagements, 
might not think it adequate, I omitted to 
tell them to whom I had promised to go. 

The next day I left the house early, but 
I did not present myself at the hut in 
the field till one o’clock. I knew I should 
not be wanted before; when the hosts 
and hostess do the cooking an early guest 
is sometimes an inconvenience. When 
I arrived the feast—in Babel every meal 
was a feast and some of the snacks too 
the feast was in active preparation. The 
interior of the house was as hot as an 
oven, the proprietors all very busy, and 
the glowing stove showing to great ad- 
vantage in the semi-darkness. 

“You're late,” Tim, the youngest, said, 
severely: Tim’s face was dirtier than I 
ever remembered to have seen it; he 
looked as if he had been embracing the 
fuel with which he was feeding the 
omnivorous stove. 

“T’m sorry,” I answered, meekly. “1 
hope I haven’t kept you waiting; you 
don’t seem quite ready now.” 

“Tf vou’d come earlier, you could have 
helped cook,” he retorted. 

“Gentlemen, especially visitors, don’t 
cook,” Maria observed from the frying- 
pan, where she was cooking potatoes 
with the assistance of Francis. 

“We're just ready,” she went on, as 
she deftly turned a slice with a pointed 
stick. “You and Ted ean lay the cloth 


while you’re waiting; you will find the 


things in the basket.” 


We set the table, having first made 
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sure that the plank top was not liable 
to tip up by reason of improper balance. 
The setting did not take long; there were 
a very limited number of utensils to set 
upon the newspaper which served for a 
table-cloth—newspapers played a_ large 
part in the plenishing of Babel. 
ve had juite done, 


Before 
Francis, who had 
vone outside, ordered us out of the way. 

“Tm coming with the beans,” he 
shouted, and he came with them in the 
hig saucepan which had been boiling on 
i fire made outside in an enormous 
flower-pot, 

“ There’s no dish for them,” Tim an- 
nounced, without moving. 

“ Well, look sharp and find something,” 
Francis ordered, shifting the saucepan 
from one hand to the other. “ They’re 
iolly hot, I tell vou, and the bottom will 
be out if vou don’t be quick.” 

They would have been quick had they 
heen able to agree as to whether to have 
the beans in the saucepan lid or on the 
ever-useful newspaper. But they never 
could agree about anything quickly, and 
Maria being otherwise engaged, the point 

as not settled before the threatened 
cata trophe happened, and the bottom, 
and the beans with it, fell to the floor. 

“There now! That’s your fault!” 
Francis said. 

‘Mine!’ Tim eried, indignantly. “I 
like that! It’s Ted’s!” 

‘Tt’s nothing of the sort!” Ted vowed. 

I think he thought it Francis’, but I 
am not sure. Maria intervened here. 
Maria is alwavs business-like, nothing 
non-plusses her: if she were older, I 
sometimes think it would be worth while 
making love to her with a view to matri- 
MOLY 5 she would be the kind of wife to 
have when the pipes burst or the serv- 
ints leave in haste. She wastes no time 
in superfluous language, but turns to and 
Now she 


was not troubled by the question of who 


does what is most expedient. 


as to blame, nor did she suffer from 
the uncertainty I did—as to whether the 
accident would be judged to render the 
beans unfit for anything but guinea- 
pigs. She simply set to work to gather 
them off the floor into her pinafore. 
Seeing what she did, T, knowing T could 
not be wrong to follow her lead in this 
company, helped. By the time we had 
collected them the boys had settled their 


differences and lent a hand in washi) 
the recovered vegetables in a kettle 
water which was simmering on the sto 

After that we had lunch: I don’t 
member much about the menu exe 
that it was mixed and finished off wi 
pancakes, which, by Maria’s orders, ev: 
one cooked for himself. With not 
varying success, although, owing to t] 
wise arrangement of hers, the cooks 
their own failures and pretended t} 
liked them, which saved both gru 
bling and waste. After the pancakes 
cleared and washed up, and put away t 
guinea-pigs which had been let out 
eat up any beans which were left. 

‘We've not finished everything,” M 
ria observed, as she dried her hands 
the useful pinafore. “ There’s a litt 
tongue, a whole potato not cooked, 
well as the one the pigs ate part 
! have some cake and a few pear-drop 
big ones, besides a lot of sherbet—we ea: 
have afternoon tea by-and-by.” 

Francis assented, then said, “ No 
we'll make the whitewash. You’re going 
to help us whitewash, you know,” lh 
added to me. 

I was outside the house at the tim: 
smoking a peaceful pipe and sitting on 
a big flower-pot turned wrong way up. 
the brother flower-pot to the one in whic! 
the second fire had been made. They 
had both been lately moved from Maria’s 
garden, where they usually stood and 
where she and I sat to diseuss what shi 
” __ how to 
grow primroses, the probability of a fu 


ealled “interesting things 


ture life, why guinea-pigs’ hair comes 
off, why people love other people, and 
many other matters. Now from my 
Hlower-pot I heard the first news of the 
whitewashing and perceived the object of 
my invitation and the price of my lunch 

‘TI can’t whitewash,” I said. “TI don’t 
know how.” 

“Oh yes, vou can!” they eried, in 
chorus. “ You ean do it as well as we.” 

T thought that likely. “ That wouldn’t 
be munch good,” T observed. 

“Tt’s good enough for us, 
sured me. 

“Not for me.” T said. “It hurts my 
artistie soul to do ‘ that’ll-do’ work; also. 
T don’t particularly want to dress in 
whitewash to-day.” 

“Tt won’t hurt; you can pick it off 


” they as- 
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when it is dry,” Tim said, and Ted cast 
some aspersions on my clothes, also on 
people in general who come to lunch and 
then try to back out of the work after- 
ward. Francis said nothing, but having 
by this time replaced—more or less—the 
bottom of the big saucepan, he proceeded 
to put it on the stove and pour size 
into it. 

‘Isn’t there any other job you want 
done?” I asked. 

“ No,” Maria said, and I felt my case 
was hopeless with her against me. “ You 
must help us whitewash; we should get 
into such a row for doing it if we were 
found out—that is, we should be if we 
did it alone; but if you helped us, nurse 
couldn’t say anything, and father would- 
n’t say much.” 

The ingenuity of this idea showed its 
origin with Maria. 

“ Maria,” I said, “I am ashamed of 
you; there is a dodgyness in your pro- 
eedings which pains me; if you con- 
tinue in such courses, you will come to 
a bad end.” 

“Well, anyhow, you must help us 
whitewash,” was all she said. 

“ And if I don’t?’ I asked. 

“T shall go indoors and tell them where 
you are,” Maria answered. “I know you 
came to us because you didn’t want to 
see some one who was coming.” 

“Maria,” I said, “you are a little 


beast. I have long thought it; now I 
know. It is quite time you went to 


hoarding-school; I shall tell your mother 
I think so.” 

I do not know if she believed the 
threat; she did not seem troubled by it, 
only tried another line of attack. The 
house wanted whitewashing, she pleaded; 
it was very black. It certainly was, and 
always would be so long as the stove 
existed. It was the last chance of get- 
ting it done, the holidays were nearly 
over, the boys were soon going back 
to school, and she would be alone. It 
must be done somehow—I don’t quite 
remember why, but it sounded an es- 
sential when she urged it with pathetic 
eyes. Their father would not spare one 
of the men to do it for them, and of 
course no man was to be trusted in Babel. 
They would not be able to get permission 
to do it themselves, but, blessed by my 
company and assistance, the thing could 


be carried through. I always }y 
them; I was their friend—Maria h; 
little plaintive droop in her voice wh 
taken with her eyes, is irresistible. 

“Maria,” I said, “I still think 
are a little beast, but, as I remen 
that I have not got on my best cloth 
will help you.” 

So the whitewash was made, I be! 
quite incorrectly; Francis and Ted 
had a receipt, and. after a heated 
cussion, Maria declared for a nice bl] 
of the two. It was applied hot; Tin 
sisted that it must be, I think bee: 
he would then have an excuse for st 
the stove. We whitewashed walls, « 
ing, ourselves, and each other. I 
given the best (and stolen) brush, 
because I was guest than because it 
thought I should use it to the great 
advantage. The others used vari 
things. Maria, I remember, had a 
handful of hay tied up in a eloth 
fastened to a stick; with this her ex 
tion was wonderful and somewhat d 
gerous for her neighboring workmen. 

We were all busily at work, and 
inside of the house was very hot 
somewhat evil-smelling, when, above 
conversation of the workers, I ca ig] 
the distant sound of voices. 

“Maria,” I said, “I believe some o 
is coming.” 

‘Shut the door, Tim!” the lady 
dered. “ P’r’aps I had better get up 
see who it is.” 


Francis was for doing this, but shi 
would not let him. “ You’re so dirt 
if you’re caught,” she said, and slipped 
off her pinafore, rubbed face and hand 
on the inner side of it, and climbed « 
through the hole in the roof which wa 
kept for this purpose, presenting—mar 
vellous feminine!—a comparatively tid 
and quaint little figure. 

The way to reconnoitre from Babel 
to get out through the useful hole, li 
flat on the roof, and work your way 
to the highest point. From thence y 
ean see, without much chance of bei! 
seen, not only the paddock and orchar 
at hand, but also the kitchen-garden an 
the shrubbery path beyond the wal 
Maria followed this course now; the! 
her voice came down to us. 

“It’s father,” she said. “TI_ believ 


] 


he’s coming here. Clean your faces and 
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Yes, 


and Constance and 


ring in the pail. he’s coming. 
And Mrs. Armitage 
me one else! Sim, quick, the board at 
he back! You can get out!” 

One forgives Maria much; in a pinch 
fail. She had declared that 
she wanted my assistance with the white- 


she does not 


ashing to give legality to the proceed- 
- but now, when discovery by the per- 
sons I had admitted to 
avoid threatened, 
everything. 


wanting to 
be- 
extraordi- 
inherent the 
I had done my best to fulfil my 
part of the contract; she would fulfil hers 


not 
she put my 


The re 


j istice 


{ scape 


re is an 


nary generous in 


young. 
and keep my presence hidden from the 
suests I did not want to meet. 

a Th hoard at the back !” she said, ¢ 
she let herself through the 
the débris the boys were hastily 
clearing away. 

The house 
not only 
loose, but 


is 
drop roof 


among 


had a convenient back way; 
was a piece of the planking 
a corresponding exit had been 
the behind; could 
asily escape to a rough pasture-field at 
the back. Maria and the boys did some- 
times find it necessary to so escape. That 
they did not; the whitewash would 
ke Ss likely to be discovered if they 
tood by the house and trusted to their 
wits and Maria’s innocent face. It was 
not they but | that day; 
and I felt no compunction in doing it; if 
trouble befell could 
make it all tea-time. 
On the spur of fled from 
before Mrs. Armitage the prophet 
Jezebel: I felt I could not 
Ten-thousand-a-year and 
the 
then. 
slipped out 


made in fence one 


day 
} 


be 


W ho escaped 


the whitewashers, I 
right for them at 
the moment | 
as 
hefor 


he r 


face 
and Con- 
whitewash 


So, 


stance from among or 


anywhere else just coatless 
hatless. I] a 
little way down the pasture-field, keeping 
close under the fence for cover. 
the other side 
Maria was right; they were approaching 
Babel, I 
From seraps of talk that reached me it 
almost seemed as if it might be Con- 
stance. I could hear her clear voice 
quite plainly, and the sound of it—fool 
that I was—made my middle-aged pulses 
quicken. 

“ Look here, my friend,” I told myself, 
“if you are this kind of ass, you would 
be better on the other side of the field.” 


and and went 


From came voices; 


wondered at whose instigation. 
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But 1 could not well get there 
without crossing the open, and though 
[ might not 
So | did not 
steps 


very 


be seen doing it, I might. 
try. 
till I came to where there 
was a knot-hole in the fenee. I had an 
interest in Constance, a fatherly interest 
in 


I went quietly back 
0 my 


happy she looked now it 
was all settled satisfactorily with Ten- 
put my eye to the 
She did not look so 
indeed, I must own she look- 
ed both tired and pale, not at all at her 
best. And 
(who was showing signs of being bored 
the visit to Babel) interrupted her 
conversation with Maria, betrayed 
what almost be called petulance. 
I caught my own name in the conversa- 
tion Maria, he 
but did not stop. 

“ Mr. 
and 
and 


seeing how 


thousand-a-year. I] 


hole and saw her. 


very happy; 
when Ten-thousand-a-year 
bv 
she 
might 
with which interrupted 
here 
with your carpentering 
he ?”” 
imbecile 
it, but 


Fenton sometimes 


helps 


comes 
you 
things, doesn’t 


It 


satisfaction 


Constance was 
of me to feel 
I did, though 


asking. was 
any in 


I might have remembered the sympathy 


and ready interest she always showed in 
the trivial of children 
some silly grown-ups too. She showed 
that interest now when Maria told of 
what I did at Babel and when I came 
there—with the present occasion omitted. 

If IT wanted a testimonial, I think I 
should apply to Maria. I blushed in 
retreat behind the fence as I heard 
picture she presented of me. But I 
to say I did away. I 
eve to the 
Constanee’s face. 

“ But 
the 


tage’s 


concerns and 


my 
the 
am 
ashamed 
kept 


> sg ro 


not 2g 


my knot-hole and 


on 
to show 
your house?” Mrs. Armi- 
interrupted—I never knew 
before that she had great enthusiasm for 


are going 


of 


voice 


you not us 


inside 


places neither clean nor picturesque. 

The owners had no particular enthu- 
siasm to show her this one now; the boys 
would have betrayed the 
of such a request, but Maria assented 
just as if there was no contraband white- 


inconvenience 


wash all over the interior. 

“If you would like to see it,” she said. 
“Tt is in rather a muddle; we’re spring 
cleaning; we generally do before the boys 
go back to school.” 

She even went a step toward the house 


as if to open the door. The largest ves- 

















sel of whitewash was behind it, so that 
it could not be opened wide enough to 
admit any one much bigger than Maria. 
If I know my friend, she did not serious- 
ly contemplate trying to open it to admit 
Mrs. Armitage, unless pressed a good 
deal more. But Tim had less nerve; he 
clutched at Constance’s dress—and left 
a white handprint on the light fabric. 

“Don’t let °em go!” he whispered, in a 
loud aside. “ Make father clear out!” 

And Constanee, dear girl, made them 
clear out. “If you are spring cleaning,” 
she said, “ we won’t bother you; show us 
your gardens instead.” 

The whole party moved off toward the 
gardens. But not before Constance 
came quite close to the knot-hole; she 
had looked in that direction once or 
twice before; for one paralyzing moment 
1 thought she had seen me. But I was 
mistaken: when in a casual manner she 
approached, her attention was on some- 
thing else. The saucepan of partly used 
size, which stood on a box by the fence, 
had been forgotten, and Maria had just 
in time thrown my coat over it to cover 
it. The coat concealed the pot and its 
contents completely and told no tales; 
it was huddled together and might have 
been any one’s coat; I should hardly 
have known it as my own. Constance 
certainly would not when she, by acci- 
dent, put her hand on it as she passed 
close by—a bare left hand, where there 
vere no rings at all. But the touch of 
the hand and its ringlessness set my 
pulses going again. 

I was a fool! I was a hundred times 
a fool! Of course she wore no ring yet; 
len-thousand-a-vear and she were not 
formally engaged. Of course she might 
touch the coat by chance; she would 


think it Francis’ coat, a gardener’s, any 


ne’s 1 was an old fool, a million 
times one. I went down the pasture-field 


iO a littie coppice he yond, where I spent 
1 had hour with myself. 

The party on the other side of the 
fenee, I afterward heard, divided. Mrs. 
Armitage and Maitland went back to 
the house. The Armitages were staying 
on after the rest of the guests d parted ; 
Ten-thousand-a-vear, of course, remained 
too. He and Constance went together 
to see the gardens, and the children went 


vith them, the whole lot. Constance 
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was always fond of children, and Ten 
thousand-a-year does not seem to have 
heen able to get rid of them, althoug! 
there is reason to think that he tried. 
This I did not know till afterward 
At the time I knew nothing except that 
| was a middle-aged fool, and that tl} 


only woman in the world was going to 


marry an eligible young Ten-thousand 
a-vear—which was very sensible of her. 

The coppice at the bottom of th: 
pasture-field was small; but as I could 
not well leave its shelter and strike across 
country hatless, eoatless, and adorned 
with whitewash, I put up with its con 
fines. It was also very thick, one could 
really see nothing from it; owing to this 
and te my own preoccupation I did not 
see a cloud of smoke which rose from 
Babel so early as I otherwise might. In- 
deed, I did not see it till well on in the 
afternoon, when, my mind somewhat re- 
adjusted, I left its shelter. My intention 
was to go to Babel, recover hat and coat, 
and return to the house, from which in 
my ignorance I judged the guests would 
be gone by how. 

Babel lay in a hollow with several 
trees screening it; one could not see the 
building itself till one was well up the 
pasture-field. gut no sooner had I left 
the shelter of the coppice than | per- 
ceived smoke coming from where it lay 

a great deal of smoke even for Babel— 
and, owing to the owners’ stoking, they 
“ They 
must be stoking to some purpose,” I 
thought, and concluded that for reasons 
of their own they had decided to apply 
the whitewash boiling. Just then I 
topped the rise and saw the explanation. 
Below, beyond the boundary fence, was 


did have good smokes there. 


the old place, and from one side of it, 
the side where the stove was, a tongue 
of flame was shooting upward. Smoke 
poured from the hole in the roof, and 
I could now see that the whole place 
was on fire. 

The children! The boys; Maria! 
For an instant the thought gripped me; 
next instant I laughed at myself.” Noth- 
ing could have befallen them, to escape 
from Bahel was so ridiculously easy; in 
fact, not to eseape was practically im- 
possible. The fire must have broken out 
after they left, which was no doubt as 
well, else they would have been here 
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trying to save some of their property 
and getting themselves burned in the 
process, Still, in spite of this assurance 
I hastened to the building, ealling them 
as I went. But no one answered; there 
was no one there. 

Nothing on earth could save it now, 
I saw that before I had vaulted the 
fence; even if water and help had been 
handy, which they were not, the old 
building must inevitably have burned it- 
self out. For a minute I stood in front 
of it, looking at it. There would be real 
grief for the going of Babel; no new 
building which might be given in its 
stead would quite replace this; the own- 
ers themselves could never put into an- 
other what had been in the old. The new 
might be a carpenter’s shed, a workshop, 
a garden parlor, a superior place; there 
might be a bench or a lathe or a dark 
room, the amusements and occupations 
of eager youth, but the old play would 
be ended; the children would not play 
here again. I somehow felt old and 
lonely as I stood before the poor old 
place, an old and lonely man. 

“Oh!” a voice behind me_ gasped. 
“Oh! It’s on fire!” 

A particularly obvious remark when 
you come to think of it, but it did not 
strike me that way, for the voice that 
uttered it was that of Constance Armi- 
tage. I turned sharply, and for a mo- 
ment we stood looking at each other. 

I do not know for what reason she had 
come back here, nor on what excuse, 
though my acquaintance with Maria 
leads me to imagine the last trifle would 
present no difficulty to her sex. I only 
know that she was there and I was there, 
and she did not say that she found that 
fact surprising. After her exclamation 
anent the fire we stood and looked at 
each other for an appreciable length of 
time and, speaking for myself, to the 
complete forgetting of the fire. I can- 
not say how long we should have done 
this: we were saved from the difficulty of 
ending it by a queer little sound which 
came from within the burning building. 

Constance’s eyes dilated. “What is 
it?” she said, moving a step nearer. 

“The guinea-pigs!” I exclaimed, as a 


recognition of it flashed across me. 
“Maria has left the guinea-pigs there!” 


“Oh, poor little things!” Constance 


cried, clasping her hands pitifully; b 
the pity very quickly left her fac 
‘You are not going for them!” she ex 
claimed. “You shall not! Oh, y 
must not! You shall not do it!” 

We could not let the poor little beast 
be roasted alive; I told her so, and sh 
being very tender-hearted, did not co: 
tradict. But she caught me by the sleey 
and repeated, “ You cannot go!” 

I think I advised her not to be silly 
and explained that the guinea-pigs wer 
Maria’s. “They used to belong to her 
cousin,” I said, “the boy that died, yo 
know; it would break her heart to hay 
this happen to them. Let go. There’ 
not a serap of danger!” 

She held the faster. “ The roof might 
fall in,” she said, rather breathless]; 
“Tt must fall soon; it might fall an 
minute. If it did 

She did not say what would happei 
then; she broke off. But I know som 
thing that very nearly happened whe 


she said it—when her face was close 
mine in a smother of smoke, when her 
two hands held me and her breath was 
on me. But it did not; I pulled myself 
free in time and went into Babel. |] 
remember thinking that it would be bet 
ter for Ten-thousand-a-year if she went 
away before I came out again. I may 
even have been idiot enough to thi 
it would be no great matter to me, i! 
he did go away, if the roof fell in be- 
fore 1 came out. 

It did not, at least not with inconve- 
nient completeness. A bit over the stove, 
where the fire had begun, collapsed bi 
fore I was quite clear of the place, but 
it did not touch me. The only thing 
that did was an unpleasantly hot frying 
pan, which fell on my hand. I eursed 
Maria’s orderliness, which had hung it 
on the nail from which it had fallen, 
and felt around in the smoke for the 
guinea-pigs’ hutch. It was on the seat 
just under the shelf where the gunpowder- 
tin stood. Poor pigs! their end might 
have heen dramatic, but as .it was, I 
picked up the hntch and carried them, 
still shrieking, into the air. 

Constance was still there. 

Her face was white and strained—as 
if this were some heroic deed and that 
behind were almost certain death. “ Are 
you hurt?” she asked; she breathed it, I 
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I den’t remember to have heard 
No.” IT said, and I clasped the hutch 
otherwise undoubtedly |! should 
clasped her. 
Thank God!” she muttered. ~s 
eht the roof 
Iler voice tailed away and she swayed 


r feet. | dropped the hutch pre- 


sly—I was bound to prevent her 
falling. 
Che guinea-pigs—their nerves had evi- 
ly gone to pieces—shrieked aloud 
ht. 


‘Oh, vou've hurt them!” she said, 

‘ine a wonderful recovery without 
» from me. 

‘No, I haven’t,” I retorted, and I 

tied on the ground and took the lit- 

asts out of their hutch. On th 

1 the best thing for a 

aged fool to do in the cireum- 


iT seemec 


ces. I did not hurry over it. I 
ght: “Now is your time to go, 
ng oman, or to make polite con- 

ersation, or do something. If you 
nt 


She did not. 

“Won't vou sit down?” IT said. I 

licated one of the two flower-pots, and 

ned the other over and sat on it my- 

1 good way otf; it seemed safer. 

There followed a pause, in which one 
ight presume she was recovering from 
er recent shock, but which had some 
ggestion of waiting for what was going 
» be said. I defy any one to say nothing 

such eireumstances. 

‘T fear that I shall behave like a ead,” 
I remarked, impersonally, at last. “ Yes, 
bviously I shall do it Will you let me 
ithout interruption ?” 

‘Tf you like.” she answered, in a 
small, tired voice 

‘Well,” I said, impersonally, “as you 
robably knew all about it long ago, I 
lon’t see that it much matters saying 
that I love you. Don’t think I pretend 
to econelude you love me. There is no 
arthly reason why you should do any- 
» foolish. And, anyhow,” I went 
more quickly, for she made a sound 


ng 
Imost as if she were going to interrupt 
“anyhow, marriage not being a mat- 
ter of to-day and to-morrow and the 
honeymoon only, but for ever and ever, it 
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s no doubt a very good thing you should- 
n't love me Love’s go a long 
vay, out beyond romance and even be- 
vond the big troubles, into the trivial 
every-day of existenece—a deuce of a 


got To 


long way it would have to go, and there 
wouldn’t be much income to help it. 
But 

L was guilty of turning toward her 
here. “I’m awfully sorry,” I blurted 
out, as I looked away again quickly. “I 
ught not have said it. I know about 
the other man. I’m glad you’ve accepted 
him if it ‘ll make you happy 

“But I haven’t!” she eried. 

‘You haven’t? But your mother 

I know,” she said, rather confusedly ; 

‘at least I think I mean she wanted— 
Oh, you 


are stupid!” 

Undoubtedly I was, but then the age 
of miracles is past, and she had youth 
and beauty and wealth, everything, and 
there was no sane or sound reason why 
she should marry such a man as me. 
Moreover, had not her mother confi- 
dentially told me about the other man? 
Still, undoubtedly I was stupid, I own 
it; but I made up for it. Yes, on the 
whole, I think I made up for it then. 


When Maria and the boys, from some 
distant spot, discovered the burning 
Babel and came _ helter-skelter to the 
scene, the flower-pots had gravitated a 
good deal nearer together, and the for- 
gotten guinea-pigs were cating to reple- 
tion of fallen fruit under distant apple 
trees. The boys were much disgusted 
with my remissness in not notifying 
them of the fire, also with the want of 
interest in it which they considered my 
position indicated. sut Maria forgave 
me. 

‘Tle saved my guinea-pigs,” she de- 
clared, again and again, as if that wiped 
out all seores. “Tle saved my guinea- 
pigs,’ we heard her high young voice tell- 
ing Mrs. Armitage. ‘“ He rushed into the 
fire and saved them! It must have been 
awful dangerous; his hands got burnt 
and his shirt got burnt, and he was all 
covered in smoke and black. Constance 
was rather black too, her frock and her 
face both, but I don’t think ske went in; 
perhaps it came off Sim—” 

Perhaps it did. 
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In The Earth Beneath 


BY WILLIAM GILMORE BEYMER 


HERE were no thrills. As we 
strolled up the inelined bridge into 
the tipple I felt for a moment that 
I should be looking back at the sunlit 
hills and the poplar trees swaying in the 
wind, at the dome of the sky and the 
thin, pale little clouds that were pasted 
to it; I felt that I ought to hear a bird- 
song, and that somewhere about the edge 
of the shaft mouth there should be a 
little blue flower that I would glimpse 
as we descended into “the bowels of 
the earth.” And I was to look at all 
these things and think solemnly that 
perhaps it was for the last time, be- 
cause I was going down into a coal 
mine, where black damp and_ back 
draught and fire - damp, slate falls and 
“explosions,” made it just possible that 
I would never see any of those open-air 
things again. I know now that I must 
have read somewhere of some one who 
had had such gloomy thoughts, and I 
had instantly felt that I too would feel 
so, if ever I was in the same place. I 
never thought of them except for a mo- 
mentary disappointment to find that I 
could not 
The tipple, a crude shed perched upon 
a multitude of stilts, swayed and clat- 
tered with the shunted, switeched-about 
cars; we stood in a twilight of coal dust 
that was banded and barred from side to 
side by mote-filled sunbeams from wall 
eracks and dust-enerusted window-panes. 
All about us eddied small cars, ponderous 
in their weight and thickness, clumsy, 
awkward little cars, with their four 
wheels set close together under their 
big-bellied bodies oddly suggestive of 
dirty baby elephants with their feet 
bunched under them. Cars everywhere. 
Outside the tipple, a score of them, ecrip- 
pled and convalescent, all being patch- 
ed or having been patched with conspicu- 
ously clean planks or a bright new wheel 
or two. At the farther end, glaringly 
bright in the morning sunlight, like a 
high-keyed painting in a black frame, 


was a vision of a distant slate dun 
along whose sharp crest a ridiculous 

houette mule was dragging a silhouet 
Within the tip; 
swarms of ears that seemed never sti 


pre wession of cars. 


ears that charged down grades and 
ended suddenly to violently spill th 
contents, clattering, down a chute; tl 
switched themselves on to other tra 
and came rattling back to bump roug 
ly into a row of their waiting felloy 
Cars coming up and ears going dow 
all noise, all motion, all life that caug 
our attention was instantly seen to 
ears. And with every move they 
shook out little clouds of coal dust th: 
thickened the air into a murky gloo: 


through which the bright sky betwee: 


the interlacing beams overhead looke: 
dingy and brown. 

The mouth of the shaft, which I had 
in some way preconceived to be a square 
hole level with the ground, at whos 
black edge I might stand and peer down 
eerily, was no more a mouth than is an 
elevator entrance; and the eage, instead 
of the diving-bell affair of my faney, was 
half-brother to any staid freight hoist 
The shaft mouth was a double-barrelled 
coneern, up one side came loaded ears, 
down the other descended the ears to be 
refilled. 

There was a pause in the succession 
of cars that had been coming to the sur 
face four to the minute, and we took 
the place of the last one on the plat- 
form of the cage. The guide nodded; 
a young man grinned maliciously at us, 
and then blew viciously into a speaking 
tube; I had heard him told to signal 
“easy”; had I not seen the grin | 
might be willing to believe that he just 
forgot. For an instant we hung poised, 
then—there was no jar, no gliding start 
gradually increasing in velocity; ther 
was an instantaneous drop. There was 
light, then darkness, and there was th 
bottom—on which we landed with th 
lightness of the proverbial thistle-down. 
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| was immensely surprised—I felt 
ated; I should have been told that 
were to start and stop so quickly, 
I would have felt emotions, sensa- 
s—gained impressions to tell about 
We “fell” three hundred and six- 
five feet in eight seconds, and that 
falling fast. The motion was not in 
respect that of an elevator: it was 
fall—without fear. I was half exas- 
erated to find that I was as unim- 
ressed as though I had just come down 
he cellar stairs. 
{il about us were more cars, monoto- 
is rows upon rows of them stretching 
» and down the four tracks in dim-seen 
perspective vanishing away into utter 
irk. Where we stood it was like a big 
amp warehouse, at night, disappoint- 
ngly prosaic with its electric lights, and 
ts width and _ height. 
damp-sme lling breeze, that sucked past us 


A strong, steady, 


nd up the shaft, bore the only promise of 
better things. A couple of men who were 
ving helpful shoves to too heavily loaded 
cars eyed us with curiosity; one man was 
constantly writing figures on a_black- 
board like a stoek-broker’s: the white 
chalk-marks almost glared by contrast 
with the gloom; it was all very monotonous 
and methodical. We walked away, and 
after a short distance the four tracks be- 
came two, the roof lowered sharply, the 
electric lights spaced to rarities, and 
then, abruptly, we came to a whitewashed 
partition, set edge on, that made of the 
passageway two diverging tunnels, and I 
felt that I had come to the mine at last. 
There was a bench at one side of the 
track, and we sat down and _ waited. 
The sound of the contact of the shunted 
‘ars at the foot of the shaft came to us 
faintly, exhausted by its effort to stem 
the tide of the outflowing air. There 
vas something immutable about the 
steady sweep of the current that filled the 
entry from side to side, from roof to 
hottom. Its constant passing made of it 
a presence as of a spirit that was going 
by us in the dark: it was the ghost of 
the summer wind on the hills outside. 
And now there came a new sound, a 
rumbling, bumping, clattering sound. 
We walked back a few yards to the 
branching off of the entry. A train of 
mine cars came trundling by—a seem- 
ingly endless procession of them; at the 
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last, propelling the whole train, a motor, 
a heavy, low-browed, powerful motor 
without grace or comeliness, but with an 
immense amount of push; it had an air 
of having its head down, shoving with 
its shoulders and getting no fun out of 
it. A man sat perched on the end of the 
motor and twisted at its steering-gear; 
from a tin lamp like a miniature coffee- 
pot that he wore on the front of his cap 
there floated back a small streamer of 
flame and greasy smoke. 

“Comin’ in soon with another trip, 
Bill?” the guide called. The man nod- 
ded and went by without looking back. 
We turned to the bench again and wait- 
ed. Presently the train came back, a 
train of “empties” this time; and when 
the motor was even with us it stopped 
and we climbed aboard. It had a small 
cockpit at the back, in which we put 
our feet as we sat on the fifteen-inch- 
thick sides. We bowed our heads for- 
ward uncomfortably, the motor started 
with a great buzzing and humming and 
much sputtering of bright blue sparks; 
then, gaining momentum on the down 
grade, we went rumbling into the end- 
lessness of winding tunnels and a great 
gloom. 

I became as two men. I was the man 
who had ‘lived in the world of every day, 
with the commonplace sights and sounds 
of the life you know and live. I was the 
Stranger who had stolen upon him in the 
dark at the tunnel’s diverging ways, and 
had linked himself to the other man of 
me and foreed him to see with his soul 
and with his strange, staring eyes. Coal 
mine, coal mine, coal mine. I am riding 
on a grimy, greasy motor, which is push- 
ing empty cars into a mine to be reload- 
ed by men who work in this place day 
after day; there is nothing unusual in 
this—twenty times a day do these men 
do this thing; this is a mere ecommon- 
place, a view of other men earning a 
livelihood by working in a mine. What 
a dreamer is this Stranger—this fool! 

I am the Stranger to whom this is the 
Underground—the world of faney and 
imagery, of mystery and wonder—and 
fear; to whom this never-changing dark 
is as water pressing on him, palpable as 
to a diver in the depths of the sea; 
whose ears hear only the thick silence, or 
the whispers of the steady, gliding wind 
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that has in it words and meaning: a 
story of wrongs and of wanderings; of 
how it was snatched out of the sunshine 
and forced down into these endless ways, 
and how it was driven on and on through 
the dark, turned by impenetrable doors, 
poisoned by gases, devoured by men and 
beasts; and ‘how it struggled on and at 
last: found the outlet and now was rush 
ing, irresistible, back to the light and 
the open under the sky. 

The motor grinds and hums, and the 
ears up forward in the dark clatter and 
clash together and rattle over’ the 
switches and crunch the spilled blocks 
of coal. The guide is shouting, “ Bad 
slate fall here—those are pit-posts or 
‘shores’.” The roof had given way at 
the intersection of another heading; 
countless posts bracing up the roof were 
on both sides; it seemed vast after the 
tunnel-like entry 

I am the Stranger, who stares at a cav 
ern, roofed only by wavering shadows, 
aisled and niched and naved into a crude 
cathedral by a forest of gaunt, naked 
tree trunks, peopled by imagined spirits 
of the men who might have died there 
under the fall. 

But a moment, and then the close 
pressing walls and the low uneven roof 
of the tunnel again, where the flare of 
the lamps surrounds us with a pale fog 
of light that catches in dull sparkles on 
rough - hewn walls. Long, unbroken 
reaches of this same dingy wall; spaces 
where 3 the Stranger, seem to feel bound 
in the black net of these miles of jone- 
ly workings—each heading a strand, 
each room a knot. 

Spaces where the roof comes so low 
that it seems to be giving up the weary 
task of upbearing the tons of rock and 
earth, sod and trees, and the homes of 
men outside. Here and there facings 
turn sharply off, their square openings 
hung with a velvet curtain of empty 
dark; men, waiting for us to pass, stand 
in some of them, each crowned with a 
halo of misty light, each with a strangely 
black face from which the eyeballs gleam 
unnaturally white. Once, a mule with a 
grim, long face and slowly waving ears; 
he looked a pantomime mule, all head 
and fore legs cut off oddly behind by 
the dark; somewhere back of him there 
was the clanking of an unseen chain. 


On and on, and ever and ever doy 
ward through the riven earth, past sa 
ties—small cells cut into the solid wa 
in which a man might stand during 
passing of a train. They were whit 
washed to make them discernible in 
dark; shallow, open  sepulchres — th 
seemed, In one stood a miner: 
had set his lamp on the floor, and 
looked like an ebony saint in a niel 
at whose feet a candle had been light 
by the devout. On and on past gr 
oak doors placed across the way to tu 
the air at right angles down s 
facing; they shut behind us, pondero 
ly, with a deep solemn bo-o-om; th 
was a note of finality about the sh 
ting of these doors—it was a sligi 
chilling sound. 

And so, on and on, past the same si 
of thing time after time, until familia: 
ity crept in and drew a gauzy film 
forgetfulness over the memory of t! 
sunlight and the green earth outside. | 
seemed not so strange to ride tl 
through the dark. And at last 
stopped, and got down, and trudged aw: 
on a ecross-track where the motor co 


not go. 
| 


Al 


together to force us to recognize tl 


things inanimate seemed band 


they were real, not part of a scen 
which we might point and look, and 
away well pleased. This was reality, this 
now was the life. 

As we stumbled along in the gloor 
over the ties, as we slipped into the hoot 
trodden mire between, as we trippe: 
against blocks of coal—bent almost do 
ble to avoid the low roof—small voices 
called insistently to us, “This way th 
men of the mine must go—day after day 
day after day.” And we heard, and be 
gan at last to know. 

The light of the safety-lamps, after 
the genial flaring of the open torch th 
we had left behind, was a pale dispassion 
ate thing—no longer than the flame 
a match. The darkness encroached; 
seemed a thing alive—alive and ver 
real; it dogged our heels, it stole in be 
tween us and the walls, and followe: 
close at either hand. Now we knew how 
loudly bad hummed the motor; with its 
sound taken away the silence leaped out 
and became almost a visual thing, broke: 
only by our shuffling footfalls, the slip 
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ping of dislodged fragments from the 
walls, and the slow, solemn plash of drip- 
ping water in the pools on either side. 
A turn to the right—was it north or 
west /—then a turn to the left—east or 
south? where had we made the last turn, 
where—which way? Confusion? It was 
the helplessness of the blind in a push- 
ing, heedless throng. 

We plodded on; I felt I could never 
straighten my back again. 

“Eight butt; they are working here.” 

Me Ih again human beings, good to see 
after the lonely chambers of the dark. 
There seemed a colony of them; the air 
was full of the sounds that meant ac- 
tion, life, men. There were lights here 
and there down the length of the butt, 
shadowy figures moving back and forth. 


The butt was like a long corridor with 
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rooms on only one side; of some the doors 
seemed shut—it was but the darkness 
of an untenanted room; in others could 
be seen men, far back, working in a 
soft haze of light. From up and down 
the line came the sound of tiny tap- 
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pings, as from a small army of woodpe: 
ers overtaken by the dark and still h 
gry—it was the picks of the miners d 
ging against the fae of the coal. 

We went into one room No. 5 
from which there came a wild, unh 
noise like a theatrical wind-machine 
reckless hands; it howled with ons 
vering, sorrowful note, and with a stea 
deep voice it ground and ground. \\ 
hurried forward to see what this thi 
called a cutting-machine might be. 
the far end of the room, whose twent 
one-foot width seemed wide indeed, 
came upon two men and the machi: 
We had come to one of the fountai 
heads, a source, of the steady stream 
coal that had been flowing past us all tl 
day. The machine that was tappi 
this spring attained its greatest prop: 
tions in its voic 
it was moderat 
long, quite narro 
and very low. O 
top of a framewor 
an electric motor 
ran forward an 
back; underneat! 
was a chain, set 
horizontal, but ai 
inch or two clear 
the floor level; o1 
the outer edge 
this chain were bits 
or teeth of steel 


claws. The chai 
revolved on tw 

sprockets, the larger 
in front; the claws 
ground into the sur 
face of the coal, 
with a cutting edg 
three and a_ half 
feet wide. The mo 
tor advanced t h¢ 


claws until the coal! 


had been undere 


DAY AFTER Day six feet, then back- 


ed out, the machin 
was stopped, th: 
noise ceased, and the two men slid 
over a few feet and continued to cut 
We sat down to watch. 
The air was dense with fine sifting 
coal-dust; it tasted of coal when we 


breathed. The lamps and torches dif- 


shaped like tiger 
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d their light as though under water; down in big blocks 





ss-fronted tank: there were a few high very pleased; they 
vhts, a few pale 
hes of lighter 
and all the 
was gray-green 
dow, vague and 
range. Presently 
men nodded to 
_and dragged the 
whine away; they 
ad compl ted their 
rk in this room 
[wo other men 
eame in. One ecar- 
ried a  moderate- 
sized brace on 
vhich there was a 
prodigious auger 
eight feet long; he 
vegan to drill at the 
sic of the face, 
half-way to the 
roof, and with an 
ipward slant. It 
as very hard work, 
but at last done 
drilled back as far 


as the cut extended. 
In the hol they 
placed three sticks 
of carbonite, tamp- 
ed it in with clay. 
lighted the fuse, 
and we all ran. 
Out in the butt, 
around the corners 





from the entrance 

we waited. Ther 

was a blast of hot > 
wind that flung niall 
against us the noise HA 
ot the explosion 
not the mutiled, 

colorless sound fol- e 


lowed by the falling, ue 
sliding coal the 
sound that I had He LOOKED LIKE AN EBONY SAINT IN A NICHE 


been braced for 
but an angry, snap- 
py bang, very short, very sharp: then rinthal turnings; 
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surprise. We all ran in again, through museular—more of 






that glistened in the 


whole effect reminded me of a diver light. One eccrner was dented in. That 
I had once seen “exhibiting” in a was all. The Hungarian miners were 


all but capered with 
delight, erying, 
* Gooda sho-o-ot,” 
again and = again, 
the purport being 
that more had fall- 
en than they had 
hoped that ther 
would not be need 
for much pick-work. 

It was the “ tight 
shot ” that we had 
seen fired; the 
‘butt shot ” a 
slighter charge 
would be set in the 
other corner, and 
would bring down 
the loosened bal 
ance of the under- 
eut coal. This 
meant that for each 
cut there would fall 
some seven hun- 
dred and twenty 
cubie feet of coal 
twelve of the little 
ears twenty or 
twenty - two tons. 
Miner’s ethies de- 
mand that each cut 
shall be cleared 
away, quite, with- 
in the next twenty- 
four hours truly 
a man’s work. As 
we turned ont into 
the butt again we 
heard the first shov- 
elfuls of the twenty 
two tons fall clat 
tering into th« 
empty car. 

Then more of th: 
rough uneven ties; 
more mire; more of 
the back-breaking 
forward bend at the 
hips; gloom; laby- 

the same monotonous 


deathly silence. It made me jump with plodding that becomes mental as well as 


the miner’s mine. And 


the pungent smoke and the dry, brown’ then we come to a sign, plainly lettered, 
dust. <A third of the face was down, “ Beyond here, no open lights allowed.” 
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' It brought the same faint catch at the 
heart that marks the passing of the first 
lonely cross at the side of an unsafe 
trail 

“ Gas?” I ask. 

“ Maybe.” 

There came upon me a tenseness, a 
mental sharpness that had not been there 
hefore—as though I had drawn from its 
scabbard a keen polished blade. I walked 
with a new step, alert, to repel an ad- 
versary who might leap upon me in the 
dark. There was the animal instinet to 
sniff, to get scent of the danger. 

“You can’t smell it or taste it: watch 
the flame of the lamp—if it draws up to- 
ward the top there is gas.” I watched 
t narrowly; there was not a quiver, it 
burned with an unwavering, confident 
air. 

It was all one long, straight, unbroken 
tunnel now, but downward, always down 
vard. We heard the steady tap-tapping 
of a pick, and we hurried, unconscious- 


lv, as though to see something new and 


strange. There was the same pale f 
of light, the same tiny yellow point 
flame, and there was one man, patient 
chipping away at the face of the coa 
This, then, was the outpost; here w; 
‘farthest north.” With each pic 
stroke we were advancing into the 
tried earth—strange country, in whi 
we felt the nearer presence of God. 
Small hissings came from here a 
there within the walls. I have read 
some book of snakes in the bottom 
an old well hissing warnings to one a 
other of the presence of an intruder 


was like that, as though preparing t 


strike. And yet there was no gas out 


the mine; I ceaselessly watched the lam) 


flame: no change. 
After a time the man laid down h 


pick and began drilling with one of th 


long augers; after he had drilled in ty 


or three feet he began to whistle throug! 


his teeth—tunelessly, I thought. 


“There’s gas,” the guide laughed, 


‘and water!” 





























A FEW HIGH LIGHTS AND ALL THE REST SHADOW, VAGUE AND STRANGE 
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The wa- 
ter was a mere spurt, 


auger-hole. 


the gas died down 
to a faint wheezing. 
We watched the man 
place his shot, and 
tramp it in; watched 
him uneoil and lay 
his battery wire 
down the track to an 
old car, behind which 
we crouched with 
him while he exX- 
ploded the charge by 
an electric spark. 
Then we all ran for- 
ward, watching the 
lamps” narrowly 
They burned as be 
fore, except where, 
in some of the shal- 
low cavities of the 
uneven roof,  suffi- 
ecient gas had _ col- 
lected to bring to the 
tip of the flame a 
small, translucent, 
blue cap. If the 
flame drew up and 
ended in a twisting 
ribbon of blue smoke- 
like gas, then we 
would have to leave 

that would indicate 
an explosive amount 


of fire-damp—two or 














BENEATH THE TIPPLE, THE ROAR AND CLATTER 


I think I wondered if we would not 
all run; I wished we would, A trickle 
of water oozed out around the drill and 
ran down over the face of the coal; the 


miner began to swear in his soft native 


tongue—he was annoyed, angry, not at 
all afraid; his work was being interfered 
with, that was all. He pushed harder 
against the drill, and grunted louder, 
grinding fast at the handle to get the 
task over with. When he withdrew the tool 
a little stream of water gushed out and 
plashed down on the floor; the gas bubbled 
and hissed. I thought of subterranean 
rivers that flooded whole mines, of pock- 
ets of gas that roared out unexpectedly 
from just such tiny beginnings as this 


three per cent. I 
was told. 

To get it out? 
Brattice it. Make a 
long partition of brattice cloth—thick 
canvas—a few feet from the wall; the 


OF THE CHUTES 


good air flowing in the wider hallway 
forces the gas out between the wall and 
the brattice, diffuses the gas into the 
purer air—cleanses the mine quickly.” 

It made it all seem commonplace, easy 

I had wanted to come away feeling 
that I had looked Death in the eye: | 
had only seen a mischievous boy attempt- 
ing to interfere with the work of grown 
men. 

The smoke was clearing away; from 
far back in the earth came sleepy, pee- 
vish voices, the voices of ponderous mass 
es of coal readjusting themselves, crush- 
creaking and 


ing out minute fissures, 
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, ’ oe 
crackling, settling down again, thinking 


to resume their won-long sleep that had 
not been disturbed since the world was 
young—until this Slav miner kindled 
a sputtering blue spark. 

We left him there industriously shov- 
elling coal into the car, left him to the 
company of the seeping water, the fire- 
damp, and the grumbling protests of the 
Black Vein. 

It is a long hard walk back to the 
point where we can catch an outgoing 
motor train; but at last we sit on a pile 
of ties and wait 

“Were you ever in a mine disaster?” 
I idly ask 

“T was foreman of the mine where 
twenty-nine lives were lost one day last 
vear.” 


Then I remembered, remembered that 


this mah was a hero—I had not thought 
of the similarity of names—and that the 
newspapers had sung his praises for 
days: his devotion to his men; his de- 


scent into the wrecked mine to recon- 
noitre alone; how he led the relief ex- 
pedition, though himself badly hurt, and 
four times overcome by gas and car- 
ried out of the mine; how he had not 
taken food or rest except in snatches at 
the shaft mouth until the bodies of every 
one of his men had been brought out at 
the end of the sixth day. All this I had 
read, now I heard him tell it. He told 
it in terse, uneolored sentences of sim- 
ple words; he was foreman and he had 
gone in after his men, that was all; he 
took it for granted that I knew “it was 
his duty.” that I knew that “ other fore- 
men in his place would have done the 
same.” There were many homely little 
details in the story such as I cannot 
forget he had been tired, very tired, 
that evening, and had gone to bed right 
after supper; he wasn’t quite asleep yet 
when It came, The house shook some 
and all the windows rattled—there was 
sort of a bo-o-ompf—slow, like that. His 
landlady ran to his room and asked him 
to go down the ecellar—that the furnace 
had “blew up.” As he sat beside me in the 
dark he chuckled a little. “TI knew that 
never was any furnace; 7 thought it was 
one of the boilers—we had a batt’ry of 
four boilers there.” He told how he had 
examined the concrete arch of the mouth 
and found it eracked and crumbling; 


and how he had gone in just to loo 
around while they were getting the me) 
of the day-shift and the tools together 
“T was alone,” he said, simply, when | 
asked him. 

There was the gas—already close 
the entrance—a kind of mist against th 
roof; he went on and pretty soon he felt 
himself to be steppin’ too high, and all of 
a sudden his chest kind o’ filled up—h 
peered at me to see if I knew how lh 
meant—and then he fell down, and hi 
fell against some pipe and broke a rib: 
but he kept his senses all right and so he 
got up again and got his head up out 
of the black damp—that would have fin 
ished him—and so he got out. 

IIe had told them with certainty that 
there was not a man left alive in th 
mine; it was no expedition buoyed up 
with hope of effecting a reseue; they 
went, and he led them. There was not 
much more of the story; he ended it, 
“ And so we brought them all out.” And 
it was told just that way. 

“ After the mine was opened up again 
did you—mind—going in?”—it was not 
that I thought that he had been afraid. 
Ile understood. 

“No,” he said, “and I used to won 
der, too, when I passed the place.” He 
turned to me: “ We found nearly all of 
them in a place no bigger than that,” 
pointing to a space of twenty-five feet. 
Ile spoke as though half to himself 
“And we could see that nearly all of 
them had crawled after they first fell.” 

We sat silent and stared before us, 
and what I saw as I sat beside him in 
the dark and looked where he had _ point- 
ed, I do not care to tell. And I felt 
that back there in the advance heading 
IL had looked Death in the eye—the eye 
that had been only asleep. 

“Every year I think that I will quit 
the mine and buy a little farm, but” 
he laughed—*“ I don’t guess I ever will; 
I wouldn’t be happy; I’ve been in mines 
for thirty-eight years!” 

We talked of men and mines. I wanted 


the psychology of miners; there wasn’t 
any, he said. I wanted to think that it 
was the element of danger that drew 
men into the mines—the excitement; 
there wasn’t any; after a week I would 
find that minin’ was just earnin’ a livin’; 
the mine would seem like any factory. 
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A GROUP GATHER CLOSE 


Then why—? It’s the boys. They are 
the same as youngsters in a seaport town 

there’s the sea, and their dad a sailor, 
and a livin’ to make. It’s the same in 
a minin’ town, which usually is cut off 
by location from the rest of the world 
and from other works; there’s the mine, 
and money to be made; and then in a 
few years that’s all they know—it’s a bad 
thing for an old dog to learn new tricks. 
Foreigners? Oh, they have most of 
them worked in mines in the old coun- 
try; when a new one comes here without 
a trade his friends say, “ Wot yu’ goin’ 


to do for a livin’?” and he says he don’t 
know, and they say, “ Come with us into 
the mines,” and there he stays. Likes 
it, ’cause he gets so he ean do his work 
and draw his pay—that’s why I like it 
I ean do my work. If I could have sat 
around in college till I was twenty-five 
and then made up my mind what I want- 
ed to be, maybe I wouldn’t be a miner; 
workin’ folks can’t do that—they got to 
start young, and mostly it’s the work 
that is nearest home. 

And then there’s the accidents—acci- 


dents same as in any work, steel or rail- 
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CHILDREN MEET FATHER OR BROTHER, 


roadin’ or sailin’ in the ocean or drivin’ 
a market cart. If folks went into mines 
as often as they ride in railroad trains 
the mine disasters wouldn’t seem so bad. 
The boys that get out are shocked and 
scared, of course; they sit around a few 
days, and bury their friends and drink 
up a lot of the money they’ve saved, and 
then they get restless from bein’ used to 
work every day and not knowin’ what 
else to do, and then the mine boss comes 
around and says that there ain’t any 
more gas, and for everybody to come 
back to work, and there’s the livin’ to 
make—wife and kids to feed, and they 


AND PLOD WITH HIM UP THE HILLSIDE 


don’t know any other work and so back 
they go. Everybody is careful, and no- 
body gets hurt for a while, and so they 
pretty soon forget. 

And here is the thing—nobody says 
this, but all of us think it ’way inside: 
you, too, most likely—“ Whichever poor 
young fellow gets killed next ttme—it 
won't be me—not next time.” 

This is not the reasoning of the miner 

it is the reasoning of the world. It 
was that which sent the survivors of the 
wrecked Naomi mine in an exodus over 
the hills to the mine of Darr, there to be 
engulfed in the disaster of three weeks 
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THE SEA-BORN, 


It is that that sends the ship impatiently away. Men from the firing 

ed sailor to the shipping-oftice for line are coming—more come up the shaft 
berth ere the salt from the sea is more; grimy, tired; empty dinner-pails 

his hair. It is the same through- rattling against bristling armfuls of 

the world wherever there is man- picks; lamps still flaming stupidly 

to be done: whoever falls—not LI. mocked by the open day. <A group 
gather close about the tally board on the 
lhe motor train again. And we ride wall of the lamp-house, and check up 
over the same track—the way that their grimy books with the Company’s 
seems familiar, already strangely record of their loaded cars; then strag 
So we go out, together with the gle up the paths toward the rows of 
meward-bound men of the mine—close houses cresting the low hills. Children 
ked together in the cage. Out into meet father or brother, and plod with 
daylight instantaneous dawn; I him up the hillside. From the Row there 
lf expect it to seem strange, half ex- comes the scraping of a fiddle—the clink 
that the old world will be changed of dishes—a shrill-voiced. woman’s song. 
ce I left it so long ago. Beneath the hills, beneath the houses, 
The sun is near its setting. From be- under our very feet, is the forgotten 
ath the tipple the re yet comes the roar mine, The rounded, unmarred hills give 
| clatter of the chutes emptying coal no hint of it save where in the shallow 





gondola cars; men move about on valley is a small black hole. A worm-hole 

m in a haze of dust. They are the in a walnut. The kernel is gone, and 

on-combatants—the outside men, men there remain but blackened chambers, 
f the open air such as you or I—I turn and the silence of the empty dark. 
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The Sea-Born 


BY CHARLES BUXTON GOING 


we rest in the pity of God, ye Folk of the Acres 


With vour hedge-girt pareels of land, be they small 


or great! 
But we are the Sea-Born Look vou, be yond the breakers 
League upon infinite league; it is our estat 


A feckless thing is this land ve ean tame and till, 
But the sea is God’s, and ye cannot over-make it. 

It lies in the bow! of His hand, and it works His will; 
Can ye ride down in its wrath when His angers shake it? 








Rest vou, then, with your thatched roofs in the vale, 
The homing bells of your kine, your hearths alight. 
Ours the tall spars, the wet deck, and the gale, 
And the great sea-way roaring through the night! 
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BY ALICE 


lifk Littletons had an evening at 

home, because Aunt Harriet Webb, 

from Overland, was making her 
annual winter visit, and it became not 
only a point of honor to stand by and 
ntertain a comfortable old lady to 
whom all city amusements were not 
plain sailing, but a privilege as dearly 
prized as a new form of vaudeville. 
Aunt Harriet had kept a boarding- 
iouse at Overland in the middle years 
vhich were now slipping past her, and 
it was there the Littletons, being then 
persons of a modest income, had spent 
everal summers and formed for her an 
attachment which they never, in their 
present flourishing days, permitted to 
languish. Mr. Littleton, who was now a 
white-haired autocrat of civie affairs, 
and his wife, a faithful patroness of 
musie and the kindred arts whenever 
her name was sought, had not changed 
with the gilding of their responsibilities, 
except perhaps to be more kind, mor 
constant in remembering their leaner 
time and the companions who had helped 
to make it fruitful. When Aunt Har 
riet came, they always felt they were 
returning to a delightful state of indo- 
lence, beeause their engagements were 
immediately curtailed, save such = as 
Aunt Harriet liked to share. Mr. Litth 
ton read his evening paper and some- 
times sat by with a volume of Dickens 
intil he vyvawningls eoncluded it was 
time to go to bed, and his wife erocheted 
or even knitted faithfully to the tune 
of their old friend’s chat. To-night the 
unvaried programme was continuing, ex- 
‘opt that Ruth Nutter, Mr. Littleton’s 
private secretary, was established there, 
smiling now and then as she was ad 
dressed, and pasting book-plates into a 
pile of volumes from England: and 
Sedgewick, the Littletons’ grandson, cor- 
rugated with reflection on social prob- 
lems, was frowning into the fire and con- 
tributing nothing whatever to the con- 
versational interchange. 


the Cloister 


BROWN 


Aunt Harriet, a short, stout, very ne: 
old lady with smooth hair dressed in t 
fashion of the sixties and a cashmer 
dress she had made herself according 
a never-dving ideal, looked benevolent 
up from her knitting once or twice, in 
lapse of conversation, to consider t] 
vounger man and woman and_ wond 
over them in a voiceless way. It seem 
to her splendid to be of an age whi 
is no age at all, and that these two wer 
apparently ignoring their dowry. Thi 
ought to be laughing and sparkling 
each other. The pretty girl with h 
sweet, pale face, blue eyes, and soft bla 
hair, and the distinetion of her whit 
hands against her black dress artful 
subdued in stvle to the precise shad 
of her calling, ought to be conscious 
her hereditary right as accorder of hap 
piness, and the gaunt voung man, wit 
his brown eyes and working, sensitiv 
mouth, should be gavly or even humbly 
suppliant. But no! These two in- 
heritors of the world’s promises might 
as well have been creatures of withered 
eld fer all the battle of merry life be 
tween them. Once Sedgwick did say 
something about the Fabian Society, and 
Ruth lifted a quick, earnest glance and 
asked him if he had read a certaii 
pamphlet on the plight of millionaires 
and they went on talking about Sha 
vianism, with a conjecture from Sedg 

ick as to the likelihood of Shaw’s 
loving his fellow man. Aunt Harriet 
could make nothing of it all. It seemed 
to her “dreadful foolish talk.” Sh 
sometimes had quick poetie fancies 
sprung from reminiscent glimpses at 
the pictures life had hung in her mind, 
and she suddenly laughed out,  Little- 
ton looked up from his volume of Dick- 
ens and smiled from a general benev- 
olenee, and his wife asked eozily: 

“What is it?” 

“T was kinder thinkin’, that’s all,” 
said Aunt Harriet, in a tone subdued 
to her understanding of courtship’s 
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THE MAN IN 
them two over there. 
f they’d ever been 
or Mayflowerin’.” 

her head and 
Sedgwick would 
the eyes of 
imagined type 


m, “ about 
~ wonderin’ i 
ridin’ toget he r 
Littleton 
She 
Ruth, 
1] 


il, @S 


shook 
wished 
exquisite, in 
the highest 
hood, and sometimes it seemed to 
did look that 
he had never entered his inner mind 
ugh to guess how little determined 
as in his line of work and 
in the trend of settled affections. 
etimes it seemed to him it would be 
ary to devote himself to the study 
ial conditions, and even to live 
the poor. That, when he thought 
th, drew a black line through any 
might have of the equable hap- 
of a wife and home. The world 
ed to him so bad that he dared not 
ch out a hand toward the good of 
r his own possession, and Ruth was, 
supremely good. But he 
sort of fellow, with a real inner 
ion for writing, and when that came 
him which he seathingly called in- 
alism, he wrote by the ream and 


wistfully way. 


conse- 


R 


new, was 


( Cc 


oved, 

‘IT wonder what Shaw’s done with 

money he got out of his plays?’ 
th was saying, with a little defiant 
of her head, knowing how unpopular 

er implication was destined to be. 

“What business is it of ours?” 
k inquired, frowning. 

“Tt’s our business, when a man 
iself up to teach and preach and jeer 
it money, to know whether he begins 
! ome.” 

darted a at him. Aunt 

larriet, continuing her benevolent 

atch, decided, though the conversation 

s hidden from her, that Ruth 


the 
( 


Sedg- 


sets 


She 


glance 


was 


ing a little naughtier than she usually 
red, trying the ground as she went. 
‘What’s he put it into?” 


“Consols,” said Mr. Littleton, 
sly, without looking up, and Ruth 
dded gayly at the young man. 

‘Your grandfather knows,” said she. 

There !” 

At that moment a visitor was an- 

nounced. He came in hastily and shock 

hands all round with the lack of cere- 
iony indicating frequent and informal 
eetings. He was a robust young 
Vor. CXIX —No. 713.-98 


sono- 
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curate with an ascetic mouth and eyes 
of a violet blue constituting his help 
and _ hindrance, they induced 
large numbers of persons to accord him 
he to have made, and 
generally involved him in the complexity 
of things. 


because 


requests seemed 
He had, through these years 
of his kept his 
hand Mr. Littleton’s pocket, pulling 
it out when occasion bade to scatter the 


energetic priesthood, 


in 


largess it extracted. 

“T really had to come in,” said he, 
in his rapid way. “ The most extraordi- 
nary thing has happened.” 

Littleton laid his and 
ostentatiously brought out a pencil. He 
searched then in his pockets, the un- 
likely ones with the others, because that 
prolonged the pantomime. 

“ Where’s my check-book?” he mused. 
‘IT wasn’t ready for Bond. Do 
overlook it this once. I ’most always 
run to get it when I hear you in the 
hall, but you came in too quiet.” 

The curate could not smile over the 
obvious old joke, slight tax as it was on 
a certainty of largess. What he had 
been experiencing moved him too acute- 
ly. He could only repeat: 

“The most extraordinary 
happened.” 

“To sit down, Mr. Bond,” counselled 
his hostess, in her mollifying way. She 
had lowered her needle and wool, and 
her pretty ringed hands upon 


glasses 


dow n 


you, 


thing has 


crossed 
them. 

Bond obeyed her, but immediately rose 
again and stood leaning against the 
mantel. He evidently could not allow 
himself the semblance of comfort. 

“Tt didn’t seem such an exceptional 
ease at first,” he said, as if he began the 
story to the fire below him and not to 
them. “ You know how cold it’s been.” 

“ Unheard supplied Littleton. 
“Zero for a week.” 

“Yes. Keep that in your mind while 
I tell you. A man has been sleeping all 
the week in the cloister.” 

“Tn the cloister?’ Sedgwick de- 
manded, in a loud voice, and Ruth looked 
up and lifted her eyebrows as a general 
interrogation. 

“The cloister of the church,” Mrs. 
Littleton explained quietly to Aunt 
Harriet, who was regarding them in 
turn from a bemused wonderment. 
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“ Ain’t they allowed to?” she asked. 

“It’s a cold place,” Sedgwick ex- 
plained, rapidly, so that they might get 
on. “It’s really like sleeping outdoors, 
on a piazza, on a porch. How did you 
find it out?” 

This was to 
the same strained way: “I came on him 
I stepped in 


sond, who continued, in 
myself. I was going past. 
he paused, seemed to sweep 
aside his momentary confusion over a 
betrayal, as a thing of no moment, and 
went in to look at Orion 
through that fretwork. I stumbled on 
the fellow. There he huddled up. 
I thought it was a dog.” 

“ What did you do?” Ruth asked this. 
She and Sedgewick were estimating to 
the full the artistic value of the scene. 

“Why,” said Bond, as if he scorned 
himself, “TI thought the 
I tel phoned the police.” 

“Well, he was, wasn’t he?” Littleton 
inquired, out of cool experience with a 
baffling world. 

“Was what?’ 

‘ Drunk.” 

‘No. He was done up, with hunger, 
eold, 
of work and the hideousness of not get- 
ting it.” 

Yes,” said Sedgwick, 
staceato. “ Yes! yes!” 

Aunt Harriet looked at him in that 
perplexed way of hers, as if he with 
the rest of them—but he more than all 
the rest because he lived in a turmoil 
of theory from which he did not even 
briefly eseape—made a new social condi- 
tion for which Overland had not fitted 
her understanding. 

“TIe’d come from the country,” Bond 
was continuing to Littleton rather than 
to Sedgwick, since the older man seem- 
ed to be listening to the story as a story, 
with no preconceived idea that it might 
help or mar any social theory of his 
own. “Tle’d been in a chair factory.” 

“They get real wages there,” 
Aunt Harriet interpolated, as a simple 
item she was fitted to contribute. 

Then Bond included her in the circle 
of his more direct gaze. “Yes,” he 
agreed, “so he told me. But they shut 
down work this winter.” 

“Tt seems odd he shouldn’t have had 
a riest-egg to fall back upon,” Littleton 


there to—” 


went on, “I 


was 


man was drunk. 


tramping about for days in search 


in a quick 


good 
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advanced, out of the shrewdness of 
own well-ordered life. 

“T dunno’ why,” Aunt Harriet 
jected. “ Mebbe he had a large fam 
Mebbe his wife’s extravagant. \ 
can’t tell.” 

“He hasn’t any family,” said Bo, 
“Tis only brother and his brother’s 
died last year. He’s been turning 
his wages to pay off the debts they |, 
They had long illnesses.” 

“Sounds like a man I used to k: 
lived down through the 
Aunt Harriet. “ But there! he nev 
been such a fool as to leave old N 
Hampshire to come pokin’ off here whe: 
he’d be as 
bucket.” 

“Well,” said Littleton, tapping 
hand on the closed volume of Dicke: 
“what have you done for him? W 
do you propose doing ?” 

Bond looked at once as if he wi 
hardening his heart, with the determina 
tion to lead the scientifie life. [H 
turned to Sedgwick, as being the 
best fitted to uphold him in it. 

“T’ve given him ten cents a night 
lodging at the Relief Camp,” he sa 
“and fifteen cents a day for food. I’ 
done that for a week.” 

“Fifteen cents a day!” Aunt Har 
repeated, innocently. “I should ha’ sa 
produce was higher, city prices so.” 

“Food is higher,” 
peating, hotly. “ Ask grandfather wl 
his month’s bills amount to. Ask hi 
how much he probably paid for the di 
ner we ate to-night. Oh!” The last 
seemed the ery, if not of the hungry, at 
least of their champion. 


Gorge,” 


lonesome as an owl in 


Sedgwick was 


Littleton frowned. “There, Sedg- 
wick,” he entreated. “don’t you begi 


on that.” He was conscious of a war 
heart and a perpetually depleted pocket 
and he wished Sedgwick would let hi: 
alone to grow old in a well-earned peac 
not poisoning his food and drink wit 
the ill-judged reminder that some folks 
hadn’t any. 

Ruth’s hands were trembling a litt) 
and the pupils of her eyes dilated. It 
was not easy to see on what side shi 
ranged herself, but wherever she was, it 


_ was in a pulsating excitement of mind 


“T can’t saddle the church with him,” 
3ond was asserting. “It has done all 
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ought to in the way of temporary 


“ Ajin’t you got any rich folks in it?” 
Aunt Harriet inquired, with a genuine 
mplicity. 
“The question is,” said Sedgwick, in 
pid explanation, then to sweep her 
de for the more immediate issue, 
hether the church would have a right 
take him in as a regular pensioner 
hen it has so many already for whom 
ean’t find work.” 
“ Merey!” said Aunt Harriet; “seems 
there was work enough in the world, 
anybody’s willin’ to do it.” Then 
began to realize that the coil was 
tting too complicated for her, and 
ithdrew into silence. 

‘I suppose you wrote to his old home 

find out whether his story is true?” 
Sedgwick was asking. 

‘Yes,” said Bond. “I got the an- 

r to-day. It’s all perfectly straight. 
He’s a man of good character. The 

ry did shut down. He’s honestly 

t of work.” 

‘Won’t they give him relief?” 

“Te won’t take it.” 

‘But he’ll take it from you!” 

“There’s something queer about that. 
He appears to consider it in the nature 
f a loan till he gets a job. He seems 

feel it’s different coming through 
he church.” 

‘So it is,’ Ruth put in, quickly, add- 

g then, when Sedgwick looked at her 

if to demand her reasons, “so it 

ight to be.” 

Bond immediately went back to his 
ld perplexity of visage, the expression 

had worn in entering. “ That’s ex- 
ctly it,” he said. “ There’s something 

vfully moving about his drifting down 
here and making no appeal, but just 

ing to the church, to sleep, and freeze 
f he had to. It’s as if he had a right 
to because it was the church.” 

‘Pooh! pooh!” said Littleton. It 
vould have been a simpler thing to 
have made out a check in the beginning 
than to see his evening dissipated in the 
fruitless speculating he had for daily 
meat when Sedgwick was at home. “ He 
went there because it was a shelter and 
he wasn’t likely to be disturbed. He’d 
have gone just the same if it had been 
a stock exchange.” 
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‘No,” said Bond, “I don’t agree with 
you. Ile went because it was the 
church.” 

“Yes,” said Ruth, softly, “I think it 
was because it was the church.” 

“Oh, unquestionably,” said Sedgwick, 
“it was the church.” 

“Yes, dear,” echoed Mrs. Littleton, in 
a gentle reproof of her husband’s cruder 
solution. “I guess it seemed different 
to him because ’twas a church.” 

“Well,” said Littleton, crisply, “ what 
you going to do with him?” 

“1 don’t know,” Bond offered, droop- 
ingly. 

‘Pay his fare back to the country ?” 

“ He won’t go.’ 

“What does he propose doing ?” 

“ Says he shall find work.” 

“ave you told him how the unem- 
ployed are marching up and down these 
streets?” Sedgwick inquired, “and if he 
joins them he’ll be only one more?” 

“Yes.” 

“ What does he say then?” 

“ Says he never heard of such a thing.” 

“Well, I never did either,’ Aunt Har- 
riet ventured. “That’s the sensiblest 
word I’ve heard this night.” 

“Well,” said Littleton, conclusively. 
IIe dived into his pocket and brought 
out a five-dollar bill. “ Anyway, Bond, 
you better use that for him till you can 
ship him. He’s got to live.” 

Bond took it, as it seemed, reluctantly. 
« Nevertheless,” he demurred, “we ean’t 
have other towns pouring their unem- 
ployed in on us.” 

“Of course we can’t,” said Sedgwick. 
“The problem’s got to be met and faced 
on the spot.” 

“Seems terrible queer to me,” Aunt 
Harriet murmured, as she went back to 
her knitting, “it should be so hard to 
come by work. Most of us see more 
ahead of us than we can stagger under. 
If anybody ain’t got anything to do, they 
might be gettin’ the bugs off’n the trees.” 

But this brought on the question of 
meagre appropriations, and that led to 
the destruction of the forests, and in 
the whiff and wind of it all Aunt Har- 
riet felt with bewilderment that she 
lived in a world “not realized.” When 
Bond took his leave the question 
went temporarily back to the man in 
the cloister. 
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“When shall you see him again?” 
Sedgwick asked, with no particular pur- 
pose, 

° Bond looked shamefaced. 7 Why, I 
night see him any minute,” he owned. 
“ He’s taken to following me round— 
hen he isn’t looking for work. He 
seems to think because I found him there 
that I’ve got some power of life and 
death—he seems to feel easy with me.” 

“That’s the church again,” Ruth de- 
clared, and Bond saw assent in all the 
other faces. 

When he had gone, ‘Littleton returned 
to his book, feeling that immunity was 
cheaply bought for a five-dollar bill, and 
Sedgwick followed Ruth into the recess 
of the window, where she had gone to 
put away her work in the little carved 
chest under the sill. Aunt Tlarriet 
glaneed at them contentedly. Now, she 
thought, they were to have some of the 
golden confidences suited to their time. 
But Sedgwick was saying, with a passion 
in no way less foreeful than the passion 
of love: 

“Think of it! While we’ve been at 
the theatre, or sitting here by an open 
fire and then going to bed in luxury, 
that man has been lying there—or tramp- 
ing up and down, more likely—in the 
cold cloister.” 

“ Yes,” said she, “it’s dreadful. But, 
Sedewick—” 

“Well?” asked he. Then when she 
seemed timid about continuing, he re- 
called himself from somewhere and in- 
terrogated her again. 

“You know,” she said, “when you 
were at the theatre, maybe you were 
learning how to write your play. When 
vou sat there by the fire, you were read- 
ing a book to teach you how to write 
other books.” 

“That’s another of my luxuries,” he 
fulminated. “That’s what I call the 
intellectual life. And I can pursue it, 
and another man has to sleep in the 
cloister.” 

“But it’s your work,” she reminded 
him. “ We both know it’s your work.” 

He was caught up in a cloud of rapt 
imaginings, and she knew her recall, 
no matter how clear she made it, would 
be inaudible to him. Thus it was, day 
after day. The spirit, she thought, said 
unto him, Write, but he was too deaf- 
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ened by the clangor of the world 
listen or obey. The spirit might, 
knew, have also said unto him, Li 
but the homespun way of youth 

ardor seemed to him too complex, p 
haps also too flowery while others wal! 
on thorns, and he turned away from it 

By and by the older people went 
to bed and left them still talking in th 
corner. Then Ruth rose and yet | 
gered a minute, casting wistful glan 
about the room, its dying fire, the fit! 
light on books and ceiling transformi 
it all, at each leap, into one or anoth 
shape of domestic peace. She was se 
ing its beauty as a refuge and an abidi: 
place, and with an intensity that ga 
her an ache in the throat and a constri 
tion of tears. But he was thinking 
the man in the cloister. 

While he was getting his hat in t 
hall she was half-way up the stai 
She turned to look at him. “ Goo 
night,” she said; and then, irrepressi! 
seeing that his hand was on the do 
“Why, you haven’t your overcoat.” 

“No,” said Sedgwick. “ Good night.’ 

“Then you’re coming back ?”’ 

“No, not to-night.” 

He went out into the cold and left | 
wondering. She even went down a: 
sought out his coat in the closet under 
the stairs. There it was, opulent in fu 
and her hand curled endearingly over 
it. When she went up-stairs agai 
rather slowly and pondering, Mrs. Lit- 
tleton opened a door above and put out 
her pink face, funny and dear in 
border of blue-ribboned curl-papers. 

“Tsn’t he going to stay to-night?” she 
asked. 

“ No,” Ruth told her, waking to accord 
a smile out of the desire not to pass on 
her perplexity. 

“ Gone to the Settlement ?”’ 

There was nothing to do but to say 
he was not to be back that night, and 
then she kissed the pink old face and 
patted the curl-papers and went o1 
Mrs. Littleton withdrew to her room, 
sighing a little, to tell her husband sh« 
did wish Sedgwick could see how much 
like a daughter Ruth was, and how per- 
fectly ridiculous it was to pay her wages 
when she might be— But she paused 
beeause, when she got as far as that, 
her husband always told her Ruth was 
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lear good girl, but match-makers were 
idlers and she’d better shut up 
he next day Sedgwick did not appear, 
it was assumed that he was at the 
tlement and -busy. Once Ruth tele- 
d him to know whether he knew 
ad left his coat, but he seemed obtuse 
conventional idea that he might 
But at the 
f the message, when she was about 
ang up the receiver, wishing he would 
a word to prove he was in a sane 
|, he ealled her back. 
Oh.” said he, “ the coat ! If Bond 
Tell him to 


iny special use for it. 


es in, give it to him. 
d it over to the man.” 
‘What man?” she asked. 
“Have you forgotten him? 
the cloister.” 
“Oh, but he isn’t sleeping in the 
ister now,” she reminded him. 
“No, I know he isn’t. Good-by.” 
Then there were more days, and at 
, end of them Bond came in, looking 
neontrolledly aghast, as if he had more 
communicate than he could possibly 
yrepare suitably for normal ears. It was 
bout the time of night that he had ap- 
peared before, and the scene was the 


The man 


me. Littleton was reading Dickens, 

enty pages farther on—he always own- 
ed to being a slow reader—Aunt Harriet 
was knitting, and Mrs. Littleton wound 
yarn. Only Ruth sat by in an unwonted 
idleness, inwardly chiding herself for 
finding the moment dull and wishing it 
could be shivered into sparkling atoms 
by an entering presence. Bond looked 
at them as if he really did not know how 
to prepare them for what was coming. 

“Tt?s the man in the cloister over 
again,” he blurted out. 

“ Has that fool gone back there?” Lit- 
tleton inquired, slipping his book-mark 
over the edge. He looked his boredom. 
“Well, I'll pay him to get out and go 
to Palm Beach. Why can’t he take him- 
self home and hibernate like the wood- 
chucks? That’s all the sense he’s got.” 

Ruth had risen as if something 
dragged her to her feet: she stood hold- 
ing her breath down, and her hands tight. 

“Tt’s another man,” said Bond, also 
breathless. 

“Then you’ve allowed it to get into 
the papers. If there’s one suicide, there’s 
always a half-dozen.” 
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“ Where is he?” Ruth asked, chokingly. 
Bond turned to her who had under- 
stood. “I’ve wrapped him up and tele- 
phoned for the ambulance.” 
“You haven’t left him alone?” 
“ Whittaker’s with him.” 
Aunt Harriet looked up. 
taker,” she repeated. 


“ Whit- 
“That's the name 
of mother’s cousins down through the 
Gorge. Seems real homey to hear that 
name.” 

“ Whittaker’s the man in the cloister, 
the first one,” Bond explained to Ruth, 
in a swift aside. 

“T’ll go and open his room,” she said, 
with the instant air of absorption in an 
exacting task. 

“ You’d better.” 

By the time she was out at the door 
they were on their feet. Now Mrs. Lit- 
She put a plump 
ringed hand on the clergyman’s arm. 

“Mr. Bond,” she said, “ what’s hap- 
pened? Who is the man? Are they 
bringing him here?” 


tleton was trembling. 


He took the hand in his young strong 


one. “It’s your grandson, Mrs. Little- 
ton,” he said, in a tone caleulated to 
“Tt’s Sedgewick.” 
fulminated Littleton. 
“ What’s he been doing in the cloister?” 
“Sleeping there,” said 


dominate her. 
* Sedgwick !” 


Sond, patient- 
ly. “ He’s been doing it for a week.” 

Littleton gasped at him. “ What for?” 
he entreated. “ What, in the name of all 
created, for?” 

“To see how it seems,” Bond was 
explaining, from no special wonder of 
his own, “not to be more fortunate than 
the other man.” 

Littleton recovered his breath. ‘“ Well, 
then,” he roared, “damn philanthropy! 
Damn socialism! that’s what I say.” 

“Tt isn’t philanthropy exactly,” of- 
fered Bond. “It isn’t socialism. It’s 
poetry. There he is. I'll open the door.” 

Sedgwick was not himself, shivering 
and chattering in the clutches of a chill 
caleulated to teach him what cold could 
be. Aunt Harriet had sped up to her 
own room to change her best henrietta 
and tie on an apron, judging that she 
might be needed to nurse. The others 
got him to bed and the doctor was sent 
for, and Bond and Whittaker went away, 
rather hurriedly because Bond judged 
from the expression of Littleton’s face, 
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as he regarded Whittaker, that short 


shrift would be allowed in that house 
a man who had set the fashion of 


+ 


leeping in cloisters. And yet Whit- 
taker was rot a person to be suspected 

insurrectionary theory. He was a 
an, shrewd-looking New- Englander 
vith a long irregular face and sparse 
locks. An air of extreme mildness en- 
veloped him, and only when one noted 
the outline and set of his jaw did it seem 
as if he might unexpectedly show the 
Hag of a wilful obstinacy. His light eyes 
were rather dull, but they had, it could 
be seen even in the short interval of his 
tay, an almost worshipful intensity 
vhenever they encountered Bond, who 
had become, it was evident, the god of a 
nasterless man. But no one save Lit- 
tleton, in the extremity of his impa- 
tience, had eyes for him that night. 
Sedgwick, Aunt Harriet said positively, 
vhen she appeared, wearing her work- 
apron, without which she never travelled, 
was going to be sick 

In the next week he did go through 
all the hateful stages of it. 


A nurse came 
and ruled th 


household, except Aunt 
Harriet, who stood by to watch her deft 

ways with an open-mouthed admiration 
ind won the potentate *s regard. 

“We'll pull him out,” the doctor said, 
when Mrs. Littleton approach d him 
from the retreat where she hovered at 
the head of the stairs, and Ruth, linger- 
ing in the shadow of the hall, also heard, 
and ran quickly back into her room. 
ile was pulled out; and Littleton, when 
his grandson was convalescent, had to be 
bound with thongs of remonstrance lest 
he inauire of Sedgwick why he’d been 
a blatant fool. 

‘T can’t live unless T know why he’s 
such a fool,” he raged, almost weepingly, 
to Ruth, who was found to be the only 
me to soothe him. “ What does he think 
he put us through all this for—sleeping 
in cloisters till he froze himself and liv- 
ing in Settlement houses till he got 
pneumonia? What’s he think it’s for?” 

“Tle wants to share the common lot,” 
she soothed him. 

“The common lét! Why don’t he go 
to work, then, and do something to make 
the common lot easier, instead of upset- 
ting a whole household and worrying his 
grandmother to death?” 
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“Dear Mr. Littleton,” said Ruth, 
lifying him with her prettiest smile, “ th 
great reformers have always done 
the great, great ones.” 

“ Done what ?” 

‘Shared the common lot.” 

“ Well,” said Littleton. He drew | 
volume of Dickens toward him 


vrudgingly noted how few pages he had 


read throughout that anxious interv: 
‘Sedgwick ain’t a reformer. He’s j 
a boy that writes poetry for the mag 
zines. And it’s good poetry, too. B 
he can take it from me that he’s got 
stop sleeping round in cloisters or | 
shall be disgusted with him—disgusted! 
I’m pretty near that now.” 

Another night Sedgwick was dow 
stairs after dinner. He was very pal 
and handsome, and insisted that he was 
in no danger of feeling a draught. It 
was Ruth who showed the strain of th 
last weeks. Yet she looked her light 
heartedness. While they all sat there i: 
their recovered quiet, Bond came in, and 
Aunt Harriet innocently tossed the 
ple of diseord again among them. 

“Whatever become o’ that man?” she 
asked, guilelessly, “the one that slep’ in 
the cloister?” 


ap 


Littleton groaned ostentatiously. Bond 
looked guilty. “ Well,” said he, “noth 
ing has become of him really. He’s liv- 
ing on tuppence a day and going down- 
hill on it. He won’t take any money 
from me, because he says he’s able to 
earn it. He gets a job now and then, a 
little shovelling or something of that 
sort, a few cents for carrying bags at 
the station. He’s immovably obstinate.” 

“You say his name’s Whittaker?” 
Aunt Harriet inquired. “ They’re all set. 
Why, I had a kind of a third cousin 
named Whittaker that gran’ther left my 
little place to. One day gran’ther got 
mad with me because I’d bored my ears 
an’ threaded in green silk, an’ I wouldn’t 
take it out to please him, an’ he made 
his will all complete, an’ this far-away 
kind of a cousin he said ’twa’n’t fair, I 
was a girl so, an’ he up an’ refused the 
whole of it. That’s what the Whit- 
takers be.” 

“ There’s a lot he might do if he were 
stronger,” said Bond, reflectively, “ but 
he isn’t altogether fit. He had a broken 
arm years ago and it was set badly—” 
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nt Harriet her feet. She 
loudly, and they all looked amaze- 

t at her excited face. ‘“ Why didn’t 

tell me that before?” she inquired, 
What’s his given name ‘/ 
His name is Silas.” 
Why. that’s my own third cousin as 
T should think you'd ha’ had 
enough to told me. Where am I 
to find off before ] 
train to-morrer mornin’ ?” 

look of 
having to 
victim of an attachment. 
find him outside there at 
he owned. “He 
It really isn’t 
explained to Little- 
asking me all sorts 
the Second Advent. 
world is coming to 


was on 


Silas. 


was. 


him straight 
sond 
impatience at 
elf the 
might 


on his shame- 


] 
TOOK 


confess 


minute,” 


present 


-ed here with me. 


so 


as it seems,” he 
‘ He’s 


lestions 


always 
about 
the 
end presently.” 
‘The fool! 


has an idea 
he has!’ 

cried. She was at the and 
she threw it ‘You stan’ one 
le, out o’ the draught,” she bade Sed 
over her shoulder. “I won’t keep 
Silas! Silas Whit- 


: Aunt 


window 


cours Har- 
> + 
wide. 


o- 


p but a second. 
you step yourself in here.” The 
ndow down again with a run, 
d Aunt Harriet took her resolute way 
the front door. “ Well, here you be,” 


heard her saving. 


er, 
came 


‘Now ain’t you 
amed o’ yourself makin’ all this to-do 
hen might ha’ wrote to 
ere’d been the end on’t ?” 

that Silas Whittaker followed 
He was neither surprised 


you me an’ 
Upon 
nor 
only most unaffectedly delight- 
Aunt 
had no idea of naming him to 


d, 
to find one of his own blood. 
larriet 
The man in the cloister had be- 
me too familiar a conception for that. 
“You stretch out your arms,” she 
ade him, and when he did it, regarded 
the worn sleeves affectionately. “ Yes, 
u be Si Whittaker no mistake. 
Your arm trouble you now? Well, ’tain’t 
’*n tother, an’ I guess 
vou ean do a day’s work with the heft 
em.” 
“Glad to see ve, Harriet, glad to see 
ve,” he responded, with a shining face. 
You down here nursin’?”’ 
“T’m goin’ home to-morrer,” said Aunt 
Harriet. “I’m goin’ by the nine o’clock. 
Now you be down there to the station, 


them. 


an’ 
much shorter 


> 
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an’ you right along with me, 


un’ stay till the chair factory opens.” 


come up 

His eyes narrowed with the immovable 
look the Rev. Arthur Bond had 
to venerate. “I ain’t no hand for visit 
Harriet,’ he told her. “ Much 
obliged to you.” 

Aunt Harriet also was a Whittaker, and 
she knew what medicine agreed with them. 

‘ l’ve 


cunningly entreated. 


learned 


in’, 


she 
“ There’s the house 
to open an ’wood to chop an’, soon’s the 
snow ’s off, the fencin’ to do. If I can’t 
depend flesh blood, I 
dunno’ who I ean turn to.” 

“That so?” Silas inquired, in a dash 
of eagerness. “ Well, I'll be there.” 

She was following him to the 
“Nine  o’elock,” reminded him. 
“ Better be ahead o’ time. I got the 
money for the tickets. We'll have a real 
nice ride.” 

When she 


glowing at 


got plenty o’ jobs for ye,” 


on my own an’ 


door. 


she 


returned, the others were 
her in various fashions. 

‘So that,” said the eurate, in a moved 
voice, “ that’s your solution.” 

“ What?” asked Aunt Harriet, but not 
as if the answer concerned her vitally. 
She about the room with 
an absorbed look, to be sure none of her 


was moving 


little belongings had escaped her in the 
afternoon’s packing. 


“That’s the direct, 
Sedew ick 


simple, human 
saying to her, 
warmly, as if she were to be commended. 

“ What ” Aunt Harriet 
“There!” she closed in triumph, pounc- 
ing on a small article lurking on the 
table in the shadow of the _ books. 
“There’s my spe’tacle-case. Seems if 
*twould ruther hide away than eat. Well, 
good night all. I’ve got to be up early.” 

At the door Ruth, ardent as the rest 
of them, detained her. “They think 
yowre splendid, Aunt Harriet,” she cried. 
“ Nobody’s seen how to help your cousin 
Silas in the right way,” she threw in 
as a to scientific charity. 
“But you’ve done it. You’ve just taken 
him right into your own house.” 

Aunt Harriet stared at her. “ Well,” 
she said, “I just happened to have a 
house, that’s all. If you’ve got a roof, 
you might’s well call folks under it. An’ 
he’s my cousin, ain’t he?’—third cousin, 
that is. He ain’t riobody else’s cousin 
that I know of. Well, good night all.” 


thing,” was 


is inquired. 


concession 
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‘Tid she mean,” Sedgwick began, out 
of the silence resultant on her going, 
“that that’s what the rest of us ought 
to do 

Ruth burst into a lovely laugh. 
‘Why, bless you,” she said, “ Aunt Har- 
riet doesn’t mean a thing. She hasn’t 
a theory to her name. She’s got a house 
and a third cousin, and the third cousin’s 
got a stiff arm, and she’s just decent, 
that’s all—and human—and kind. Oh, 
I’m awfully tired of having things so 
complicated. I’m glad there are two 
or three people left that live in the coun- 
try and carry jelly to the neighbors when 
thev’re sick, and don’t have to wonder 
whether eleemosynary jelly can hurt ’em. 
Oh, I don’t mean you’re wrong, Sedg- 
wick,” she added, hastily. “I don’t 
mean you’re wrong, Mr. Bond. You just 
have to be intelligent. I know that. If 
you weren’t, some of you, the whole 
scheme would go to smash. Only I’m 
glad some folks—Aunt Harriet, you know 

I’m glad they don’t have to.” 

Thereupon she retired to the window 
in confusion and Bond thoughtfully rose 
to go. “T fancy Whittaker’s waiting out 
there to say good-by,” he explained. 
“Well, I shall miss him—I dare say 
more than he misses me.” 

Littleton and his wife followed him 
into the hall and said good night; then 
the wife laid a guiding hand on her hus- 
band’s arm. 

‘T guess we might’s well go up-stairs 
now,” she said, softly. “Ruth feels 
kind of excited, speaking out so. I guess 
she’ll want to make it up with Sedgwick 
before she sleeps.” 

“What?” said Littleton, staring. 
“Oh!” 

Sedgwick had gone to Ruth. He wore 
an eager look of wishing to be the one 
to “make it up.” “See,” he said, step- 
ping past her to the window. “ Orion!” 

She turned with him. “ Yes,” she said, 
and then she added irrepressibly, “ Sedg- 
wick, before we’ve finished with him—” 


» man in the cloister?” 
Tell me what you 


‘Out of sleeping there? 


a whimsical gra 
She was watching his face, all eager 
seemed to her she 

never seen him look so dear, 
earlier boyish self. 
went there to share the other fellow’s 


I found all I could think of 


I wasn’t too cold to think—was the st 
I hadn’t seen so much of them sinc 


‘A Drama of Stars.’ 


turned away with dignity enough 
“Then to-night,” 


touch upon her arm, 


fF Aunt Harriet’s influence. 

‘She’s such a brick!” he said, groping 
“ She’s so warm, so quick somehow. 
darts through while the 


she seemed to be drawi! 
pictures for us. 
houses in the 


wanted just a house, Ruth, where I could 
see the stars and then go in and writ 
I want it now—with you.” 
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would be an authority far bolder 
than this which would dare affirm 
that the Recollections of Seventy 
irs, Mr. F, B. of Con- 
rd, were autobiography of a new sort; 
ey are of the good old, personal sort, 
ch as autobiographies have been from 
e beginning, more intimate, 
ss, but always openly, and from their 
ature, confidential. We could not in- 
stently say that they were 
ew shape, though we do not recall, o 
another autobiography which di- 
itself quite distinctly. When 
the reader comes to the two volumes of 
them he will much better than 
said just what we mean, and will 
nderstand how the interesting man who 
ells himself in them had not only the 
ght to speak of his past to a very actual 
but also the right 
of his speaking, 
nd to devote oftenest to his 
art in the national events of his time, 
ind the other oftenest to his part in the 
deals and motives of his place, which 
ere universal in Emerson, and local in 
Emerson’s neighbors. Not that for the 
zake of antithesis itself may one speak of 
Hawthorne and Thoreau local; but 
t is a Concordian rather than an Amer- 
iean which Mr. Sanborn 
seem not to transcend 
With Emer- 
son to represent him in one sort, as John 
Brown represents him in another, the 
uuthor need not feel dwarfed if the 
reader leaves his variously attractive 
book with the feeling that his life cul- 
minated in those two men. His rela- 
tions with them and the great ideals and 
events which they typify form that side 
of his autobiography which may be dis- 
tinguished as the impersonal side, almost 
as sharply as he has himself distinguish- 
ed it in setting it apart in a separate 
volume, and treating it as if it were a 
separate story. In this he has perhaps 
obeyed, unconsciously, an instinct of hu- 
Vor. CXIX.—No. 713.—99 


by Sanborn, 


now now 


even of a 


and, 
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1des 50 
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ave 


generation, 
the 


id busy 
choose manner 


one volume 


as 


sense of them 
imparts, and they 
Coneord as Emerson does. 


Ra ee 


-" 


man nature, in 


always 


at least 
seeking a respective 
they do not find 

and the great objec- 


which there 
selves 
Usually 
id it, 
Sanborn’s plan is that it is 
not the plan of life. Our 
may very well be duplex, but 
comes to our experiences it is 
and indivisible personality 
that things happen to and from. 
Perhaps, treating 
a matter of forethought what may have 
matter of afterthought; for the 
man who had stood so near to Emerson 
in the ideal and to Brown in the real 
may have found that when he told him- 
self fully that relation, he had left 
himself in the humaner, or at least 
commoner, relations of life his 
readers would not have willingly joined 
him in ignoring. He may have realized 
also that they had the right to know 
only him, but those minor neighbors of his 
in Concord who would have been major 
neighbors anywhere out of Emerson’s 
The Alecotts, father and 
daughters, the poet Channing, the Hoars, 
Mrs. Ripley, 
Fuller-—only by odious comparison with 
Emerson and Hawthorne and Thoreau, 
can these be named as minor neighbors 
in a community which was as 
quality as it was in quantity. In any 
case, and from whatever cause, whether 
from forethought or afterthought, this 
dual autobiography forms a temptation 
to diseursiveness in the direction of auto- 
biography rally which the 
Chair is not going to resist. 
Autobiography is almost as modern a 
thing in letters as music in the arts, and 
it is perhaps still more modern in its 
development. If any ancient wrote his 
autobiography, as unnumbered 
have done, the book has not come down 
to us with the classic poems and plays 
and histories, or even with the music. 
We say as much under correction of those 
who ought to know better: and if 


are 
two 
expression. 
if ever they fir 
tion Mr. 
apparently 
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more instructed reader will refer us to a 
Greek or Roman, or even an Egyptian 
or Assyrian autobiography, we will thank 
him, and will lose no time in reading it. 

Why with the revival of learning this 
agreeable species of literature should 
have sprung up, and since flourished so 
vigorously, with such richness of flower 
and fruit, in almost every modern lan- 
guage, it would be curious to inquire, 

it such an inquiry would lead our 
wandering steps too far. It seems to 
have risen from that nascent sense of 
the importance of each to all which the 
antique world apparently ignored; and 
perhaps the wonder should be that we 


have not ourselves more abounded in it. 


\utobiography seems supremely the 
Christian contribution to the forms of 
literaturing. As the special charge and 
eare of the Almighty, every anxious soul 
has doubtless had the impulse to record 
its aspirations and experiences; and 


many, we know, have done so, the weaker 
souls keeping to the narrative of their 
sins and sufferings, and the stronger souls 
involuntarily glancing, if only askance, 
at the manners and customs of the pro- 
isional world they were born into. One 
of the most charming in this involuntary 
humanness is the brief, too brief, auto- 
biography of the great Jonathan Ed- 
wards, the mighty theologue who first 
gave our poor American provinciality 
world-standing, and did for us in one 
way almost as much as Franklin in an- 
other. Edwards’s sketch of his own life 
is very slight, and Franklin’s is more 
lamentably slight. Yet Franklin’s is one 
of the greatest autobiographies in lit- 
erature, and towers over other auto- 
biographies as Franklin towered over other 
men. It is about as long as Goethe’s auto- 
biography, and goes about as far as that 
in the story of the author’s life. If either 
had gone farther, the record might have 
come to things of less real value to the 
reader, to impersonal things, to the things 
that history is made of; but in a region 


of literature rich in masterpieces they . 


remain alike monumental, and exalt for- 
ever the memories of geniuses equally 
great; for the sage whose make was pure 
prose was not inferior to the sage whose 
make was of poetry and prose a good 
deal mixed. 

If one praises them out of proportion, 


one is brought back to a sense of excess 
by the thought of the other great auto 
biographies, which challenge their sy 
periority along the line of that mos 
delightful of all reading. What are w: 
to answer Benvenuto Cellini, if he ques 
tions the supremacy of those two? TI{ 
we know him from his own report, hy 
would like to have it out with on 
who set his life story lower than a 

other autobiography; and what shoul 

we say to the other Italians who hav 
written of themselves so entrancing] 

To name no others, what should we say 
to Goldoni and Alfieri, who remain after 
Cellini the greatest of the Italian auto 
biographers as securely as they remail 
the greatest of the Italian dramatists ? 

Together with challenge like this th: 
question suggests itself as to whether 
such stories do not owe their charm ti 
the fact that the literary or the artistic 
life is the most interesting of all lives, 
or has only the trick of making itself 
seem so. Certainly in the measure that 
the authors have been of wsthetic call- 
ings their stories enthrall us; some witch- 
ery of their invention steals imto their 
narrative, and makes us read the delight 
of their fiction into their fact. Possibly 
they do not really keep the two separate, 
but are always more or less giving 
romance. This indeed cannot be hinted 
of the autobiography of Anthony Trol 
lope, one of the most entertaining ever 
written, which we cannot instance in sup 
port of our theory that it is not th 
great novelists who are the best auto 
biographers. Otherwise we should hav 
said that it is some minor novelist lik« 
Marmontel who has supremely excelled; 
but even he has not excelled the Mar- 
gravine of Baireuth, who only set up 
for a royal princess, unless, as Carlyle 
will have it, she was always more or less 
involuntarily making believe, like any 
professional fictionist. To be sure, she 
was of a very literary house in a very 
literary age. 

Apparently the poets have been better 
autobiographers than the novelists, if we 
may judge from the unsurpassed if not 
unsurpassable autobiography of Leigh 
Hunt. He was not a great poet, and we 
might suppose that minor poets like 
minor novelists make the best autobiog- 
raphers; but what we may more safely 
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that the esthetic life is the 
most favorable to the growth of this 

is flower, and we must not be very 
vant even as to that. The most 
ar autobiography of our time, out- 
lating and outselling 
the story of a 


a to is 


any fiction, 


soldier, as near- 
ire and simple as could be; and 

the world will put the nar- 
e of Ulysses S. Grant with the lit- 
masterpieces, it will not forget that 
lerful book as long as it renews its 


not 


th and virtue in the patriotic genera- 
s which not failed to suc- 
one another. Having 


have vet 
allowed so 
h as this, we are tempted to abandon 
to admit to its 
women the 
Baireuth have writ- 
a itobiographies as 


thesis altogether, or 
age that other 
r Margravine of 


besides 


fascinating as 
of any author or artist. There is 
1 to the memoirs of Frenchwomen, 
those of the 
those of Ma- 


feel that we prove 


cite only 
d’Abrantes 
de Remusat, we 


if we two, 


and 


Duchesse 


re than enough; and though it may 
ontended that these ladies wrote rath- 
‘f their times than of their lives, we 

all auto- 
Marmontel 


answer that 
graphers have done this: 
nspicuously did it. We have from the 
had in mind to 
r, that the more strictly the authors 
their own lives ‘wrote of themselves, 
better autobiographers they were, yet 
aving come to the point we are not 
sure of it as we were at the outset. 
difficulty is that every one in this 


convincingly 


ginning say, how- 


ihe 
orld is cireumstanced, and that no one 
an sequester himself from his circum- 
stance without losing something of his 
“own peculiar difference.” An auto- 
iography that dealt with the author as 
exclusively as we had imagined might 
e very cloying, and might make us long 
to know something of his friends and 
eighhors and the events that concerned 
him as a citizen. Still, there may profit- 
ibly be a measure of restriction, and we 
that Mr. Sanborn in giving 
\imself at first so wholly to his public 
ife felt his autobiography incomplete 
without a second volume devoted to those 
personal relations which are really the 
iniversal. 

Because women have the gift of get- 
ting at the personal—tl.at is, the uni- 


nave seen 


EASY 
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versal—in the most public and civic lives, 
they can better impart the charm of the 
intimate, in their dealings with political 
and affairs, may really 
write autobiography when they seem to 
be writing history of their direct knowl- 
We leave the question to those 
who have long since conferred epistolary 
their s X, and 
identify letters with autobiog- 
We shall ourselves go no farther 
than to express the wish that more wom- 
en would write their own lives, and be 
entirely frank about them. We shall not 
require that they shall always make them 
as interesting and as important as Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe That is 
indeed one of the best of recent auto- 
not merely because it 
life nobly lived, but 
because it is that story told with a sense 
as gentle and a taste as sweet as has ever 
brought to the criticism of experi- 
ence and observation. It should rank 
with the rarest of its sort when Time 
comes to make his selection of the best 
ten thousand autobiographies. 

We could not promise the ladies whom 
we are urging to write their autobiog- 
raphies that they can always be in such 


social and so 


edge. 


supremacy 
wish to 
raphy. 


on who 


may 


made hers. 


and 
story of a 


biographies, 
is the 


been 


elect company, or can ever choose their 
company. Autobiography is a strange 
world, and there are many sorts of peo- 
ple in it whom the socially or morally 
sensitive would not like to consort with 
if they were to meet them in the flesh. 
Some of the ladies themselves have not 
been above reproach, though the worst 
of them seem above self-reproach. Not 
every actress kas written her life 
has been of the quality of Frances Anne 
Kemble; we cannot think just now of 
any other who has written of herself so 
admirably and entertainingly; and there 
are other ladies darkle off into 
shades no self-respecting auto- 
biographer of their sex would care to 
find herself with them. We will not 
more than name the dreadful Madame 
du Barry, for it is not certain that she 
really wrote the memoir attributed to 
her pen; and we leave the dangerous 
ground with the admission that some of 
the men who have written their own lives 
would have done as well not to have 
lived them. They are of all sorts and 
conditions, and if we name James Vaux 
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the Thief and Vidocq the Detective it 
is with no invidious purpose of pairing 
them together, of mentioning them as 
extraordinary instances among autobiog- 
raphers. Bad as the worst of these may 
be, his story, if he honestly tells it, may 
deter rather than tempt, and Morality 
can save her face by abhorring the facts 
which she reads with interest. The 
wickedest stories, however, are not 
the honest ones; such a wretch, for in- 
stance, as Casanova cannot be trusted 
at his vilest, and as an awful example 
must as often be doubted as dreaded. 

We have set ten thousand as the 
exemplary number of the best auto- 
biographies, yet we would not limit the 
best to this figure. As we have implied, 
all autobiographies are good, for one 
reason or other. The very longest are 
good in their way, though not so good 
as if shorter; they are at least better 
than none, and we would not restrict 
autobiography to any age or sex, creed, 
class, or color. What better book have 
we had in the last ten years, manlier, 
wiser, truer, than Mr. Booker Wash- 
ington’s story of his rise from slavery? 
But it is not necessary for us to open 
the career to the talents in this direction; 
it is already open, and we will only in- 
timate to any hesitating autobiographer 
that he need not forbear because he does 
not seem to meet the ordinary specifica- 
tions for authorship. Let him be ever 
so obscure or humble, it needs but the 
sincere relation of what he has been 
and done and felt and thought to give 
him a place with any other in this most 
democratic province of the republic of 
letters. In fact, we should like to have 
some entirely unknown person come out 
with his autobiography and try if it 
will not eclipse the fiction of the newest 
novelist whose work we sometimes see 
commended by its advertiser because it 
is new. For once we should like to have 
such an autobiographer wreak himself 
upon the very truth, and we should not 
join any detective force in compelling 
him to put off his mask, if he chose to 
remain anonymous. He need not be 
afraid to do his worst; only a measure 
of truth will be possible to him, and 
though he should endeavor to tell the 


worst of himself as Rousseau sometin 
do _*® he will not be able to do it I] 
book would not be one that could bi 
into all hands, and we should not des 
general circulation for it; but for 
student of man, in and out of one’s si 
it would be a manual such as has 1 
yet been supplied. Very likely it wo 
be impossible of realization. 

A perfectly candid and comp! 
autobiography would take the din 
sions of a library, a_ literature, 
though we might wish it to have 
limit, yet we venture to warn the o1 
nary autobiographer against quant 
The elder autcbiographers, the n 
ters of the art, kept themselves m 
more in bounds than most of their 1 
recent followers. Lord Herbert of ( 
bury, Edward Gibbon the historian, 
Thomas Elwood the Quaker are ma 
in brevity; they all make you wish 
had not been so brief. It will not 
since they are alive to suffer by the 
sinuation, to say that we cannot hav 
same grievance with Mr. Sanborn, 
with Mr. J. T. Trowbridge, who h: 
written with equal expansiveness of t] 
experiences, and with equal attracti 
ness; but we may confess it of the |: 
M. D. Conway’s two large volumes 
autobiography, otherwise so admiral 
The trouble seems to be that most aut 
biographers put off the delivery of th 
message to posterity till with age con 
an insensibility to values, and everythi: 
that has happened seems of the sa: 
worth as every other thing. Her 
appears as if Dr. Osler’s time limit 
might very well be applied, and no mai 
over forty-five be allowed to write hi 
own life. Goethe’s and Franklin’s rec- 
ords do not much pass their adolescence ; 
possibly a man’s marriage might be 
chosen as the extreme point at whic! 
he should be allowed to tell of himself, 
for then he must begin to tell of another 
also in that unconscious loss of in- 
dividuality which is said to result from 
happy marriage. We are uncertain 
whether the same rule could be ap- 
plied to women; it has been imagined 
that they become even more individua! 
after marriage, and are liberated by it to 
a sense of self unknown to them before. 
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) child itself is the greatest mys- 
ry we behold on this earth. It 
is the wonder of nativity lifted to 
ighest plane—that of our human life 
invested with every human interest, and 
implication of every other human mys- 
ry. The most interesting chapter of 
dern science ope ned with the study of 
ll, but it became supremely fasci- 
ng only when it passed beyond the 
tiplication of cells by a process of 
ple division which involved no dis- 
bance or interruption of their iden- 
to a multiplicity involving division 
union and union for division, and 
ilting in those diversities of individ- 
ls and funetions which characterize 
higher orders of complex organisms. 
is portion of the chapter introduces 
to a realm of organic life in which 
ne sex, nativity, mortality—as we 
iow them—and a succession of genera- 
ns, exist. 
[hese terms, distinctive of the realm 
nd each involving the others, and all the 
ried and beautiful, but 
ings associated with them, have for us 
peculiar fascination and we would fain 
elieve that the threefold romance of 
ve and birth and death is, in its human 
velopment, lifted far above its intima- 
tions in other forms of organic existence. 
Possibly there are, in what we call the 
organie world, analogues to these terms 
sex, nativity, mortality—which elude 
ir conscious intelligence; but they would 
not be physiological, though, if we could 
liseern them, they might seem not less 
but more wonderful. It is because of 
uur psychical apprehension that we rate 
irselves as highest in the scale of living 
rganisms, but we must concede that the 
perations of nature—for the largest 
part wholly hidden from us—involve an 
intelligence which, though analogous and 
even akin to ours, yet so far transcends 
the utmost imaginable possibilities of the 
human intellect that it could not be 
confined within the compass of that 
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which we call psychological. So, while 
Nature means “ forever being born,” the 
kind of nativity implied in this process 
of endless becoming lies beyond the range 
of our conception. 

But this human nativity is at least 
a visible miracle, and we are permitted 
to behold not only the fountain but the 
stream that flows from it, “down to a 
sunless sea.” In the case of death, the 
hidden mystery lies beyond, and we can 
only wonder what glowing firmament of 
light is opened to the soul’s vision when 
its earthly sun has set. In the ease of 
birth, the mystery hidden from us lies 
behind, and we wonder from what foun- 
tains in the sky this earthly spring has 
risen; or, if our speculation falls short 
of that lofty range, we are lost in the 
mazes of the hereditary labyrinth. Death 
is inseparably bound up with birth in 
the mystery of love—of that love which 
makes the bond and ties of human kin- 
ship—but one who dies departs, and the 
bond and ties are broken, while the child 
that is born abides, renewing and expand- 
ing affections and duties. Yet death is 
the obverse of birth, and, though we 
would fain put it afar off, it is so near 
that it is the prevenient mystery, as the 
seed that falls into the ground must die 
before it can germinate; and, in another 
regard, death is the permissive condition 
of birth, since if generations did not pass 
away there could not be new generations, 
nor, save by this succession, those sur- 
prising renewals of faculty and vision 
which we call renascences, marking the 
advanced tides of progressive humanism 

Here then is this visible wonder, the 
child, pledge of love; and, though, by 
that same token, the promise of death, 
yet for every generation the hope of the 
world. This morning music is a song 
without words, and if we also were in- 
fants—that is, without speech—if we 
could divest ourselves of entangling con- 
cepts and “ dream true,” in perfect accord 
with its inarticulate rhythm, we might 
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grasp its secret. We may be sure that 
the child itself—though it has not even 
the consciousness which discerns between 
the “me” and the “ not me ”—is in that 
full accord. 

In this wordless contemplation of the 
miracle we are sensible of a universal 
harmony, as if we felt the pulse of it, 
which compels responsive fitness as an 
implication of creation itself. We are 
very near to that protoplasmic instability 
which is a surety of response to an un- 
seen shaping Power—such a surety of 
response as, in a lower and inorganic 
form of matter, is illustrated in snow 
crystals. We concede to the pluralist 
that monism nor any other result of 
mental generalization—least of all plural- 
ism—can give us the key to these series 
that distribute the harmony of creation. 
We will even concede that the harmony 
is logically inexplicable; but while the 
universe is neither logical nor illogical, 
but only unlogical, it is in its. greatest 
apparent discreteness really continuous 
and in that sense has unity. The feeling 
of this harmony, inseparable from the 
poetic sense, was ever present to Words- 
worth, as it must have been to Meredith 
when he said, “Chiefly by that in my 
poetry which emphasizes the unity of 
life, the soul which breathes through the 
universe, do I wish to be remembered.” 

We are especially impressed by this 
feeling in the presence of infancy, be- 
cause in that stage of its existence the 
child is so wholly committed to unseen 
powers, to which it is responsive by virtue 
of its plasticity. This intimate depend- 
ence, reaching to the very source of all 
creative life, is embodied in the Master’s 
saying, Their angels forever behold the 
face of the Father. This transcendent 
expression of the truth is foreshortened 
in any scientific translation, whatever 
disclosures may come through our study 
of heredity. The mystical accords in the 
racial strain—if we ever could find them 
out—by which ancestral traits, more or 
less remote, reappear in a new gencration 
are but minor notes of the universal har- 
mony. That which is ahsolutely new in 
every individual child, connoting nothing 
in the past, and not to be accounted for 
by the principle of natural selection— 
that brings us face to face with the 
Creator Himself. 


Born under what stars? was the 


vital question of astrology—the contem : 
plation centred upon the moment 0! % 


nativity as supremely significant f; 
its concurrence with celestial dominan 
—showing how deeply embedded in m: 
eval thought, as indeed in the oldest 
human convictions, is this idea of 
world-cradling of the infant. The 
dividual destiny as a whole must, it 
true, have been implied in this horolos 
but the period of greatest plasticity y 
seized upon as that of greatest resp 
siveness on the part of the individ 
child to the universal influence—as 1 
in which the child itself is sublimi 
ly an intimate participant in the 
tical transaction. é 

Considering the pre-eminence given 
happiness in the general estimat: 
mortal life—to that kind of happi: 
which comes from what happens to n 
rather than from what they are—it 
natural that astrology should have be 
corrupted, as necromancy always h 
been, and even the Delphic oracle, so t] 
the conception of destiny was pervert: 
translated into the terms of the m 
cenary fortune-teller, whose communi: 
tions relate to the recovery of lost 
ticles, the prospect of legacies, meetin; 
with dark or fair companions, char 
of health or wealth, and every other { 
tuitous circumstance of life. The r 
arcana were incommunicable. Astrolog 
in its most occult deliverances, limit: 
rather than expressed the secret truth. 

Religions have made much of divi 
nativities in this mystical association 
as in the eases of the infants Hor 
Dionysos, and Buddha. In the Chri 
tian gospel a natural expectation of u 
usual circumstance surrounding the birt 
which typically connotes divine sonshi 
is met in terms the most beautiful an 
sublime in their appeal to the imagin: 
tion: In the shadow of the taxing Csa1 
the tributes of the royal Magi who in t] 
star’s bright trail find the stable; tl: 
mingling of singing angels with shep 
herds—it is all a divine confusion, wit! 
one clear theme. But it is this very child, 
when he has grown in divine and huma 
favor, who reaches the heart of the mys- 
tery of nativity in what he says of babes 
—that they divine what is hidden fro: 
the wise and prudent, and that of such 
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‘; the kingdom of heaven. To his own 
nativity he never alludes. His imme- 
ate followers did not celebrate it. To 
em the miracle of his resurrection 
emed the really significant nativity. 
It was a religion of hope that was dis- 
lacing the old paganism, and death 
eld the key of that hope. As we have 
aid, the mystery of nativity—that which 
nseen in the wonder of it—lies be- 
ind it, while that of death lies beyond; 
d to the earliest Christians it seemed 
hat, once and forever, that invisible 
suel of death had been brought to 
ight in a singular but typical instance. 
[he later celebration of the nativity and 
the choice of the season for this festival 
had at first chiefly in view the displace- 
ment of the pagan saturnalia; and the 
xaltation of the virgin mother, in this 
mnection, became to pagan converts 
elcome substitute for the ancient wor- 
ship of Isis and Demeter. In the strange 
nd mystical humanism of the Middle 
Ages the Noel had its characteristic de- 
lopment in the Western imagination, 
egetting a new sort of legendary lore, 
in which the animal and plant life of the 
arth took its place in the original har- 
ny which had brought angels and shep- 
herds together. The story of the three 
Eastern kings, too, was magically ex- 
panded. Thus the mystery of the nativ- 
ity reasserted itself in medieval color 
and investment and took dramatic form 
in the miracle-play. 
In our modern Christmas everything 
‘entres again upon the human child, 
ith the emphasis given in the words, 
Whoso receiveth one of these children 
receiveth me—the Master thus identify- 
ing himself with the child. The mys- 
tery of nativity for every human child 
was intimated by him in the simplest 
terms. He never used such words as 
‘mystery ” and “ destiny ”—as Paul did 
never took the indirect way to hidden 
things, reasoning concerning “ accords 
and affinities ”; he came nearest to word- 
less contemplation and expression in a 
direct regard of the child, as of living 
and growing things in the natural world. 
“Behold the lilies of the field.” He al- 
ways seemed to stand by the Fountain 
and to call upon all men to stand there. 
What he saw in this direct regard of the 
child was, first of all, the newness of life, 


STUDY. 801 
so near the font, so significant of abun- 
dance and of tender violence—of every 
natural and spiritual grace. 

It is best that we also should look upon 
the child with like simplicity of regard, 
just as we behold the spring-time. We 
need no astral or psychological back- 
ground. If we attempt to peer into the 


mystery behind nativity by the help of- 


science, we fall short of it and are as 
completely lost in the mazes of heredity 
as we would be in following the soul be- 
yond death by the help of the Egyptian 
Book of the Dead. There has been a 
good deal of this peering by learned and 
rigidly obdurate doctors who have an- 
tagonized the clear and simple teaching 
of the Master. But the world has ac- 
cepted the gospel, and our humanistic 
culture regards the child as Christ did— 
in this as in other ways following the 
divine fashion rather than perverse hu- 
man speculation. 

Innocence, however, is a negative at- 
tribute as applied to childhood. Even 
here it is true that life is flaming, as in 
the green fire of tender leaves and grasses 
or in the red of dawn. The latent forces 
are immeasurable, as they must be for 
a miracle we cannot grasp. We have a 
glimpse of the might of soft things, as 
of the lightning lodged in a dewdrop. 
Perhaps it is this immense reserve of 
power which emphasizes the negative 
attributes — the innocence, ignorance, 
speechlessness, and helplessness, so no- 
ticeable in the puny creature as related 
to the world into which it has come. 
Thus nativity is magnified for what it 
is essentially in its openness to that other 
world which is hidden from us. But we 
see the newness, and are thus face to 
face with creation. 

This newness is so common in the 
organic world about us as well as in these 
human nativities that we are apt to be- 
come insensible to its deeper sig- 
nificance; however lively our response to 
reviving freshness, we may not see it 
as the perennial resurgence of life, we 
easily ignore the font itself, and our 
sense of the creative power manifest in 
every new becoming is atrophied. This 
the human child should restore, because 
it is not merely a germinant, breathing 
thing, but an embodied soul—a psychical 
challenge to our imagination. 
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What creation is, in terms transcend- 
ing those of physiology, we cannot com- 
prehend, any more than we can what the 
term “life” may mean as applicable to 
the earth or the sun. All ascension, apart 
from that of living organisms, is hid- 
den from us. Of these organisms we 
know both the rise and the fall, which 
we call birth and death. Chemistry has 
during the last century been accumula- 
ting astonishing surprises for us, syn- 
thetically teasing from the inorganic 
kingdom products which simulate those 
of the organic, but it has never pro- 
duced a substance which can be born or 
lie. The protoplasmic tension, deter- 
mining the character and scope of physio- 
logical and psychical development, it 
cannot repeat. 

We are a part, and, to ourselves, seem 
the ultimate and crowning part, of the 
protoplasmic miracle we call life. What 
if the nebular miracle is the major—the 
protoplasmic but its miniature? We re- 
joice in our minuteness and take com- 
fort from our limitations. Crescence is 
the diminutive of creation. What is born 
grows. Life abounds; it has increase. 
Because it proceeds in a succession of 
generations that are born and die, it has 
increase of psychical culture—renascences 
without end. 

The child stands for this newness. Be- 
cause nativity consorts with native qual- 
ities, we have said that the child should 
at an early age become familiar with 
those books which are the spontaneous 
creations of individual or race genius. 
3ut life is more than literature. In most 
cases, unfortunately, the true Tife-leading 
is wanting and the child must look 
to books only for inspiration. The iull 
realization of childhood is possible only 
through a tutelage which comprehends 
those values. 

What is the child to us or we to the 
child if we regard its first tender years 
as a period of waste and unprofitable 
solicitude, and hasten to overleap the idle 
time, looking eagerly forward to the 
years when it will become useful to us 
or a useful member of society? There 
is wisdom in the French thrift which 
when a child is born opens a bank account 
for it; money has this native virtue, that 
it grows while we sleep. But what of 
other things that grow while we sleep? 


Again we are asked to behold the Jilic 
of the fic Id. The gospel is heavenly { 
cause it does not consider formal mora 
ties or prudent economies, but always t] 
native graces of the spirit. Therefore 
begins by magnifying nativity itself. 

Childhood easily blends with Natur 
not for a study of it, but meeting it o1 
genial terms. <A gracious culture con: 
spontaneously of free and open cor 
panionship with natural things and es; 
cially with living things. Grace is the 
child’s native virtue, seeming at first like 
that of animals, but, in auspicious h 
man comradeship, quickly translated int 
a spiritual! charm. The child’s world i 
and should be, one of impressions. Thes: 
are vivid and indelible. The child read 
ily, avidly, gives attention to outwar 
things, to the concrete presentment; on! 
the abstract concept baffles it. Whatev: 
takes a dramatic form arrests and hold 
it—all the more if the play has rhythmic 
allurement. Hence it leans to rite ar 
convention, which, whether: we approv 
or not, we may be glad that it follows 
Let it be by rote, no lesson is difficult 
The obstinate reaction is against precept! 
or arbitrary injunction. That child i 
happy who is permitted a natural growt! 
of culture and character; these com 
not by prescription. 

The intimations of childhood should 
guide us in our treatment of children— 
but it is for us that they are most sig 
nificant. The child is a challenge to th 
imagination of the poet and philosopher 
in a wide field of speculation. But th 
coniemplation of nativity, whatever com- 
pass it may reach, centres in a single im- 
pression—that of the newness of life— 
of life as‘forever renewed, fresh from the 
fountain. This idea of fertility and abun- 
dance shrives us of sterile conceptions. 

The contemplation affects not only our 
far-reaching speculation, but our near 
regard of every-day life. It shrives us 
of our sophistries as well as of our 
sterilities. We gain positive values fron 
even the negative attributes of .childhood 
—infancy helpfully inclining us to th 
wordless sense of reality; innocence sug- 
gesting the folly of malice and strife; un 
morality leading us to yield room and 
supremacy to a creative ideal. Even the 
child’s ignorance, by contrast, minifies 
the worth of our codified wisdom. 
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A Little Black Sheep 


S the trap jolted over th 


BY 


e r 


ad toward 


our summer retreat I suddenly looked 


up at Arabella 
the driver’s seat, and 


mu 


privilege of saying a few 
drives with all 


hen Arabella drives she 


heart and soul; and there 


who was perched on 


tely begged 
kind words, 


had been 


s when my conversation had caused her 


ill the wrong rein, an ev 
s filled me with 
until that fateful day 
ed us both out into t 
shes And ever since ther 
re careful. 

Well?” asked Arabella. 
Arabella!” I eagerly crieé 
“either this is 1 


vortunity 
Dobbin or else 

No said Arabella, “ it 

Dobbin, Marmaduke LD 
in ran away this noon, 
ough, of course, it was Bs 
aa’s fault.” 

*‘Baa-baa’’” I cried aga 
ith an exaggeration of ama 
ment that nearly made me f 
f the trap, “* Baa-baa °*?” 
But Arabella 
more within herself, 
vith such a look of knowle 


ent 


wh 
he 


which had 


vratificat ion and de- 


en she had 
blackberry 
have been 


1, proud of my 


wrt 


is 

ib- 
al 
va 


in 
ze 


all 


had retired onee 
though 


dye 


ind importance that I kney 
she wished me to pursue the 


subject further Wherefore | 
planned to disappoint her 
erievously, and again I[ gave 
her a mute, imploring look. 

* Well, Marmaduke ?” she 


kindly asked. 


‘How very thoughtful Shep 


looks this evening!” I 
claimed, looking down at « 
faithful old collie 


‘He is thinking, no doub 


said Arabella, “ of Baa-baa.” 
‘Your cousin.’ [ remark 
did not come down to 


station with you this evening 


“She was,” said Arabe 


ex 
mut 


t” 


ed 
the 


lla 


‘too much interested in you) 


cousin. I think they are 
gaged at last.” 

‘I had,” I said, 
despair of him.” 


* begun 


en 


to 


‘I do not think,” said Ara- 


bella, “that he is as much 
blame as Baa-baa.” 
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ARABELLA, 


GEORGE 


WESTON 


Whereupon I gave Arabella such a hungry 
look that she slowed the horse down to a 
walk and gazed at me with the gaze of 
expectation. 

Arabella.’ I said, “ 
me about Baa-baa?” 

‘| first saw Baa-baa,.”’ said Arabella, 
‘this morning riding in a farmer’s wagon, 
and, Marmaduke, he was the most darling 
little sheep you ever saw, although his feet 


will you kindly tell 


were tied together and he was lying on the 


floor of the cart The moment | saw him 


I thought of Shep; for Shep, as you know, 


is a sheep-dog, and somehow the country 
has not pleased him as much as | thoug ht 


it would when we rented this place for the 


| SAID WILL YOU KINDLY TELL ME ABOUT BAA-BAA ?” 
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summer He has seemed lonely and _ pre- 
occupied at times, and | have imagined that 
it was because he ad no sheep to mind 
So when I saw this litile sheep in the 
farmer's wagon, Marmaduke, ! raised my 
hand and the farmer stopped. 

‘What, said I, ‘are you going to do 
with that darling little sheep?’ 

| am, said he, ‘on the way to the 
butcher's.’ 

For how much, said I, shuddering, 
will vou sell him to me?’ 

Spring lamb,’ said he, * is worth twenty 
five cents a pound ot anybody's money, but 
seeing that it’s you, ma’am, you shall have 
him for twenty cents a pound and an extra 
dollar for the wool.’ 

We estimated his weight.” continued 
\rabella, “at forty pounds; so I paid the 
farmer nine dollars, and he carried the lamb 
to the back of the house, where he fastened 
one of Shep’s old collars around the lamb’s 
neck and tied him to Shep’s coop. He then 
cut the cords that had bound the little 
dear’s feet, and that is how we got him. 

\rabella lost herself in a reverie 

We were,” she said, “in raptures over 


him Cousin Emily, in particular, raved 
over him to such an extent that your cousin 
Augustus became quite jealous. It Was 


kmily who named him ‘* Baa-baa.” and we 
decided that he should be washed at once 
and that a bow and ribbon should be tied 
around his neck. Silas brought a_ bucket 
of nice warm water, smiling at Baa-baa in- 
dulgently It was.” said Arabella, thoaght- 
fully ‘it was Augustus who rescued Silas, 
and [| saw at last that Emily loved him.” 
“ Loved Baa-baa,” I said. 

No, no,” said Arabella; “ loved Augustus, 

for when Silas lay prostrate upon the ground, 





INEXTRICABLY MIXED WITH BAA-BAA 


inextricably mixed with Baa-baa and 
bucket of water, Augustus rushed in to s 
him; and if I had not held Emily back 
would have rushed in too, and would eit} 
have given Baa-baa a good hard slap 
else have boxed his little ears for him.’ 

“ And so you washed him,” I said. 

* No,” said Arabella, correcting me; “ a) 
so we did not wash him, Marmaduke, f 
after all, I had bought Baa-baa not to wa 
him, but to give Shep a little sheep to mi 
We whistled and ealled for Shep, who 
most strangely absent, and when August 
finally found him in the barn and drage 
him out to Baa-baa, Shep struggled despx 
ately to go back to the barn, and thou 
Baa-baa was apparently just dying to ha 
Shep come and mind him, Shep began 
back away despite the best efforts 
\ugustus. When Baa-baa saw this he 
came so frantic that he slipped his le 
out of his collar and ran after Shep 
be minded. They made a wide circle aroul 
the lawn, and just as Shep returned at 
made a flying plunge into his coop L thir 

| think—that Baa-baa reached forward 
and bit him. Baa-baa did all he could 
coax Shep out, so that Shep eould min 
him, and once Baa-baa, eager to be minds 
tried to get into the coop with Shep. H 
lost in this way,” said Arabella, “a litt 
of the wool for which I had paid a dolla 
but it did not discourage him. He frisk: 
around in an impudent manner (Emily a 
I were watching from an up-stairs window 
and gambolled off to the meadow, where 
saw Dobbin rolling on the grass in an ex 
uberance of spirit. Dear old Dobbin!” ey 
claimed Arabella. “We have not received 
any news of him yet, Marmaduke, but Silas 
says he is sure to return as soon as it gets 
quite dark.’ 

‘You mean to say,’ I said 
* that Dobbin jumped that 
fence? Old Dobbin?’ 

“From the way he was g 
ing,” said Arabella, sincerely 
“if there had been a_ hous: 
there, Marmaduke, he would 
have jumped it.” 

“And Baa-baa after him 
said I. 

“No, no,” said Arabella 
“ When Augustus saw Baa-baa 
pursuing Dobbin around and 
around the meadow he ran out 
of the house and Emily snatch 
ed up the butterfly-net and ran 
after him, so that she migh 
share his danger. Fortunate 
lv.” said Arabella, “ there was 
a ladder leaning against thi 
hay-stack in the lower cornet: 
of the meadow, and they both 
managed to reach the top of 
the hay-stack. The top of th 
stack, as you will remember 
Marmaduke, is pitched at a 
steep angle, so that Emily had 
to cling to Augustus to keep 
herself from sliding off. I 
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nk that this secretly pleased Augustus; 
onee, when Jaa-baa was leaving 
Augustus threw his hat at him, and 
ther time I saw Emily goading him 
, the butterfly-net. And there we were,” 
Arabella, “ Shep in his coop, and I at 
window up-stairs, and Emily and Au 
stus on the hay stack, and Dobbin over 
hills and far away, and Silas in the 
n. and just then who should come driving 
¢ but the farmer from whom [| had pw 
ised Baa-baa half an hour’ before? l 
ned the window and ealled him and he 
ned in 
You know that little sheep?’ I shouted 
Yes. ma’am,.”’ he shouted back, * | know 
m well.’ 
‘Well, I want you to buy him back,’ 
shouted 
Where is he? shouted the farmer. 
Down in the meadow, I eried. 
He took a rope trom his wagon and I 
tured down-stairs and went with him as 
ir as the fence 
‘It seems to me.’ he said, looking at 
\ugustus and Emily, ‘that Baa-baa has 
en running around considerable.’ 
‘He has,’ I said, * been exceedingly active.’ 
‘Nothing is so detrimental to sheep, 
ma’am, he said, ‘as running around and 
iolent exercise. Hasn't he lost some of his 
vool, too?’ 
‘Take him,’ I begged, * 
\rabella turned to me 
‘You know our asparagus-beds, 
. a4 she asked 


for nothing.’ ” 


Marma 
“Well, you will not be 
ble to recognize them, nor the glass frames, 
or the strawberry patch, nor the bee-hive, 
or the flower-beds at the front: and when 
farmer finally caught Baa-baa and tied 
im fast, I think—I think, Marmaduke 
hat we were all somewhat disappointed at 
is forbearance 
\re you going to take him home? | 
ced him. 
‘Laws. no,’ 


said he, with deep feeling: 


my wife would never forgive me. No, 


DRAWER. 


SHE CLUNG TO AUGUSTUS TO KEEP FROM SLIDING 


ma‘am: I’m sorry, but I shall have to tak 
him. on to the buteher.’ ” 

Arabella sighed, and _ it sec 1 as if 
Shep, walking along under the t up, sighed 
as well. 

“Oh, well,’ I said, seeking to cheer her, 
‘you mustn’t feel too badly about it, you 
know, for that is the fate of all sheep.” 

“Oh, IT wasn’t feeling sorry for Baa-baa, 
Marmaduke,” said Arabella, earnestly; “1 
was thinking of the butcher.” 
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‘l wonder if they're thinking of building a nest?” at. | 





Our 


RY ( 


There is no proof that the 


Dumb 


{ROLYN 


millions of 


Friends " 
WELLS 
have 


vegetables that 


been cruelly tortured have produced the slightest benefit to science. 


EFORMERS, 
Has been 


wake \ erving 
permitted overlong! 


wrong 


And wanton eruelty hides behind 
\ so-called “ service to mankind.” 
Ah. save lumb vegetable’s life 
From the too eager kitchen-knife. 


contributes not a bit 
benefit.” 


heir fate 
fo “ screntific 


What torture must a cabbage feel 
As nearer comes the glittering steel! 
And pierces, with a fiendish art 


Straight to the tender, quivering heart! 
Potatoes suffer without doubt 
When ruthless hands their eves cut 
day, aid humankind 


When these dumb creatures are made blind? 


out! 


does it our 


They slit the living squash’s neck, 


Its anguish matters not a speck! 


Neientifie Re po t. 


Nor do they seek to ease its pain 
With anwsthetic or cocaine. 


Again they wreak their horrid will, 
Furthering they the aurist’s skill 
Its dumb appeal they treat with seorn, 
And cut the ears from living corn! 


(say 





Young lettuce plants, alive and weil 
Their doom it wrings my heart to tell! 
Poor dumb things 


Each head 


ere they gasp or choke 
is severed at one stroke! 


These awful truths should make -us 
And reconstruct our country’s laws; 
With righteous wrath our blood should boi 
At martvred victims of the soil. 


paus 


Oh, Anti-Vivisectionist, 

This portion of your work you’ve missed! 
And your suecess is but defeat 

If man flay a living beet! 


may 
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The New Sister 


was de- 


who 1s 


ed recently when the stork brought 


weted baby sister He went fort 
to announce the glad tidings to the 
rs fo his surprise, they wert 
lined to believe him especially 
rd. his chum, who stoutly seoffed the 
of a new arrival at Gene's house. 
trembling lip. “Gene ran to his mother 
rew himself, sobbing, against the bed 
st think, mothe he wailed, “ Ed 
got a baby sister! 
know here his sense ofl the 
ingratitude grew stronger, and lhe 
ifresh ou know how good | was 
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im Hen l Kittens ovel al 


Why Sell ? 


i LE JIM BARKLEY kept the cor 
ner store neat thie almshouse Whose 
erintendent, Ben aw. chaneed to be a 
nd On one aslo Ben, visiting thi 
on the top helf a roll of cloth 
s Fired by a 
impulse he exclaimed “Tell vou 
t'nele Jim I'll take that stuff off 
ands Whi th ( It will do 
pauper cleth 
cle Jim vi 
the j 


with the dust of eal 


th 


Not Worth Saving 


"THE four-vear-old descendant of a line of 
saptist ministers was found on tiptoe, 
struggling to immerse her kitten in the rain 
water barrel rhe kitten was equally frantie 
n her efforts to avoid immersion, and at last 
by dint of kicking, clawing, and wriggling, 
Manages i herself from her = small 
mistress 
As the l the little tail disappeared 
beneath the house the disappointed mission 
urv ejaculated: 
*You won't be a Baptist! Then go and 


be a Presbvterian' 


Unafraid 


NEW-YORKER recently employed as 
ollice-boy the nephew of a friend in 
Brooklyn. When the men met, soon after 
the entrance of the youngster upon his new 
duties, the Brooklynite naturally made in 
quiry touching the progress of his protégé 
He's doing fairly well was the brief 

ecomment of t | 
* Honest bo e Brooklyn man, 
the faint praise of 


knowing what else to re 
all right. said the 


And not « of work?” timidly ven 


tured the Brookly person 


And not raid of work assented the 


emplover de« he will sleep right 


] 
longs 


The Connoisseur 


a eee 


Se 
SS 


am 
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of an hour they 


well spent; at 


despair. 


second wind. 








THe Dog. “ Humph! It's begin 


ning to look like swim o7 starve.” 


The Same Thing 


A SOPHOMORIC young man in one of 
Prof. William James’ philosophy classes 
had been arguing along agnostic lines. 

Then,” said the professor, “ you mean 
that you ean know nothing 

‘Nothing but what I can comprehend,” 
replied the student. 

*That’s the same thing,” said the pro- 
fessor, making a note in his record-book. 


A Fair Proposition 


HE Vermont farm had been worn out, 

so the New-Englander and his wife 
took up a homestead in Oklahoma. The soil 
was kindly, and their native thrift was 
great, so they prospered. At last, however, 
ige came heavily upon the wife, and, know 
ing that her time was not long, she called 
her husband to her side. 

* Reuben,” she said, “I want you to 
send me back to Vermont when I’m passed 
away.” 

Reuben pulled his whiskers reflectively. 

‘That would cost a lot, Mary—could buy 
that windmill for what that would cost,” he 
said. 

‘But I couldn’t lie still in a grave this 
far away from all the old folks,” she pro 
tested. 

Well, now, I'll tell you,” he compro 
mised. “ Suppose we just try ye here, and 
if you don’t lie still, why, V'll ship ye back 
to old New Hampshy.” 


posterity.” 


speaking for the 


The Coming Generations 


NE of the delegates to 

recent congress on the < 
servation of natural resou; 
was invited to make an add) 
before a Washington liter 
and scientific organization 
was a very good speaker 
for half an hour 
listened attentively: at the « 


his audier 


were think 


that they had been well ent: 
tained and that the evening \ 
the end of 

hour and a half they thoug 
they knew enough about e 
servation to last 
mainder of their 
end of two hours they | 
sunk into a state of listh 


them the 
lives; at t 


“ Important as is this subj 
to us, it is more 
gentlemen,” — the 
serted, apparently getting 


so to othe 


speaker 


am in realit 
benefit 


“Well, just hold out a littl 


longer, old man,” some one in t 


rear muttered, “ and posterity 
profit by your remarks.” 


A Pedestrian 


“ HAT’S a_ pedestrian, 


will be here t 


papa?” asl 


little Willie, whose parent had just 


begun to run his own motor. 


\ pedestrian, my son,” said the irritable 


father, * 


is a person who gets in the way of 


motor-cars to annoy the poor chauffeurs.” 
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fake Two from Three and One is Left 


He Knew 


T 1k history class had been studying about 
Columbus and the mutiny of his men 


Now, Johnnie, vou tell us who Columbus 
said the teacher. 

fhe gem of the ocean,” promptly an- 
a Johnnie. 


Easy 


A PRAVELLING man temporarily sojourn 
d in one of the interior mountain 
ties of a Southern State at a_ time 
the feud was in its tlower, and noticing 
ereat number of loiterers around the 
bined village store and post-ollice, ob 
ved to the merchant: 
You take life pretty easy around here, 
you 
Well. ves.” was the reply * About one 
far shot usually does the business.” 


The Judge’s Severity 


J DGE X noted tor his severity 
toward offenders brought before the 
ir, was the father of two sadly spoiled lads. 
\s is usual in such cases, Mrs. X—- bore 
e brunt of popular disapproval, being ac- 
ised by her neighbors and relatives of not 
‘reising proper firmness in disciplining the 
ovs But the long road one day had its 
turning. Callers were present in the draw- 
g-room and the Judge had joined the la 
es for a chat Suddenly the door burst 


pen, and, with a whoop, the two terrible 
nfants entered, riding their pet goat. The 
Judge’s face showed his marked disapproval. 


* Boys.” he said, sternly, “ take that goat 


ut of here this instant! Take it,” here 
lis gathering frown made the guests quake 
inwardly—*“ take it back to the library 


} 


here it belongs!” 


The Pleasure of Bossing 


R.S offered a young colored man fif 

teen cents to cut the grass about his 
home, Returning a few hours later, Mr. 
Ss saw the darky whom he had hired ly 
ing in the shade of some trees watching 
another darky cut the grass 


“What's the matter, Sam?” inquired Mr. 
Ss . 

“Nawthin’, sah.’ returned the negro, 
placidly. “Jim just happened along and 


done offered to take the job offen my hands, 
and | ‘lowed he eould do it just as well as 
| could, sah.” 


“Oh, it’s all right, Sam. I suppose you 
are making something off the deal, aren't 
you?” Mr. §S queried, amused at the 
lordly air of Sam. 

* No, sah,” replied the negro. “I done 


tole that Jim I'd give him two bits [twenty 
five cents| to cut that thar grass.” 

* Two bits!” exclaimed Mr. 8 . “Wee, 
Sam, you are an awful fool. That is ten 
cents more than | am _= going to pay 
you.” 

“Yes, sah,” Sam rejoined, amiably, “I 
know dat, sah: but I ecale’late it’s wuth ten 
cents to me to be boss for a whole after- 
noon, sah.” 


In Case of Fire 


HEY were country people pure and sim- 

ple, but they had read the home papers 
and thought they were educated up to all 
the improvements of the day. 


When they visited Washington, D. C., they 
went through the Navy Department and 


saw the models of some of the new 
battleships. 


Pointing to a companion ladder hanging 
over the side of one of the ships. she asked 


her better half what it was. 
“Oh,” he replied, “ that’s the fire escape. 
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Something Wrong 


Convincing 


LYNCHBURG, Virginia, man_ recently 
added to his stable a rather high-spirited 
horse purchased at a country horse-show 
It so happened that shortly after the beast 
was duly 
owner 


installed in his new quarters the 
was called from home, and 
opportunity personally to 
reference to his care 


so had no 


issue orders with 


When the Lynchburger returned his first 


thought was of the horse; so, calling in his 
head stableman, he asked: 
Bill. how is the new one coming on?” 

The stableman sighed deeply. “I’m = con 
vineed, sir,” replied he, “that that beast 
will never feel at home here.” 

‘Convinced that he'll never feel at home!” 
ejaculated the owner, astonished. ‘ What’s 
the trouble Isn't he well, and doesn’t he 
feed well? 

‘Oh yes.” said the man; “but I am 
convineed he ain’t feeling at home—-that’s 
all, sir.” 

* He'll get over that,” suggested the owner. 
“Give him time.” 

“I've given him two weeks,” said the 
stableman, “and during that time he’s 
kicked me out of the stall every tine | 
went near him I leave it to you, sir, 
ain't that kind of convineing?” 
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She Knew It 


N a certain Wes 
city sermons were 
be preached and < 
tions made on beha 
a missionary society 
remind them of th 
nual effort, and t 
quest their attend 
the pastor visited 1 
of his flock. 

A few days after 
first appeal, he call 


the house of an 
woman whom he 
seen at chureh for 
first time. Before 
could utter a word 
greeting the old w 


startled him by sayir 


“Ah, you've cor 
I thot you would 
I'll give no more to 
missions—not I. \ 
look at that,” showing 
penny which she t 
from a_ shelf; “I 
that in the plate an 
comed back to me fy 
the grocer to-day 
marked it, I did, for 


knowed well them heat 
ens never got the mon 


The Business Spirit 


_ HE business spi! 
enters into almost 
every product of hun 
ingenuity in our Middle West,” says 
Chicago man, * Perhaps the oddest 
ample of this I’ve ever encountered is 


monument in 


a Springfield cemetery erect 
by 


a stone mason in memory of his wife 
“Inseribed on this handsome product 
the mason’s art are these words: 
*“*Martha Hume, wife of 

stone mason. This monument 
by her husband as a mark of respect a: 
also as a specimen of his workmanshi 
Monuments in the same style $110.” 


erect 


Henry 
was 


amed 
COTLAND has a great reputation fo 


learning, and a Boston lady, who recent! 
visited there, expected to find the proverbia 
shepherd quoting Vergil and the laborer w 
had Burns by heart. 
in Edinburgh. 
inquired 
house. 
“Which Carlyle?” he asked. 
“Thomas Carlyle,” said the lady. 


She was disillusion 
Accosting a policeman, sli 
is to the whereabouts of Carlyl 


“What does he do?” 

“He was a _ writer—but he’s dead 
she faltered 

“Well, madam,” the big Scot informed 
her, “if the man is dead over five years 


there’s little chance of finding out anything 
about him in a big city like this.” 























A COMRADE FROM HIS OWN OLD REGIMENT 





